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SECOND-BEST STATESMEN 
By WALTER LIPPMANN 
R. BERNARD SHAW has convinced himself 


that the art of civilization is too long for short- 

lived men. What can be expected, he asks, from 

a breed of novices and “flappers” who die off 
when they are still politically adolescent, and temporize 
with every great issue because they will not live long enough 
to care whether it is settled or not? 

Viewed on the scale of thirty-one thousand years through 

B eyes made confident by an insider’s knowledge of creative 
evolution, Mr. Shaw’s question and Mr. Shaw’s answer may 
be indisputable. For, if you calculate in aeons, many urgent 
questions come out in the wash and much that seems trouble- 
some is ironed away. But what of our statesmen now and in 

} the next generation? Is it true, as Mr. Shaw says, that we are 
ruled by freshmen who will never mature? 

My own opinion is that we do not know whether it is true 
or not. We have not any conception, I believe, of the present 
powers of man, short-lived as he is. We have a hint of his 
enormous mechanical ingenuity, of his astounding physical 
courage, of his unbelievable patience. But of his latent capac- 

ie ‘ty for bringing order out of the tohubohu of human rela- 
fe “ons we know very little because he is not seriously trying. 


We have learned almost to think that satisfaction with the 
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second best is a mark of good humor and wisdom, that jt js 
gauche not to discount the pretensions of all public char. 
acters, not to conclude almost any discussion of public affairs 
with an “Ah well! they’re pretty good fellows, I suppose, 
and doing the best they know.” 

Now, we may all be pretty good fellows, but in the art 
of civilization we are emphatically not doing the best we 
know how. Our public men are in fact quite dismayed, when 
they have the leisure and candor to stop and think. Again 
and again, in critical matters they find themselves doing 
what they know to be foolish. As they reflect they are amazed 
when they watch themselves upholding policies they know 
will not work, making promises they know they cannot keep, 
purveying cheap and second-rate goods which privately 
they despise, and evading to-day or postponing for posterity 
what should be dealt with at once. For real criticism of the 
statesman you do not need to go to Mr. Shaw’s Burge and 
Lubin; you have only to go to the statesmen themselves, 
when they are off duty and are not talking for publication. 

You may come away from such a talk still convinced that 
man is congenitally incapable of civilization. But you are 
just as likely to come away feeling elated at the candor of 
which men are capable in private, and depressed by their 
apparent inability to let their best insight govern their pub- 
lic life. That, at least, is the feeling I have brought away with 
me from many journalistic interviews. And only, I think, by 
recalling that public men lead this double life, can you 
account for some of the inexplicable devotion they so often 
arouse. The thick-and-thin followers see the private charac- 
ter rather than the public personage. Did they see only the 
carefully constructed facades they, too, would be discour- 
aged. For public men, in spite of their press agents, usually 
put their worst foot forward in public life. But those who are 
behind the facade can like the man for the possibilities he 
really possesses. Those out front have to judge by his dis- 
play. After a while, perhaps after prolonged contemplation 
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of a performance like that of Congress with the bonus, they 
are bound to think with Mr. Shaw that all public characters 
are a total loss and no insurance. 

And yet, what if it were possible, taking men as they are, 
to liberate the possibilities that in moments of candor are 
revealed to the devoted? We do not know what would hap- 
pen. We know a little of what has happened in the conquest 
of nature when this liberation took place — when men shook 
themselves free of their own taboos. In the physical sciences 
little remains of the disproportion between what a discoverer 
really thinks and what in the interests of his reputation he 
sees fit to tell the world. There it is not considered wiser and 
better form and more mellow to be rather inaccurate and 
decently secretive. Why, then, should there be a cult of the 
second-rate in our public relations? 

Mr. Shaw thinks that man practises this cult because he 
has not a sufficient stake in the world. According to what he 
calls, in “Back to Methuselah,” the Gospel of the Brothers 
Barnabas, man’s attitude towards civilization is that of a 
transient and untidy tenant without interest in the upkeep 
or improvement of the property. Others think that the root 
of the trouble lies in “capitalism” ; some think it lies in com- 
mercialism; some in Puritanism; some in the great tide of 
immigration; some in the primitive state of our knowledge; 
some in the inherent difficulty of the subject matter of the 
social sciences. 

I think the argument can be pursued for a while on differ- 
ent lines. For grant that it is desirable to breed and educate 
and select better men, grant everything the eugenicist and 
educator and creative evolutionist demand; still it is pos- 
sible to argue from the fact that there is such a gap between 
public and private character, that this world would soon be a 
better place to live in if everyone who exercises authority 
or helps to shape public opinion acted according to such 
lights as he now has. It is possible to argue that the improve- 
ment following the closing of the gap would be cumulative. 
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Very easily one can talk nonsense in these matters, but 
personaliy I am convinced that almost no one to-day who 
deals with large electorates, with great circulations, with 
anonymous publics, is wholly without a kind of inner stulti. 
fication. Something it seems has obtruded between the indj. 
vidual and the public which acts as a depressant and self. 
censor upon a candid first-rate relationship. In their public 
dealings, most men are much less than themselves. They as- 
sume that a certain insincerity is necessary to success, that a 
little less than common sense is appropriate, that the best 
is the enemy of the better. They have the attitude of a 
nurse to a patient. They involve themselves deeply in con- 
siderations of manner and tact. They become so preoccupied 
with the eternal question of how to “put something across,” 
and how much to ladle out at one dose, and how good is the 
digestion of the public, that their own interest in the subject 
matter is diverted and distracted. In their anxiety about the 
sugar-coating, they forget the pill. Their own powers of 
invention and judgment are starved through disuse, while 
their powers of promotion and salesmanship grow constantly 
more elaborate. 

The fashionable thing to do in this connection is to pro- 
nounce the phrase “herd instinct” with a sense of finality. 
At the moment, these are magic words yielding glamour and 
ironical relief. The leaders huddle with the herd. They are 
afraid to be alone as the crowd is afraid of people who are 
different. There is nothing to do about it but repeat “herd 
instinct” whenever your feelings need expression. 

Or if you do not share this biological fatalism, you can 
insist with good three-dimensional invective that man 1s 
naturally timid and lazy, and that he will always take the 
easiest way. If the quickest way to fame and fortune is to 
catch votes, collect audiences, and increase the circulation 
by saying faintly insincere and second-rate things, Adam 
will indulge. Man will take that way. You can preach against 
it. You can exhort him to “the search and expectation of 
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greatest and exactest things,” but your success will in the 
main be negative. You may put a brake on the deterioration 
of standards. You may stir up that conscience in the com- 
munity which does somehow manage to set a lowest limit 
for the panderer. You can do little more because the con- 
science of the community deals with the minimum. When it 
comes to setting standards of excellence, preaching is likely 
to be feeble, rhetorical, and ineffective. 

For there is something that conflicts with an unexamined 

remise of our culture in a sermon aimed to incite men to 
pursue their highest good. We ought to look for that prem- 
ise. | believe that the trouble can be located: that what 
some call the herd instinct, and others natural laziness and 
timidity, has surreptitiously acquired the sanction of con- 
science in democracy; and that the older conceptions of 
duty, honor, and excellence are undercut by a myth that 
passes for the latest science and the most modern conception 
of democracy. I believe this myth is partly a survival from 
the days when democracy was fighting for existence and 
improvising a creed, and partly confusion due to the absence 
of a really friendly and drastic criticism of democratic ideas; 
that it has no more to do with the intrinsic virtues of de- 
mocracy than Alexandrine speculation had to do with the 
teachings of Jesus; and that it has no more to do with the 
substance of popular government than the mediaeval picture 
of the heavens had with the Gospels. 

A distracting error has worked itself into the democratic 
tradition which is corrupting to the will because it sanctifies 
the cult of the second best. 

The man who in a roomful of up-to-the-minute people 
ventured to use the word reason in connection with public 
affairs would soon discover that he was naively endangering 
his reputation. There would be an embarrassed silence, 
almost as awkward as if he had smuggled himself into a con- 
gress of scientists and was asserting that the earth is flat. 
Savvy Barnabas, who is Mr. Shaw’s incarnation of an 
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advanced intellect, would probably bounce out of the room 
choking with laughter. Or if she stayed long enough to argue, 
she would tell the apostle of reason that apparently his brain 
is upholstered with red plush, and, therefore, he does not 
know that the function of reason in politics is to find pre. 
texts for realizing the wishes of men. She would insist that 
wish clothed in a reason constitutes an interest, and that 
interests are the only guide in public affairs. 

Savvy is proud of this discovery. She regards it as a touch. 
stone for telling fossils from freemen. It seems to work well, 
She can employ it with devastating effect upon academicians 
whose habits of thought hardened before the discovery was 
generally known. And since there are still many of these 
academicians left, and since there is even a renewal of the 
supply from certain centres of learning, and since these un- 
emancipated people write a greater percentage of the books 
and make a greater percentage of the speeches than they are 
entitled to make according to the population statistics, 
Savvy is under the impression that they speak the accepted 
doctrine of the great mass of the people. Because her battle. 
ground is among the books and the reviews, she does not 
know that the real intellectual battle-ground has shifted, 
that fact has run far ahead of theory, and that she is a good 
half-turn behind in the cycle of thought. Observing that the 
conservative academicians arrive at much the same con- 
clusions about the Republican party as her uncles, Savvy 
thinks these academicians do the thinking for the com- 
munity, and goes for them head on. 

But Savvy is mistaken. Her own doctrine is far more 
popular as a working philosophy than that of this older 
generation. She is, without knowing it, rushing eagerly to the 
support of the victors. For, except among a few authors and 
professors, the doctrine of interests is triumphant in every- 
day life. 

Modern teaching about the réle of the interests has been 
transfigured much as was the theory of evolution two gen- 
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erations ago. What was intended as a mere statement of 
probable fact has been twisted into an absolute moral pre- 
cept. In the case of evolution, the idea that change is unend- 
ing was hastily moralized into the belief that change for the 
better was inevitable. Then it followed that to-morrow was 
inevitably better than yesterday. And merely to come after 
was an improvement on what had gone before. All the gen- 
erations since Aristotle stood on each others’ shoulders, and 
he who would stand on ours could almost touch the sky. 

The theory of interests was at first as neutral, as much 
beyond good and evil, as evolution. The discoverers claimed 
nothing for it but that they had observed in somewhat 
greater detail than people had ever observed it before that a 
wish was father to most thoughts. They taught that most of 
the time when men imagined they were acting on reason 
they were in truth finding reasons for acting as they desired. 
Few of them claimed that men could never act on reason, for 
such an admission would have tainted their own inquiries. 
Certainly they did not say that men could not, or ought not 
to try, to follow reason, but only that, more often than was 
currently believed, reason was an apologist and an advocate 
rather than a counsellor and a judge. 

The new technique for going under the other fellow’s skin 
and exposing him in the act of rationalizing his impulses 
satisfied Savvy’s lust of battle. The technique came to her 
at first or second hand from the writings of James, Bergson, 
and Freud; and their heresy became her orthodoxy. Because 
the anti-intellectualists had been fighting men, as well as 
scientists, all of them wrote with an eye on their academic 
colleagues, and they stated their position in a series of polem- 
ics against opponents who were dogmatic rationalists. 
Savvy has inherited the polemics along with the doctrine. 
And, if the truth be told, it is the polemics that she likes best. 
She imagines, anyhow, that she is championing the newest 
truth by brandishing the sticks which men old enough to be 
her grandfather used in order to beat their grandfathers. 
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She has not realized that she is thrashing a straw man, She 
has not waked up to the fact that, however hard-shelled the 
opposition of scholars may have been, the new knowledge 
spread like a prairie fire. Often it assumed strange shapes 
that would have horrified the pioneers; but it passed quickly 
into usage, and was acclaimed with shouts of joy by every- 
one who was glad he could now believe that to be timid and 
time-serving was to be at once ultra-modern and scientific 
and an advanced democrat. 

For by a twist in the association of ideas, the theory of 
interests coalesced with that of government by consent of the 
governed. The statement in scientific jargon that the wish 
is father to the thought amalgamated with the faith that the 
will of the people should be supreme. Out of this confusion 
emerged the conviction that the wish which is father to the 
thought should be supreme in politics, the newspapers, the 
movies, and the theatre. In consequence, the people who 
take the doctrine very literally go about by day, and make 
sure they have pencil and pad within reach when they are in 
bed at night, so that they may listen in for their impulses, 
and obey them. They move on tiptoe so that they may over- 
hear the voice of the unconscious. Politicians speak their real 
thoughts in whispers for fear of creating commotion in the 
ether that might interfere with their deciphering the wishes 
of the public. The final answer to any proposal is that the 
people do not want it; the final excuse for anything is that 
the people want what they want when they want it. 

In our world this has become the chief substitute for the 
old architecture of heaven and hell, the ancient springs of 
revelation, the oracles and the sacred books, and the authori- 
tative code of morals which they sanctioned. To a limited 
extent the older views survive, but they seem clearly archaic 
and are threatened with extinction. For behind this new at- 
titude there is a great pride, a great sense of emancipation 
from ancient error. So great a pride is it, so great a sense of 
freedom, that the faults of the old are sufficient to float the 
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new. The doctrine of watchful waiting, of mysterious popular 
guidance, of purely receptive and purely passive leadership, 
has an air about it of democratic humility, of unpretentious- 
ness, of nobly serving great things. What is man on the scale 
of time? A mere spokesman, a transmitter, a dictograph. 

It is quite easy to become mystical on the subject. You 
can say that out of the vasty deeps of our modern minds, 
out of the eternal caverns of the unconscious, out of the col- 
lective super-soul and over-soul, profounder than reason, 
impregnated with the everlasting memories of the race, 
instinctive with primal knowledge and heavy laden with 
immemorial wisdom, comes the will of the people. Not 
your half-hearted views and mine, not our compound of 
prejudices and headlines and inattention, but something 
other and utter. And all the politician or the editor has to do 
is to wait and listen and strain his ear, and he will know just 
what to do about the sales tax and the bonus, ship subsidies 
and the tariff, reparations and the integrity of China. 

Thus, by sleight-of-hand, popular government embraced 
a mythology. Beginning with a theory based on the vision 
of a very simple village community where everyone knew 
everybody else’s character and affairs, and inspired by a 
high sense of human equality, the democrat found himself 
in an unmanageable civilization. No man’s wisdom seemed 
to be great enough for the task. A somewhat more mystical 
wisdom was necessary. But about the steadiness of the sup- 
ply of that wisdom he still had inner doubt. Then came the 
doctrine of interests to relieve the tension. It was said, 
apparently on the highest scientific authority, that all men 
instinctively pursued their interests; that their reason need 
not be dealt with because it was a mere pretext for their 
wishes; and that all you had to do was to probe for the 
interests of the people, and you were in touch with reality. 

But as a practical matter, it was not at all easy to tell 
offhand what were the interests which the will of the people 
expressed. The popular will had a way of formulating itself 
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in abstract nouns like Justice, Right, Honor, Americanism, 
It proved to be rather a puzzle, therefore, just how the lead. 
ers were to detect the interests which the unconscious col. 
lective soul was uttering. At that critical moment the 
sophists stepped in, and by manipulating the double meaning 
of “interest” they laid to rest the scruples of conscience, 

It happens that “interest’”’ may mean either the feeling of 
concern or the fact of being concerned. The difference js 
often very great. A child has, for example, a very great inter. 
est in his father’s business affairs. They will determine many 
of his opportunities in life. But the child is not in the leas, 
interested in any discussion of his father’s business. Simi. 
larly, the people of the United States have an enormous inter. 
est in the settlement of German reparations, but they were 
far more interested in reading about the wedding gown of the 
Princess Mary. When the Reparations Commission makes a 
decision, no courier takes an airplane for the nearest ocean 
greyhound, carrying the full text in a water-tight packet 
specially designed to float, and casts it overboard where a 
fast destroyer can pick it up, and rush it to Boston Harbor 
twenty-four hours and eighteen minutes before the ocean 
greyhound docks in New York. We are not sufficiently inter- 
ested in some of our biggest interests to take that much 
trouble. 

But by confusing the two meanings of the word interest, 
the sophists could satisfy themselves that the degree of 
interest felt was a true index in a democracy of the amount 
of interest at stake. They could pose as servants of the public 
by identifying interest subjectively felt with interest as an 
objective reality. They could confuse what the public seems 
to demand now with what the public in the long run needs. 
It is a deep and corrupting ambiguity. It is to say that a 
taste for marshmallows is the clue to a diet. 

No such grossly obvious play upon words would, of course, 
have found wide acceptance, were there not in the back- 
ground a powerful will to believe. The desire to think that 
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our wishes are instinctively directed to the satisfaction of 
our own best interests, and of society’s, has grown as the 
older systems of authority in government, religion, and 
morals have disintegrated. In a world complicated beyond 
their powers, men who were deprived of external guidance 
have had to fall back upon themselves. But on what selves 
were they to fall back? The traditional Higher Self, consist- 
ing of a code of Duty and Rights and Purposes, had dis- 
integrated with the institutions of which it was a part. 

For a brief time, the individual reason acting deductively 
on its own premises was elected to carry the burden. But it 
did not take long to discover that individual reason working 
on accidental premises in people’s minds was more often 
than not a mere intellectualization of their hopes and fears. 
Its authority collapsed at the approach of the analytical 
psychologists. But there remained the sheer human necessity 
of believing in something that could be trusted as a guide to 
conduct. What was that something to be? It could not be a 
revealed religion nor a revealed political system; it could 
not be the individual reason acting alone, for that was now 
understood to take its direction not from the facts of the 
environment but from the stresses and urgencies of each 
person. Apparently, the instinctive needs and appetites were 
the governing forces of human life. 

And then, because we all have a tendency to worship 
whatever is powerful and certain, the cult of instinct was 
taken up by nineteenth-century liberalism. Since it had been 
demonstrated more or less convincingly that most of our 
reasoning and most of our beliefs were dominated by desire, 
men proclaimed that desire was the ultimate reality. Being 
ultimate, it must be ultimately right. Being ultimately right, 
it must be intelligent. Being intelligent, it must be capable 
of expressing itself. And therefore in reverse order, the in- 
tensity and quantity of whatever was expressed was the 
sign of an intelligent pursuit of what was ultimately right. 

This is, I think, a true statement of the prevailing belief 
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about human nature. Few hold it in a pure form or act Upon 
it all the time. The older ideas survive to modify it somewha, 
in practice, and there is also a check upon it in certain of the 
newer schools of thought. But the realm over which the 
doctrine presides is, nevertheless, immense. It determines the 
characteristically “modern” attitude in innumerable field; 
of activity. 

There is none more obvious than that in the recent agi. 
tation about self-determination and nationalism. These agi. 
tations receive their impetus from the conflict with imperial 
authority. They are phases of the general revolt against 
external and arbitrary limitation of men’s lives. They run 
true to form in that they set up the expressed wish of any 
group of people as the one proper and unanswerable guide 
to political organization. But such guidance is just exactly 
what no plebiscite can give. The expressed will of any group 
at any particular moment is the product of a whole series of 
essentially accidental factors, such as the effects of certain 
laws, the temperament of certain officials, the strength of 
certain propagandist organizations, the dramatizing of cer- 
tain incidents. The expressed will of the group is determined 
by one form of external relationship which it dislikes, rarely 
if ever by a considered judgment of all the external relation- 
ships which arise, not out of imperialism alone, but out of 
geography, economic organization, and the distribution of 
the human race. 

That the state of mind engendered by opposition to a 
particular form of authority, say the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, is an element of great importance, no one could 
deny. That as a matter of historic fact, the break-up of so 
evil an authority can be brought about only by a temporary 
cultivation of self-determining nationalism, I should not 
dispute. But that self-determination by and in itself alone 
can reconstruct anything is clearly not so. How can one be- 
lieve that it will, unless one accepts the prevailing dogma 
about human nature and says that every man is by instinct 
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an economist, a constitutional lawyer, and a diplomat? For 
every man would have to be just that, if the doctrine of self- 
determination in all its universal pretensions were true. 

The popular modern theory of the instincts is a vestibule 
to several different conflicting schools of thought. It leads, 
for example, to many naive theories about the economic 
interpretation of politics. Usually, these theories assume 
that men group themselves more or less infallibly by eco- 
nomic classes, and that the programmes they adopt express 
their economic interests. But is there any evidence for think- 
ing that this rule holds? Do people never vote foolishly, do 
they never vote for laws that injure them? Is the fact that a 
group asks for a measure any evidence that a measure is 
really to their advantage? It seems to me clear that it is no 
evidence at all. And if it is no evidence, it follows that the 
word “self-interest,” which has such an air of reality about 
it, has no reality. It is used with assurance only by people 
who are confused by the two meanings of the word interest, 
and who imagine that the measures in which a group of 
working-men, or a farmers’ bloc, or a manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation happen to be interested, are equivalent to a policy 


' which will in fact further their economic interests. 


The cult of instinct has turned out to be an illusion. And 
if we read more carefully what modern psychology actually 
teaches, we can see readily enough why it is an illusion. The 
instincts are not stimulated to activity, as perhaps they were 
in primitive ages, by a true picture of the relevant environ 
ment in which they must find their satisfaction, but oftener 
than not in our civilization by quite false fictions, accidently 
encountered or deliberately devised. They are not set in 
motion by obvious truth, and the action to which they are 
habituated has no necessary connection with the end desired. 
For this reason it is impossible in the modern world to trust 
instinct alone, once it is seen that our instincts are not in 
gear with the facts, and that they are not equipped by habit 
with a knowledge of ways and means. 
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Perhaps it will be denied that anyone proposes to trust 
instinct in the way I have described the cult here. It is true 
that no one does wholly trust it in practice, not even the 
most pagan of the anti-Puritans. Practice is often bette; 
than the theory. But I insist that this theory is central 
in our modern liberal culture, and that it has very serious 
consequences. 

The most serious is that the theory undermines the intel. 
lectual resistance of those who see the evil of trying to run 
modern civilization on the notion that what happens to be 
interesting is, therefore, the measure of the public interest, 
and a guide to the conduct of the politician, the editor, the 
popular artist, and the teacher. In every one of the popular. 
izing professions you will find among the ablest a feeling of 
frustration and a vein of cynicism. Their pride of craft and 
their love of excellence encounter not only the inevitable 
resistances which are part of the game, but a certain 
moralized and highfalutin doubt about whether it is not un. 
democratic, unpleasantly superior, and almost sinful to do 
what they feel to be the first-rate thing. 

They lack, in other words, the support of the authorita- 
tive dogma of their time, the dogma of instinct, when they 
seek the highest good. It is as if the intellect of mankind 
had conspired against itself and had lamed its right arm in 
the eternal war of light against darkness. It is the business 
of criticism to destroy this cult of the second best. Destroy- 
ing it will not, of course, insure the victory, or suddenly 
transform the timid and time-serving—the Burges and the 
Lubins—into courageous and candid men. But at least it 
will deprive the tempter of his scripture when he whispers 
seductively in men’s ears that by drifting idly with the 
eddies of popular interest they are serving the interests of a 


free people. 
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THE ECLIPSE OF EUROPE 
By FRANCIS W. HIRST 


ARLY in the eighteenth century, Bolingbroke, the 
most brilliant perhaps of all our political exiles, 
warned his countrymen against “mingling” in the 

affairs of Europe. More than a century later that 
warning was repeated and emphasized by Cobden, and be- 
came a tenet of British foreign policy under successive 
administrations from 1860 to 1906 or 1914. A similar policy 


b for the United States was promulgated by Washington and 


Jefferson, and finally incorporated in the famous Monroe 


Doctrine by the fourth of the Virginian Dynasty. The 


British policy of non-intervention in the wars of the 
Continent broke down in the fatal month of August, 1914; 
and the American doctrine was laid aside by President 
Wilson two and a half years later. Both branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race are now involved and entangled in a chain 
of consequences whose end no human eye can foresee. 

At the end of the fourth century, Claudian, last of the 
great Roman poets, wrote triumphantly of Rome’s eternity 
and omnipotence. But within a few years the compages of 
the Roman Empire began to crack, and within a century 
Romanized Europe from Sicily to Britain, and from the 
Danube to the Straits of Gibraltar, had dissolved — 


Art after art went out and all was night. 


Who knows what is written in the Book of Doom for the 
Europe of to-day? Who can spell the drift of its hollow states, 
or say how many will sink under the load of militarism into 
hopeless bankruptcy and helpless disorder? For my part, I 
find some comfort in the pessimism of public writers. If our 
inferior bards and publicists were as blithe as Claudian we 
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might well despair. There is hope in the pessimistic warning, 
of economists and bankers; for to be forewarned is to be fore. 
armed, and public opinion in America and in Great Britain 
is now so well instructed that our statesmen can safely pro. 
ceed along the path which leads to recovery. 

More than a year has passed since President Harding 
diagnosed the diseases of the world, and prescribed as the 
one sovereign remedy a removal of the “staggering burden 
of armaments.” The steps by which he and his advisers ar. 
rived at this conclusion are tolerably well known. I am sure 
that most intelligent business men and bankers, both in the 
United States and in Great Britain, are conscious of a con. 
nection between trade depression and over-expenditure on 
armaments. But the most suggestive method of reaching 
that conclusion is to start with the depreciated and debased 
currencies of the Continent and to ask how their value can 
be restored, or at least how it can be so fixed and stabilized 
that the wild fluctuations of the foreign exchanges, so disas- 
trous to commerce and so destructive to trading, can be 
minimized, if not entirely eliminated. 

The financial condition of the states situated in the 
European war area is to-day very much worse than it was 
even a year ago, as a few examples will show. In the spring 
of 1921 the exchange of Berlin on London was about 240 
marks to the pound. It is now about 1,340 marks to the 
pound. The Warsaw London exchange was about 3,200 
marks to the pound and is now about 17,000 marks to the 
pound. The Vienna exchange was about 1,475 crowns, and is 
now about 35,000 crowns to the pound. Bucharest, Budapest, 
Sofia, Helsingfors, and Belgrade, judged by their currencies, 
are all in a much worse condition than a year ago. 

The French and Italian currencies are a trifle better than 
they were, as both the French and Italian governments have 
been able to borrow the money required to finance their 
enormous deficits; but the Greek drachma, thanks to the 
disastrous war with Turkey in Asia Minor, is worth only a 
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little more than half what it was in April, 1921. Then it stood 
at about §4 to the pound; now it stands at about 100, and 
the Greek government has been driven to resort to the 
desperate expedient of a forced loan. Among the European 
neutrals, Sweden and Switzerland can still boast that their 
currencies are at a premium in terms of the paper pound; 
though the paper pound at about 4.45 compares favorably in 
terms of the gold dollar with the rate of 3.91 of a year ago. 
Meanwhile, the Russian ruble can hardly be said to have 
any value left. No wonder that Lenin and his colleagues are 


beginning to doubt the efficacy of those economic doctrines 


which they derived from Karl Marx; and are as anxious to 
import capital as their teacher was to extinguish it. 

In the case of Russia, economic conditions are notoriously 
as bad as currency conditions: they could not be worse. 
But I do not say that a country’s money is a sufficient index 
to industrial conditions, though a depreciating currency is 
an infallible sign of a deterioration in public finance and a 
decline in public credit. Some weeks ago there was a tend- 
ency among the experts to put forward ingenious measures 
for the stabilization of European exchanges as a primary 
object of the Genoa Conference. There was to be a gold pool 
and a central bank; and bankrupt countries were to be pro- 
vided with a brand-new, spick-and-span money which would 
provide traders and investors with a trustworthy medium of 
exchange. It is natural that experts should believe in tech- 
nical remedies, or at any rate profess to believe in them. But 
the European situation is not to be cured by homeopathy. 
The patients require radical treatment. 

Almost all the European budgets disclose a gaping void 
between revenue and expenditure which cannot be filled 
either by taxes or loans. That is the reason why almost every 
government has been resorting to the printing-press, and 
issuing more and more paper money to pay its armies of 
soldiers and bureaucrats. Of the new states, Czecho-Slovakia 


is the only one which has put its finances on anything like a 
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decent footing, and the only one, I think, whose money js 
worth more than it was a year ago. The government has 3. 
ready been rewarded; for it has been able to borrow consid. 


erable sums in Landon, New York, and Amsterdam, | 


Czecho-Slovakia can balance, or nearly balance, its budget, 
there is no obvious reason why Jugoslavia, Poland, Latvia, 
Esthonia, and Finland should not do likewise. They are no; 
burdened by heavy war debts. Their troubles are of their own 
making; for mutual jealousies, supported, no doubt, by fears 
of greater neighbors, have induced them to maintain armig 
of preposterous size and to pursue an economic policy which 
is fatal to commerce and internal prosperity. 

The debasement of money is probably the worst crime 
government in peace time can commit against the society for 
whose welfare it is responsible. By this means the savings of 
the thrifty are swept away, industry is discouraged, honesty 
in business becomes impossible, and the vilest type of swin. 
dler is enriched at the expense of the community. But public 
money cannot be stabilized in the new European countries 
until the public budget has been balanced and the public 
credit restored. The experts did their best at Brussels, but 
their recommendations were ignored by the governments 
who had appointed them. The proposals made at Genoa by 
the hundreds of competent experts there will be equally in. 
effectual unless the statesmen can agree upon and carry out 
a policy which will restore peace and economy to Europe, 
and prepare for a rational revision of all outstanding debts 
and indemnities. 

But at least one really valuable piece of work has been 
accomplished at Genoa. I refer to the report of the Financial 
Commission, of which the full text has been published. The 
report is made up of a series of resolutions which present, 
taken together, a concise, logical, and practical philosophy o! 
European paper currencies and exchanges. They are in esset- 
tials neither more nor less than a brief, up-to-date edition 0! 
the resolutions passed by the Brussels Conference, and, In- 
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deed, they refer to the memorial on international finance and 


; currencies (dated January 16, 1920) which was among the 


documents laid before the Brussels Conference in September, 
1920. The report holds that a stabilization of European cur- 
rencies is essential to the reconstruction of Europe; that 
hanks of issue should be free from political pressure; that 
these central banks should co-operate, and should meet at an 
early date for the purpose; that all European currencies 
should be based upon a common standard, and that this 
standard must be gold. They add that all restrictions on 
exchange dealings should be abolished. While admitting the 
undoubted advantages of a return to pre-war gold parity, 
the Commission points out that, in the case of countries 
whose currency has greatly depreciated, a return to parity 
would involve economic dislocation, and such an increase in 
the burden of internal debt as would cause “too heavy a 
strain upon production.” The decision as to parity must be 
left in each case to the country concerned; but the essential 
tact, the condition upon which all reform depends, is stated 


' in the seventh resolution, which runs as follows: 


“So long as there is a deficiency in the annual budget of a 
state, which is met by the creation of fiduciary money, or 
bank credits, no currency reform is possible, and no approach 
to the establishment of a gold standard can be made. The 
most important reform of all must therefore be the balancing 
of the annual expenditure of the state without the creation of 
fresh credits unrepresented by new assets. The balancing of 
the budget requires adequate taxation, but if government ex- 
penditure is so high as to drive taxation to a point beyond 
what can be paid out of the income of a country, the taxation 
itself may still lead to inflation. The reduction of government 
expenditure is the true remedy. The balancing of the budget 
will go far to remedy an adverse balance of external payment 
by reducing internal consumption. But it is recognized that 
in the cases of some countries the adverse balance is such as 
to render the attainment of equilibrium in the budget diffi- 
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cult without the assistance in addition of an external loan. 
Without such a loan that comparative stability in the cur. 
rency, upon which the balancing of the budget by the means 
indicated above largely depends, may be unattainable.” 

Though I cannot agree that excessive taxation is likely to 
cause inflation, the only serious criticism that can be passed 
upon the resolution is that the Commission of experts does 
not indicate how budgets are to be balanced. They might at 
least have pointed out that the one all-important contribu. 
tion which Genoa should have made to the stabilization of 
currencies and exchanges was a general, proportionate, and 
drastic reduction of military budgets. 

In his note to the Italian Ambassador explaining why the 
United States would not participate in the Genoa Confer. 
ence, Mr. Hughes said that his government, after examining 
the Cannes resolutions and the suggested agenda for Genoa, 
felt that questions had been excluded “without the satisfac. 
tory determination of which the chief causes of economic 
disturbance must continue to operate.”” He added that, while 
the American people are desirous of assisting the economic 
recovery of Europe, they are opposed to becoming “unnec- 
essarily involved in European political questions.” In an- 
other statement from Washingtoz it was made clear that the 
exclusion of the question of disarmament was especially 
objected to. 

At first sight, this action of the United States seemed to 
destroy all the lingering hopes that earnest lovers of peace 
had directed towards Genoa. After the American decision 
pessimism prevailed in political circles here and also, I think, 
on the Continent. Mr. Lloyd George retired to Wales and 
contemplated resignation. Persons in his confidence felt sure 
that the Genoa Conference would be postponed until the 
autumn and possibly abandoned altogether. The French 
government and press were openly hostile to the Conference. 
The Italian government wavered. Even when the date was 
officially fixed, and Mr. Chamberlain announced in the House 
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of Commons that Mr. Lloyd George would lead the British 
delegation, supporters of the government in the newspapers 
warned the public not to expect too much. Such success as 
the Conference has had is largely due to the action of the 
United States government, or rather to the reasons assigned 
for that action. Nothing less would have brought Mr. Lloyd 
George and other statesmen who really desired to take a step 
forward at Genoa to a realization of the fundamental needs 
of the moment; for it is universally felt that if the miseries 
engendered by the war and the peace are to be alleviated and 
shortened, the United States must lend a hand. 

It has now been made clear that the American government 
will not participate in the reconstruction of Europe until the 
states of Europe have shown a willingness to help them- 
selves. This attitude is logical and, I believe, perfectly sound. 
The Americans have shown their philanthropy by a splendid 
effort to relieve the famine in Russia; but why should they 
lend money to Europe, or entertain any scheme for the reduc- 
tion of war debts, so long as their money and their credit are 
certain to be thrown into a pool of bottomless deficiency, or 
frittered away on preparations for another war? 

As soon, then, as the policy of America towards Europe 
became known, a salutary change of direction was felt in 
London, and Mr. Lloyd George turned his versatile mind to 
the question how disarmament, though not on the agenda, 
might yet be brought about at Genoa. Curiously enough, the 
most promising path to the desired goal was found in the 
inclusion of Russia —I say curiously, because a conference 
with delegates from the Soviet government seems to have 
been almost as distasteful to Washington as to Paris. It oc- 
curred, however, to some independent outsiders in England, 
who appreciated the desperate straits of the Russian govern- 
ment and their readiness to go almost any length in order to 
obtain recognition, that a stipulation might be made for the 
demobilization of the Red Army and its reduction to a peace 
basis, on condition that a similar demobilization should 
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simultaneously be carried out by Poland and other bordering 
states. 

It was objected that the Russian government would never 
agree to such a proposal; but the burden of the Red Army js 
felt at Moscow, and so far from raising objections, the 
Russian government promptly took a most important step 
towards the fulfilment of this all-essential and beneficent 
project. On his way to Genoa, Chicherin met at Riga the 
foreign ministers of Poland and Latvia and Esthonia, and 
signed there on March 30 a treaty of which the text has since 
been published. The third part of this treaty deals with peace 
and disarmament. The four states solemnly confirm their 
“sincere desire for universal peace,” as well as their decision 
“to live in harmony, and to undertake the settlement of 
contentious questions by pacific means.” With this object 
they promise to support whole-heartedly the principle of the 
limitation of armaments in all states, and suggest the estab- 
lishment of frontier zones and other peaceful precautions. 
The second part of the treaty deals with the re-establishment 
of commercial relations between the four states; and in the 
first part entitled “Economic Reconstruction” the delegates 
of Esthonia, Latvia, and Poland “express the opinion that it 
would be opportune for the work of the economic recon- 
struction of Eastern Europe to recognize de jure the Soviet 
government of Russia.” 

At all conferences since the peace, including Washington, 
the chief political obstacle to the restoration of peace budg- 
ets and peaceful trade on the Continent of Europe has 
manifestly been France. The French government is still add- 
ing to its colossal debt at a colossal rate. Its present deficit is 
officially announced to be twenty-two milliards — over 
eighteen hundred million dollars at present rates of exchange. 
But the French Minister of Finance professes to balance his 
budget by treating the deficit as “sums recoverable from 
Germany.” That, of course, only makes matters worse; for it 

commits the French government to the policy of forcing the 
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German government and the German people to pay amounts 
S infinitely beyond their capacity. This reliance upon Germany 
to perform the physically imposstble task of paying its “just 
debts” also explains the present magnitude of the French 
army, and the action of French military missions in Poland 
and certain other of the new states. Hitherto, the French 
government and press have made the size of the Red Army 
an excuse for the size of their own; but on the opening day of 
the Conference at Genoa, when M. Chicherin intimated the 
willingness of Russia to participate in a general reduction of 
standing armies, M. Barthou on behalf of France denounced 
the project and declared that disarmament must not be ad- 
mitted to the agenda. Into what impasse this line of policy 
will lead our French allies who can say? But if the Treaty of 
Riga may be relied upon — and the four governments con- 
cerned are supported by neutral well-wishers of peace like 
Sweden, Holland, and Switzerland, as well as by Great 
Britain and Italy — there is at least a chance that the Quai 
d'Orsay may abandon obstruction for fear of isolation. In - 
any case, this is to be hoped for the sake of the French people 
—who are now face to face with public bankruptcy — as 
well as for the sake of the other groaning nations of Europe. 

It is difficult to draw any satisfactory deductions as to the 
future from the Genoa Conference, which has left behind it 
a state of confusion. The neutral countries were dissatisfied, 
because the part assigned to them by the “Big Three” was 
so small; and partly for this reason Mr. Lloyd George received 
very little help save from Italy in his struggle with French 
militarism. His project of a ten years’ peace pact was ambi- 
tious and showy. In a speech at the Anglo-American Press 
dinner on April 26, he described Europe as on the edge of a 
volcano, and declared that the Genoa Conference would fail 
unless his pact was adopted. If a peace pact means a pact for 
the maintenance of the Treaty of Versailles, there would be 
no opposition from the French government, but such a pact 
would merely mean a military alliance of certain powers for 
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the purpose of preventing any alteration of improvement in 
the Treaty, and as such would stereotype the present intoler. 
able conditions of European society, leading very likely t 
an entente between Russia, Germany, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Turkey, and other desperate nations, which would again di. 
vide the Continent into two armed and hostile camps. In 
any case, the ten years’ peace was one of the many projects 
that the Genoa Conference scaled down — or passed on to 
the Hague. 

If once the demilitarization of Europe could be commenced, 
and a chance so given to its many states of balancing their 
budgets by substituting defensive police forces for large and 
menacing standing armies, I should feel some hope for the 
rational settlement of another thorny problem — that of 
war indemnities and war debts — which impedes the road to 
financial and commercial recovery. 

A more dismal and painful subject, alike to debtors and 
creditors, it were hard to conceive than that of the inter. 
Allied war debts, inextricably entangled as they are with the 
still more melancholy problem of German reparations. Never 
since the affair of Shylock has legal justice been more sharply 
divorced from reason and expediency. 

An Englishman is perhaps the only person who can speak 
about the war debts with propriety and candor to an 
American; for in the first place, the total British war debt is 
greater than that of the United States; in the second place, 
its burden per head of the population is much heavier; and 
in the third place, the amount borrowed by the British gov- 
ernment from the American government after the United 
States entered the war was less than the amount lent by 
Great Britain to the Continental Allies during that period, 
and less than half the total war debts of the Allies to Great 
Britain from first to last. It follows as a bare economic propo- 
sition, assuming the equal justice of all war debts and the 
legal sanctity of these obligations, that a complete cancella- 
tion of inter-Allied debts, or a proportionate scaling down 
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thereof, would involve a much smaller sacrifice to the indi- 
vidual American than to the individual British taxpayer. 
But there is another consideration, partly moral, partly 
economic, in connection with war loans, that should always 
be in the minds of statesmen and publicists. If you pay 
money to other people to fight for you, you are hardly en- 
titled to expect much of it back when the fighting is over, 
and a large proportion of the combatants are wounded or 
dead. If one state lends money — or rather arms, explosives, 
and munitions — to another state to maintain a war for what 
is deemed to be a common cause, the lender cannot expect 
funds to be available for repayment just as if the money had 
been lent for railways or other reproductive purposes. Let us 
remember in all future discussions of this delicate topic — 
and as a French wit once remarked, financial relations be- 
tween relatives begin by being delicate and too often end by 
becoming indelicate — that every pound or dollar “lent” to 
Russians, Serbs, Italians, and others for fighting in the late 
war made it not easier but more difficult for them to return, 


or to pay interest on, previous borrowings. 


Another point to be borne in mind as by no means irrele- 
vant to the discussion is the fact that America came into the 
war when the Allies were on the verge of exhaustion, and 
that the result of continuing the war for nearly two years 
longer was that they nearly all became insolvent, and were all 
without exception compelled to debase their currencies and 
unable after the armistice to resume specie payment. In 
every case the home creditor is receiving interest in a de- 
preciated money, which means that his government has 
confiscated portions of that which was due to him. The effect 
of pressing the legal contract, which entitles the United 
States to payment in gold dollars for food and explosives 
supplied at a time when prices were at their very peak, will 
be intelligible to the merest tyro in finance and economics. 

Nor should it be forgotten that for a year after America 
came into the war, American troops were not able to take 
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part in the fighting; and that during this period the losses oj 


the Allies in men, an irretrievable calamity, were prodigious 
In arguing the cold figures of war budgets, war taxes, anj 
war debts, we are far too apt to overlook the appalling sta. 
tistics of living capital. 

In conclusion, let me accept for the sake of argument what 
appears to be a rather common opinion in America. In dis. 
cussions of the subject in the United States I have ofter 
heard men say that they had little hope of receiving back the 
money lent to the Continental Allies, but that Great Britain 
would have to pay because she was solvent. Upon this 
hypothesis I would submit that, if the United States js 
legally and morally entitled to enforce in perpetuity a pay. 
ment of four hundred and fifty million dollars or thereabouts 
from the people of Great Britain, the British government js 
equally entitled to insist that no obstructions of any kind 
shall be placed by the creditor upon the debtor. Some econ. 
omists hold that it will be physically impossible for Great 
Britain to pour every year into the United States, without 
receiving anything back in American produce, this vast 
volume of British manufactured goods and services, even 
with the help of her colonies and dependencies. However 
that may be, it is certain that the thing cannot be done ifa 
protective and almost prohibitive tariff is interposed by the 
creditor nation. If, then, the American government, in con- 
formity with what is said to be the present mood of the 
majority of American people, should decide to forgive the 
Continental debts and enforce the British, I would suggest 
that the American tariff must be lowered for the purpose of 
receiving British manufactures and the products of the 
British Empire to the value of the annual interest payment. 
If legal justice cannot be enforced equally against all those 
who are called upon to pay, those who are ready to do so must 
surely be enabled to carry out their contracts in the only 


way possible. 
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THREE POEMS 
By EDMUND BLUNDEN 


THE SHADOW 


ERE’S a dell that’s sunny enough 
for laughing joy; 
Robins whistling clear enough 
From mossy woodpile near enough, 
but where’s my joy? 


Blithe in truth looks frost’s blue eye 

And lovely blue the brook flits by, 

Red-faced sun and jewelled sloe 

And jests of old crow answering crow 
Would all wake joy; 

But old time slyly all the while 

Checks the song and dims the smile, 

And sense so eager turns to shade, 

In silence stumbling through the glade. 


THRESHOLD 


F I knocked in this dead night, 
She would know, as fate had told, 
Who stood in the streaming light, 
Though the young look had grown old. 
Years have gone since last we two 
Met in the lane and parted wide, 
There by the fire I see her new, 
Perhaps a lover or a bride; 
There, it is but tap the pane 
And what might be? dare I so? 
Rouse the sleeping past again 
And tangle now with long ago? 
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What would pass, a riddle lies, 
But not time, for all he tries, 
Could darken the awakened gleam 
Of love’s early primrose dream — 
Primroses, how we hailed their peeping, 
Under the black-barked woodsides creeping, 
And kingcups by the cold lost rill 

And other flowers our hats to fill — 

But hawthorn flowers she’d have me leave, 
They cross a threshold but to grieve; 
Twas primrose all our journeys through, 
Her love, air’s beams, earth’s faéry too. 


For with what joyful starry drops 

Those primrose buds bedewed each copse! 
And all the new-born air excelled 

To show what long has been withheld. 


And though in pale offense she turned 
And latched the door and left me spurned 
She could not choose but weep anon, 
She, to her life’s noon blossoming on, 
And think as I do, where’s joy gone? 
Finding in some unbidden tears 

That there are buds no winter sears, 
And when time comes, for old time’s sake 
Primrosing in our earliest brake. 


COUNTRY SALE 
DER the thin green sky, the twilight day, 


The old home lies in public sad array, 


Its time being come, the lots ranged out in rows 
And to each lot a ghost. The gathering grows 
With every minute, neckcloths and gold pins; 
Poverty’s purples; red necks, horny skins, 

Odd peering eyes, thin lips and hooking chins. 


‘ 
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Then for the skirmish, and the thrusting groups 
Bidding for tubs and wire and chicken coops, 
While yet the women hang apart and eye 

Old friends and foes and reckon what they’ll buy. 
The noisy field scarce knows itself, and none 
Takes notice of the old man’s wavering moan 
Who hobbles with his hand still brushing tears 
And cries how this belonged here sixty years, 
And picks his brother’s picture from the mass 

Of frames; and still from heap to heap folks pass. 


The strife of tongues even tries the auctioneer, 

Who, by the dealer smirking to his leer, 

A jumped-up jerky cockerel on his box, 

Runs all his rigs, cracks all his jokes and mocks; 

‘Madam, now never weary of well-doing,” 

The heavy faces gleam to hear him crowing. 

And swift the old home ’s fading. Here he bawls 

The white four-poster, with its proud recalls, 

But folks on such old-fashioned lumber frown; 

“Passing away at a florin,” grins the clown. 

Here Baskett’s Prayer Book with his black and red 

Finds no more smile of welcome than the bed, 

Though policeman turn the page with wisdom’s 
looks — 

The hen-wives see no use in such old books. 

Here painted trees, and well-feigned towers arise, 


And ships before the wind that sixpence buys. 


All’s sold; then hasty vanmen pile and rope 
Their loads, and ponies stumble up the slope. 
And all are gone, the trampled paddock’s bare; 
The children round the buildings run and blare, 
Thinking what times these are! not knowing how 
The heavy-handed fate has brought them low, 
Till quartern loaf be gone too soon to-day, 
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Nor any for to-morrow. — Long then play, 
And make the lofts re-echo through the eve, 
And sweeten so the bitter taking-leave. 


So runs the world away. Years hence shall find 
The mother weeping to her lonely mind 

In some new place, thin set with makeshift gear, 
For the home she had before the fatal year; 
And still to this same anguish she’ll recur 
Reckoning up her fine old furniture, 

The tall clock with his church-bell time of day, 
The mirror where so deep the image lay, 

The china with its rivets numbered all, 
Seeming to have them in her hands — poor soul, 
Trembling and crying how these, loved so long, 
So beautiful, all went for an old song. 
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A HAUGHTY AND PROUD GENERATION 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER 


T is easy to say who are our British novelists of the 
first flight: they are Mr. Conrad, Mr. Hardy, Mr. 
George Moore, Mr. W. H. Hudson — and possibly Mr. 
Bennett. That I regard as indisputable if we may take 

the novel as giving us something more than the tale — as 
being a tale with a projection of life, a philosophy, but not an 
obvious moral, or propagandist purpose. First-flight nov- 
elists, then, will be those who have perfected their methods 
and are resigned. 

The second flight will be, in our literature, Pushkin’s 
“haughty and proud generation: vigorous and free in their 
passions and adventures”; they are such writers as Norman 
Douglas, P. Wyndham Lewis, D. H. Lawrence, Frank 
Swinnerton, Katherine Mansfield, Clemence Dane, Dorothy 
Richardson, and James Joyce. Your first flight will be wise; 
your second, dogmatic. One likes to thank them, for what 
it is worth, with one’s note of applause. But they will not 
thank you much in return because they are going on to the 
new adventures, the new explorations of method. 

Let us for a moment differentiate between the novel and 
the tale — or let us at least try to get at a working defini- 
tion. The novel of to-day is probably the only intellectual, 
poetic, or spiritual exercise that humanity is engaged in per- 
forming. It is probably, too, the only work of exact and dis- 
passionate science. 

We may consider the tale first. Mr. Kipling, speaking at 
his reception at the Sorbonne, talked recently of “the litera- 
ture of escape.”’ I don’t know whether this phrase is an ac- 
cepted classification of academic criticism, or whether we 
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owe it to the genius of Mr. Kipling. Mr. Arthur Symons gai, 
long ago that all art is an escape — but that is another ma. 
ter. Anyhow, that is a very valuable phrase. For the litera. 
ture of escape embraces whole century-long ranges of efor; 
from “The Golden Ass” of Apuleius to the last sadic rub. 
bish of Miss Dash; all the works from the story of Mor. 
giana and the Forty Thieves to “Treasure Island”’ or “Lorna 
Doone,” reading which the tired city typewriter or the mil. 
lionaire’s office boy may escape from their environments 
and so recruit their vital forces. 

The tale— even the novel of commerce — should not be 
despised. Mr. Gladstone sought refuge from the Irish Ques. 
tion in “John Inglesant”; Edward the Seventh read the 
nautical romances of Captain Marryat to solace himself 
whilst he was negotiating the Entente Cordiale, and thus we 
see the tale interlaced as it were with the greatest of inter. 
national happenings. The King’s taste was sounder than 
that of the Prime Minister — but King or Premier, midin. 
ette or millionaire, you must come at last to this: you must 
find escape from yourself in the artless tale — in the fiction 
of commerce. The late Mr. Meredith used to await with 
impatience the daily instalments of feui/leton in one of our 
ha’penny papers. 

But when it comes to criticism of the tale one is, in Eng- 
land, thrown back almost entirely upon the “short story.” 
The English long tale is practically always merely anodyne, 
without art, construction, presentation, or progressive effect. 
You read it and “escape,” but you have no comment to 
make. It calls for none. And the short “short story” is a 
very old form. Told by story-tellers in bazaars, by mediaeval 
queens to their courts, or by anecdote-cappers round the 
fires of smoking-rooms, the tale was constrained by time to 
be short and by the exacting nature of audiences to be well 
told. For people who listen must be gripped more firmly than 
people who read. 

And one may say that all the pure art of the English- 
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writing peoples has until quite lately gone into the short 
story. You could cite Mr. Kipling, Mr. Wells, and even Mr. 
\W. W. Jacobs without absolute shame against Continental 
writers of this one form. For the whole art of these three writers 
of genius has gone into their short stories — the whole, that is 
to say, of their senses of proportion, of narration, and of con- 
struction. The “Country of the Blind” volume of Mr. Wells, 
any volume of the Indian tales of Mr. Kipling, and any vol- 
ume of Mr. Jacobs are products of sheer genius in narration. 
Naturally any volume of Maupassant in his greatest vein — 
say, the original “Yvette” collection — excels the English 
books because in addition to skill of narration Maupassant 
had a great, gloomy, philosophic outlook which transfused 
all his really representative writing. And when an artist has 
the temperament that will let his work be transfused by a 
profound or a lofty perception of the broader aspects of 
human vicissitudes, his work will have greater value to the 
republic than that of the most skilled constructors of anec- 
dotes. Chekhov, though not so practised in elisions as Mau- 
passant, was to all intents and purposes as skilled a narrator 
and so, for the matter of that you might say, is Schnitzler. 

Let us then put it that, although the writing of good short 
stories is not an essentially English occupation, when English 
men of genius do turn their attention to that form, they not 
infrequently attain to high achievement in pure art. But as 
far as this country is concerned, the practice of that form 
seems to be in abeyance. I cannot, at any rate, think of any 
English writer who could be classed as in the second flight 
of writers of the short story. Mr. Kipling and Mr. Wells 
of the indisputable first flight have turned their attention to 
other things; I have seen nothing by Mr. Jacobs for a long 
time. 

I ought perhaps to make a reservation in favor of Miss 
Katherine Mansfield. I have had for this lady for so long so 
considerable an admiration that, though dates are not my 


strong point, I think it possible that she stands chronologi- 
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cally with Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Joyce, and Mr. Lewis. Cer. 
tainly in pre-war days — and that is probably the criterig, 
for “‘second-flightness” — Miss Mansfield had arrived at 
strong, severe, at an almost virulent skill in sheer elision: 
relevancy. I can still remember with precision some of her 
contributions to a journal called “Rhythm” that must haye 
lived out its quite valuable life in 1913 or 1914; and certainly 
in her volume entitled “ Bliss’”” Miss Mansfield has carried the 
methods of tight, hard, cold — I wish there were some trans. 
lation for the Latin word saeva — selection further than jt 
has ever been carried in English work. I wish she did more. 
Bulk is not a quality for which one need feel any respect; but 
a number of instances is helpful when it is one’s task to 
generalize. And anyhow there is not too much in the litera. 
ture of escape that one can read, not only to get away from 
the remembrance of one’s creditors, but also with the keen 
pleasure of appreciating the skill of chisel work. Miss Mans. 
field has spent a good deal of time, lately, in exercising a 
mordant pen on contemporary fiction. I wish she had not: we 
have so much more need of good stuff than of analysis of 
indifferent matter. 

So we arrive at the novel and at the second generation of 
its practitioners. Compared with the short story which as an 
art form was certainly perfected in the day of the Parables — 
and who knows in how many generations of earlier Books of 
the Dead and on how many myriads of incised bricks? — 
the novel is still a babe in arms. Henry James was our first 
novelist; Mr. Conrad our next — and then we come to the 
second flight. Henry James was our first Anglo-Saxon writer 
to perceive that this life of ours is an affair of terminations 
and of embarrassments. Mr. Conrad was our next. He real- 
ized that the records of human lives cannot be set down as 
they are set down by the amiable, learned, and incompetent 
contributors to Dictionaries of National Biographies, as 4 
straightforward “article” with dates but not too many 
references. 
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Of course, the great master of both these great men was 
Flaubert, and, if you read the account of the adulterous 
courtship of Emma Bovary by Rodolphe, you read the germ 
of “Ulysses,” of “Tarr,” of all the works of Miss Dorothy 
Richardson, of most of the stories of Mr. Lawrence. Ro- 
dolphe, the rather bounderish country gentleman is trying, 
at a cattle show, to seduce Emma Bovary, the wife of the 
country doctor. They are seated side by side on the seats of 
the tribune. Rodolphe says: “My love for you shall be 
eternal. We shall live as do the little birds in the sacred odor 
of Paradise.” The Prefect cries out: “Trois boeufs; trois 
cochons; douze poules, et un coq!— Maitre Cornu!” — 
“Three oxen; three sows; twelve hens, and a rooster! — 
First Prize: Mr. Hornimann!” Rodolphe continues: “‘Gra- 
cious being! At the mere sight of your form my heart. . . .” 
The Prefect shouts: “Four onions; twelve potatoes; twelve 
turnips! — First Prize: Mr. Sprout!” It is something like 
that: the constant alternation of the romantic-heroic with 
the products of dung and sweat. And that is our life. 

Mr. James must have known too many shrinkings, em- 
barrassments, and fine shades to render them without re- 
morse; Mr. Conrad, much coarser and much less shuddering 
in fibre than the Master from New England, has limited 
himself — as far as form goes — to registering how human 
lives, in a thousand devious, unconnected anecdotes, present 
themselves to the memory of the teller of a story. Mr. Con- 
rad, in fact, is reconciled to, is tranquil in face of, his world 
of ships’ captains and revolutionaries. Mr. James, much 
more akin in spirit to the Flaubert whom he could not bear 
—to the Flaubert who was really a good Christian horrified 
at the way in which Christian men mangled in their practice 
the precepts of Our Lord — Mr. James, then, never got 
over the crudities of merely living. 

It has remained for our novelists of the second flight to 
unite, as best they could, the practices of Mr. James and of 
Mr. Conrad and to carry the process that one step further 
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that art forever demands. The formula, the discovery, has 
trembled as it were on the lips of generations of novelists 
the world over. You find it in the banquet of Trimalchio; jn 
the Sancho Panza of Cervantes; in Shakespeare’s clowns: in 
Thackeray’s comments on his characters — the sense of th 
gross, the ironic, or the merely smug world that surrounds 
and nullifies the hero. It has remained, let us repeat, for our 
novelists of the second flight to carry the conviction of the 
grinning, complex world into the consciousness, into the 
springs of action of their characters — to render it, not 
objectively, but from the inside. 

Gissing had got so far as to emphasize that the gross 
ironic, smug — and sordid! — world paralyzes the lives not 
only of heroes but of the least significant human beings, 
“New Grub Street” falls short of being a masterpiece of the 
first order only because, like Zola’s “L’Oeuvre,” it is perpet. 
ually harrowing — so ceaselessly harrowing that the mind 
cannot react against its protracted and heavy dragging. Still, 
“L’Oeuvre” and “New Grub Street” are serious studies of 
the hero as artist in process of strangulation by the drag of 
sordid material detail; just as ““The Town Traveller” and 
“Demos” show the quite ordinary man’s character being 
preyed upon by the mere sordidnesses of dirty table-cloths, 
greasy bacon, and frayed trouser-ends. 

Gissing is little read to-day, which is a pity, for he wasa 
sound, industrious, and honest craftsman; and he has left 
practically no following. That is not so much to be regretted 
because his methods, as far as I can see, lead only into a cw 
de-sac. And that brings me to Mr. Swinnerton. 

To read Mr. Swinnerton at his best is to hear all the time 
the cadences of Gissing; and even in such carefully psycholo- 
gized work as the character called Jenny of “Nocturne” 
there is the perpetual undertone of the dirty table-cloth and 
the greasy bacon. The mental states of the girl are continv- 
ally at the mercy of re-hashed mutton and wet hat trimmings 
—or of bisque de homard and peaches. Psychologically 
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these are not frouvailles — only Mr. Swinnerton’s neck of 
mutton and the bread pudding of the domestic hearth, as 
well as the Beaune in the glass of the seducer, are excellent 
renderings of still life. 

But Mr. Swinnerton — and “Nocturne” is incomparably 
his best book — is not just doing the sordid surroundings plus 
the young woman’s reaction into luxurious seduction on 
board a lordly yacht, that being the “plot” of this work 
stated unsympathetically. (And the plot of every work worth 
consideration should be capable of standing up against 
unsympathetic statement.) He has sufficient perception of 
the complexity of life to attempt to crowd into the story of 
five or six hours the whole mental history, the whole pro- 
gression, of his young woman’s “‘fall.”” And not only does he 
attempt this but he succeeds in the attempt. That is a very 
considerable achievement. It may or may not be merely a 
technical feat; but the effect is to convey some at least of the 
ficker and waver of the human soul in the life that we live. 

Descending then from Gissing — though I am quite pre- 
pared to have Mr. Swinnerton or someone else write to the 
papers and declare that he has never felt the influence of 
the author of “Henry Ryecroft” — Mr. Swinnerton makes 
his assault upon the Modern Position. Descending from 
Henry James, Miss Clemence Dane makes hers — not quite 
so uncompromisingly. “‘Legend,” which is Miss Dane’s 
most interesting book, though “Regiment of Women” con- 
tains more harrowing stuff, is another attempt to work into 
a single evening the story of a whole life, the whole work of 
an artist, the complete love affairs, and the death of an 
unknown, problematic woman of letters. Without Mr. 
Swinnerton’s courage or technical “chic,” Miss Dane not 
only provides herself with a narrator, which of course is a 
necessity for her form, but provides the narrator with a 
humble, Jane Eyre-like psychology, vibrating sympathies, 
love affair, and marriage. Thus she carries the “story” on, 
though only in a “prologue,” for months after the evening 
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is over. Mr. Swinnerton just leaves the evening there as fa, 
as ““Nocturne”’ is concerned: we do not get told whether the 
skipper of the lordly yacht marries the girl, or whether th. 
young woman has a baby, or any of the other details that, 
rounding up endings, leave the voracious reader with a com. 
fortable feeling of repletion. 

Nevertheless, Miss Dane’s attempt is an attempt — less 
to get at the complex impressionism of life than at the com. 
plexities of human judgments. A glamorous literary female 
figure is talked about from every point of view within the 
Jamesian-At-Home sphere of life, by almost every imagin. 
able human type to be found in a South Kensington ‘ ‘high. 
brow at home.” A nasty writing man thinks “She” does not 
love her husband; a nice painting man preserves discreet but 
illuminative silences; a “cattish” writing woman thinks 
“Her” second book a sentimental failure; a nice writing 


woman thinks it a monument of irony. So a curiously fussy | 


image of the Figure is built up, the Figure herself dying in 
the distance whilst the “at home” proceeds. Miss Dane in 
short employs Mr. Conrad’s method in unfolding her story 
and goes to the Henry James of “‘ The Aspern Papers” and 
“The Real Thing” for her curiously provincial atmosphere. 

The point, however, about both Mr. Swinnerton and Miss 
Dane is that they do have conceptions of life as a very com- 
plex affair of cross motives. Neither treats characters as 
simple beings whose story is a matter of straightforward 
achievement under one dominant passion — achievement of 
fame, fortune, automobiles, heroines, offspring. Nor does 
either of them seek to render the world a better place. 
Those are very good things. 

We come, then, to the more obviously motive forces of 
the English novel of to-day. We may begin with Mr. Douglas 
— the Mr. Douglas of “South Wind” and “They Went”; 
though really you might just as well call “Alone” a novel 
with modern Italy as central character — modern Italy set 
down from as many angles, cut into as many-faceted a thing 
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as the central figure of “Legend,” and provided with even 
more wines and dishes than the central figure of “ Nocturne.” 

Ina sense Mr. Douglas is a writer of an older generation — 
of a generation infinitely old, critically. To come upon pas- 
sages of appraisement in “‘Alone”’ is to be bewildered by the 
feeling that one’s young, young youth has returned. You 


Shave Ouida and Mathilde Blind — Mathilde Blind of all 


people! — exalted at the expense of James; for all the world 
as if the late Mr. Watts-Dunton were still setting the stand- 
ard of the late “Athenaeum.” There is hardly anyone old 
enough to remember ¢hat literary point of view. 

So that Mr. Douglas, as far as his gifts are concerned, must 
have sprung fully armed from some militant head. He does 
not descend from Gissing or Mr. Conrad; certainly James 
has not influenced him; it is impossible to imagine his having 
the patience to read “Education Sentimentale”; he has 
none of the swift attack of Maupassant. He is most like 
Anatole France — and yet he is very unlike Anatole France. 
He is like, that is to say, because at any moment he will 
illuminate a modern predicament with an anecdote from the 
depths of a most profound antiquity — only you feel that 
Mr. Douglas is quite capable of inventing his anecdote and 
conveying to it, with tremendous gusto and smacking of the 
lips, an almost too gorgeous patina. Not for nothing has he 
told us the story of the faun of Locri. 

“South Wind” is the story, tremulous in surface and in 
treatment, of an affair — of, that is to say, an atmosphere. 
The bishop is nonsense; the duchess is nonsense; the mil- 
lionaire, the boy, the count — they spring for moments into 
life that is more real than life and cast light, not on any 
humanity, but on a place that quivers in Mediterranean 
sunshine. Or let us put it that Mr. Douglas’s central figure 
is the season of nineteen hundred and dash, in Taormina or 
Capri or some such place, and that Mr. Douglas’s human 
dolls illuminate with their actions and illustrate with their 
disquisitions that period of fashionable time. I think this is 
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the best way to put it: for this author’s savage, mordant dis. 
like for humanity would hardly let him make his centr,| 
figure a bishop or any other created human being. The cen. 
tral figure of “They Went” is the Devil, who, I imagine, wa; 
not created; but even with his own devil Mr. Douglas ha; 
not very much patience, not enough to dwell very much or 
very often upon him. But here again his real hero is the faby. 
lous city of the catastrophic end. 

Loving the souls of places, not of men, Mr. Douglas can 
afford to write a great deal more than the human-centre; 
novelist of to-day; so he can afford to be relatiy ely 
personal too. For it matters very little if the personality of 
your writer sticks out in the foreground of places where the 
sunlight always quivers. It does matter a great deal if that 
personality intrudes on the always shadowy renderings of 
human interplay. That is the weak spot of “Tarr” — which 
Mr. Lewis wrote, not with as much aplomb, but quite as 
obtrusively as Mr. Douglas. That is no doubt because both 
these important writers began as essayists — a school thatis 
exceedingly deleterious to the novelist-beginner. For your 
essayist learns to rely on his personality rather than on 
anything else of all the things there are under the sun. 
What, for instance, might not the Mr. Beerbohm of “Seven 
Men” be if he did not perpetually and for a living have to 
be Max — more d/asé, more unpractical, more cynical, and 
less interested than any other man of London Town? 

Mr. Douglas probably imposes his personality out of sheer 
damn-your-eyes don’t-careness; but Mr. Lewis does it of 
set purpose — and sometimes he forgets to do it, out of sheer 
fatigue, one suspects. Then he writes the straightforward 
story of the tale-teller, as he does throughout the adventures 
of Kreisler in “Tarr,” the Tarr episodes themselves being, 
except for the discussions, shadowy and unconvincing. 

But in the discussions Mr. Lewis shows himself an extra- 
ordinarily great artist, not, heaven knows, in what his char- 
acters say, but in the rendering of their temperamental and 
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hysical reactions one upon the other. Mr. Lawrence is a 
creat realist — except when he is recording conversations. 


| Mr. Lewis is our greatest anti-realist; but when he is render- 
Sing conversations he is so great a realist that he makes you 


shiver. His characters writhe — over the marble table-tops 


of restaurants where the waiters rush about, harried, in the 
§ serving of “bocks,” or over the gas cooking-stoves where 
} they are making “lunches” out of the débris, the scraps 
5 from paper parcels purchased from an adjacent crémerie. 
| They indulge in meaningless scraps of talk; but their per- 
| sonalities are set “one over against another,” currents cross- 
) ing, embarrassments, agonizing shynesses, remembrances — 
| and nothing can be more bitter!— of points they might 
| have made in their last speech but seven. That is very 
wonderful. 


The characters of Mr. Lawrence, infinitely more real, 
infinitely more provided with ancestries, their feet infinitely 


| more on the ground, sit about in punts, in fields of asphodels, 
' and talk pathologic nonsense, every word of which Mr. 


Lawrence records as if he had been sitting on the other side 
of the hedge with a stenographer’s tablet. But as for inter- 


| play of personality with personality, in the works of Mr. 
|} Lawrence there is none. Absolutely none. Lawrence’s men 
| and women discuss Love and discuss Liberty as if they were 


looking up those words in the “Encyclopaedia Britannica” 
and reading out what there they found, with a profound 
solemnity, an unwinking preposterousness. 

On the other hand, the author of ‘Tarr’ could never have 


| written “Odor of Chrysanthemums,” the descriptions of 


how a coal miner’s widow washed the body of her husband, 


} killed by a fall in a pit. The odor of chrysanthemums drifts 


in all the while, it being autumn. 

That is Mr. Lawrence being almost greater than it is 
proper to be. For the Mr. Lawrence of “‘The White Pea- 
cock,” of “Sons and Lovers,” is a writer of genius. But he 
indulges his moods too much — at the expense of his sub- 
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ject. And self-indulgence is the last thing that a writer a 
all concerned with realism can allow himself. Temperament 
is, of course, necessary for the genius; but the genius who 
lets his books be nothing but temperament falls either into 
boredom or the ridiculous. And so, in “Women in Love.” 
a recent novel, Mr. Lawrence gives us in all seriousness, 
during a discussion of Love-in-Liberty and Liberty-in-Loye 
the most ridiculous sentence that was ever set down by the 
human pen. I regret that it is too indecent to be quoted in 
this context. 

The fact is that sex discussion occupies—such is the idiocy 
of the repressive laws of Great Britain and the still more 
stupid laws of the United States — far too great a part in 
the public mind of the lands that border the Atlantic. 
becomes an obsession; it ends as a nuisance. Sex is, | sup- 
pose, one phenomenon in a chain of the phenomena of 
growth and of reproduction. It has its importance along 
with eating and other physical processes. One should — 
the novelist, above all, should — regard it with composure. 
But so few do. 

Indeed, I fancy that Mr. Joyce is the only artist we have 
to-day who with an utter composure regards processes of 
reproduction, of nourishment, and of physical renewal. But 
then Mr. Joyce, the supreme artist, regards with an equal 
composure — all things. That is why the law of the United 
States has persecuted his publishers. For law cannot — any 
more than the average of excitable humanity — contem- 
plate composure with equanimity. It is in itself abhorrent. 
If we were all always composed, we should have no war, no 
crime, no daily journalism, no outcry, nothing contemptible, 
very little that was base. We should have nothing but the 
arts. What then would become of poor humanity —of 
l’bomme moyen sensuel, of the preacher, the writer on morals 
and the always excited scientist? They must die! Some day 
they all will. But that time is not yet. 

And Mr. Joyce is a writer of very beautiful, composed 
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English. To read “The Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man” as against, say, “Interim” of Miss Dorothy Richard- 
son is to recognize the difference between singularly fussy 
inclusiveness and absolutely aloof selection. There is really 
more enlightenment as to childhood and youth in the first 
three pages of Mr. Joyce’s book — there is more light thrown 
on the nature of man—than in all Miss Richardson’s 


volumes. 


And that is not to belittle Miss Richardson; for to be 
infinitely little set over against Mr. Joyce, is to be yet con- 
siderable enough. But Mr. Joyce measures his effects by 
things immense and lasting, Miss Richardson by the passing 
standards of the lower middle-class boarding-house. It is as 
you might say Flaubert against Gissing. 
~ Mr. Joyce’s work is a voyaging on a much higher spiritual 
plane: the embarrassments and glories of Miss Richardson’s 
young women are bound up in material details. You are 
embarrassed because of the fichu about your neck; you glory 
because, finding a restaurant open long after normal closing 
time, the Italian proprietor serves you himself, with an air 
of distinguished consideration, with a shiny roll and a cup of 
chocolate — at a table laid with the plates and cutlery for a 
party of four! Now, I am not decrying the rendering of that 
sort of glory or melancholy. A large part of the elation of our 
poor lives as now we live them may well come from the fact 
that with our insufficient means we have received at some 
restaurant more consideration than we had expected. Pro- 
prietors and waiters have some of the contempt of public 
oficials for poor humanity, and some of the clairvoyance in 
appraising purses that belongs to the really successful trades- 
men. To hoodwink such fearsome creatures is to achieve a 
feat such as seldom falls to our portion. But it is only a mo- 
mentary pride. And the depression that comes with shabbi- 
ness of clothes, deep though it be, is not the essential depres- 
sion of the healthy man. 

That is why the school of Gissing is a lesser thing than the 
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school of Joyce. You may put it medically. Doctors tell yo, 
that all your life you have in your throat seven million germ; 
of the cold in the head: but it is only when your vitality js a 
a low ebb that those germs invade your system. For the 
Gissing of “New Grub Street” sordid table-cloths, monoto. 
nously passing lives, and material indigences were the fulcra, 
the essential motive powers, in the lives of heroes. But that 
is not true to life — or it so happens only when the system js 
in a state of low vitality. It is possible that the sudden per. 
ception of a dirty table-cloth, all other things being unbear. 
able, might make a hero-poet rush out and sell his soul to an 
evening paper. But that would be an accidental culmination: 
a pathological state. The contemplation of mutton hash 
contributed largely to the seduction of Mr. Swinnertor’s 
Jenny — and that, given all the sordidnesses of her day, was 
true enough. But a whole procession of days of mutton hash, 
a whole Sahara of table-cloths stained with rings from the 
bottoms of stout glasses, would not turn Mr. Swinnerton’s 
brave Londor Jenny into a prostitute by temperament or a 
real poet into a born journalist. In fact mere irritation at the 
sordidness of his surroundings will do no more than make a 
sound man or woman commit now and then a /écheté; it will 
never change the essentials of a character. 

It is the perception of that fact that gives such great value 
to Mr. Joyce — and to the whole movement of the second 
flight. The mind of every man is made up of several — three 
or four — currents all working side by side, all making their 
impress or getting their expression from separate and indi- 
vidual areas of the brain. It is not enough to say that every 
man is homo duplex; every man is homo x-plex. And this 
complexity pursues every man into the minutest transac- 
tions of his daily life. You go to a bookstall to ask the price 
of a certain publication. Yes! But part of your mind says to 
you very quickly: “This clerk has the nose of my uncle 
George!”’ Another part feels that you have plenty of time 
for your train; another that the fish you had for breakfast 
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is disagreeing with you. Generally you are under a deep de- 

ression caused by the morning’s international news, but 
vou have a particular elation at some movement in the stock 
market. A lady passing leaves a scent of wallflowers; that 
calls up associations to which you hardly attend. Almost 
unknown to yourself, beneath your breath you are humming 
a tune that has yet other associations. It is this tenuous com- 
plexity of life that has its first artistic representation in the 
works of our second flight — and it is this that makes one 
feel hopeful in the general depression of the English literary 
world. It is true that it finds almost its sole appreciation in 
America; but America does at least keep it going. And as 
long as it keeps going — les idées sont en marche. 

The “Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man” is a book of 
such beauty of writing, such clarity of perception, such a 
serene love of and interest in life, and such charity that, being 
the ungenerous creature man is, one was inclined to say: 


| “This surely must be a peak! It is unlikely that this man 


will climb higher!”” But even now that Mr. Joyce has pub- 
lished “Ulysses,” it is too early to decide upon that. One can’t 
arrive at one’s valuation of a volume so loaded as “Ulysses” 
after a week of reading and two or three weeks of thought 
about it. Next year, or in twenty years, one may. For it is as 
if a new continent with new traditions had appeared, and 
demanded to be run through in a month. “Ulysses” con- 
tains the undiscovered mind of man; it is human conscious- 
ness analyzed as it has never before been analyzed. Certain 
books change the world. This, success or failure, “‘Ulysses’’ 
does: for no novelist with serious aims can henceforth set out 
upon a task of writing before he has at least formed his own 
private estimate as to the rightness or wrongness of the meth- 
ods of the author of “Ulysses.” If it does not make an epoch 
—and it well may!—it will at least mark the ending of a 
period. 
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LATTER-DAY CRITICS OF SHELLEY 
By JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 


HERE is a sect of Puritans who have been very 
busy in recent times bringing into disrepute 
everything in modern poetry that has a romantic 
flavor. And as all poetry since 1800 is romantic, 
they have left no stone upon another of the structure raised 
by poetic genius in the nineteenth century. One gets the im. 
pression that these critics are in general men who do not care 
for poetry. They often show an insensitiveness to the niceties 
of poetic expression. One of them, in an essay in which he is 
subjecting Shelley to severe aesthetic criticism, has occasion 
to frown upon the vicious enthusiasm of the romantic poets. 
“Wordsworth proclaimed it,” says Mr. Paul Elmer More, 
“in his worship of the ‘impulse from the vernal wood.’” 
The allusion is, of course, to Wordsworth’s beautiful line, 


One impulse from 4 vernal wood. 


The difference is a small one, but significant. It is the differ- 
ence between a philosophical abstraction, “the impulse from 
the vernal wood,” and a concrete and moving human expe- 
rience. Another of these critics, Professor Irving Babbitt, in 
referring to Keats, believes that he “would not have been 
content in the long run with a purely recreative rdle — to be 
‘the idle singer of an idle day.’” Mr. Babbitt takes for 
granted that we remember the line. Is it possible that he 
means to quote the famous apology of William Morris for the 
want of Victorian prophecy in his “Earthly Paradise”? But 
Morris was not guilty of so flavorless an iteration. What he 
called himself was 


The idle singer of an empty day. 


These moralists seem not to read poetry, like the rest of the 
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world, to enjoy its beauty and revel in its refinements. They 


I read poetry, as they read everything else, “to contradict and 


confute.” They have always some moral system to apply, 
some historical theory to demonstrate. Mr. Babbitt has set 
out to show that Rousseauism is the root of all evil, the ulti- 
mate cause of the great war, and the corrupter of all the mod- 
ern poets. He is obliged to put on a special pair of spectacles 
warranted to shut out everything he doesn’t wish to see. In 
order to prove that Wordsworth was a promoter of licentious- 
ness, he is obliged to take the most innocent sayings out of 
their context, to ignore the figurative character of poetic ex- 

ression, and to interpret the sentiment of a lyrical moment 
as the deliberate statement of an absolute philosophy. Na- 
ture, says Mr. Babbitt, is non-moral; but Wordsworth urges 
you to give yourself up without restraint to nature; conse- 
quently Wordsworth is a dangerous teacher. Wordsworth at 
one time grew weary of books and utilitarian theorizing. And 
when spring came round, with its bland incitements to relaxa- 
tion, he did not decline to take advantage of the season. It 
was time, he thought, to yield himself up, in “a wise passive- 
ness,” to the amiable influences of a March day. In the en- 
thusiasm of the moment he exclaims: 


One impulse from a vernal ‘wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than ali the sages can. 


Upon this charming and innocuous sentiment such critics as 
Mr. More and Mr. Babbitt have pounced with a violence of 
indignation as great as if it was Sabbath-breaking of which 
the poet was guilty. Especially offensive is that little word 
about a “wise passiveness”; Mr. Babbitt would have us take 
it for a sort of abdication of the moral sense! 

It is Shelley who suffers most from this kind of criticism. 
He is the very type of the romantic poet. The most daring in 
speculation, the most imaginative in his conceptions, the 
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most independent and inventive in his use of traditional 
verse forms and literary genres, he is naturally the one mos; 
irritating to the unimaginative reader, the most alarming to 
the timid and unenterprising. Keats by his indifference 
social and political theory offers little opening to a criticism 
whose underlying motive is the social instinct of “safety 
first.”” Byron is readily seen to be comparatively harmless, 
his concern being not so much to advance the truth as to day. 
zle the eyes and shock the sensibilities of the sober and set. 
tled. Coleridge and Wordsworth amply atoned for their 
speculative wild oats by an early recantation of all Sanguine 
views. They simply gave up the cause of social progress and 
re-centred their immortal minds 


In the deep Sabbath of meek self-content. 


And thenceforth the world was troubled by them with noth. 
ing more subversive than the “Ecclesiastical Sonnets,” 
Shelley remained ardent and impenitent; and he must, ac. 
cordingly, at all costs, be shown to be confused in thought 
and flimsy in imaginative conception. 

The lovers of Shelley make most of his shorter and more 
lyrical poems, each the product of a single inspiration, and 
meeting most perfectly the test of Poe that a poem should 
give a single impression of beauty. Few English poets have 
been more wisely submissive to the inner movement of feel- 
ing and fancy. Few have listened more reverently for the 
special strain of music vouchsafed to their ear alone. Shelley 
was not the singer to piece out his authentic melody with the 
cold inventions of the mind, to force his delicate imagination 
into the cramping mould of some approved thought or pre- 
arranged sentiment. One can admire the sententious precision 
of Gray or Horace without wishing that Shelley had brought 
the “Stanzas Written in Dejection” to some quotable con- 
clusion like the Eton College Ode, or had spun them off some 
pompous moral like “integer vitae.” One can love the pol- 
ished hexameters of Virgil without prizing less the subtle 
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changes and unpredictable caprices of Shelley’s stanzas, 
“When the Lamp is Shattered.” The wind bloweth where it 


} \isteth; and Shelley, following the wind of his inspiration, has 


added as new and varied melodies to English poetry as 


| Chopin has to European music. 


The lovers of Shelley have been many and vociferous. His 
lyrics in particular have been praised too much by indiscreet 


| mediocrity. And the latter-day critics would redress the 
} balance by ignoring them almost altogether. But their reason 


for leaving the lyrics alone seems to be quite as much that 
they offer no opening for attack upon his opinions. And that 


S in itself is sometimes made a count against him. Even Pro- 
| tessor Dowden, in the act of defending Shelley, thinks it wise 
} to acknowledge, as if it were an indictment, that his finest 
| lyrics are “pure renderings of states of feeling, without any 
intellectual centres,” and to confess that “the feeling most 
| frequently and most vividly expressed is that of desire in 


some one or other of its forms.” I don’t know when it came to 


| be taken for granted that a lyric poem must have an “‘intel- 
; lectual centre” in some sense different from that of the 


“Hymn of Apollo” or the “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty.” I 
was not aware that that test had been used to rule out of 


; court the songs of Burns, or of Herrick, or of Poe, the elegies 


of Lamartine or Musset, the odes of Catullus or Sappho. And 
as for desire, I do not see how we can be anything but grate- 


} ful to Shelley for the pure spiritual aspiration which he, 


somewhat rarely among lyric poets, so steadily voiced for 
vulgar humanity. It is not, certainly, the desire of Horace for 
a Sabine farm, the desire of Byron for hock and soda, or the 
desire of Salome for the red lips of John the Baptist, and fail- 
ing that, for his head upon a charger. It is the desire of a 
humble follower after the spirit of beauty, one 


Whom, Sprrit fair, thy spells did bind 
To fear himself, and love all human kind. 


The lyric poems of Shelley may be said to be without in- 
46 
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tellectual centres because they do not deal with things of the 
intellect, because they are lyrics. In his longer poems he does 
touch on social and philosophical themes in such a way as t, 
render him properly liable to criticism on this score; and js 
was the utilitarian philosopher, Mill, who first pointed oy: 
this lack in them, and the rationalist Leslie Stephen who 
subjected them to the coldest and most searching criticism, 

Shelley was a product of the revolutionary era in its later 
phase; and he was faced with the well-nigh impossible task of 
reconciling the sanguine hopes of Godwin with the most 
reactionary political events of modern times. When he wrote 
“Queen Mab” in 1813, the democratic movement in France, 
thanks to the “leaguéd kings” of Europe, had been turned 
into Napoleonic imperialism. On all sides, political force was 
purely cynical and selfish. And on all sides, since the Concor. 
dat, the blessing of the Church was upon the national ban. 
ners of tyrants. Still worse was the outlook after the fall of 
Napoleon, when a Holy Alliance of the great powers of 
Europe set itself deliberately, in the name of religion and 
autocracy, to stamp out every spark of a more just and 
reasonable hope. But Shelley could not believe that, in the 
nature of things, mankind was incapable of securing better 
conditions for itself. Shelley was deeply impressed with the 
recuperative and aspiring force of human beings. Men are 
subject to a constant downward drag of selfish and cruel 
passion; and in conceiving the nature of this downward force, 
he very naturally exaggerated, especially at first, the im- 
portance of political and religious superstition and fear. He 
was, indeed, what we call a philosophical anarchist, or ev- 
treme individualist, finding a fertile source of evil in govern- 
ment itself, and looking forward to a day when the control of 
law should give way to the control of cultivated good will 
Like Herbert Spencer two generations later, he wanted s 
little government as possible. His practical programme was 
the most cautious extension of political democracy by peace- 
ful means, as is clearly shown in his prose pamphlet, “A 
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Philosophical View of Reform.” He never advocated the use 
of violence except in self-defense; that would be to join hands 
with the very force which is our enemy. “The Revolt of 
Islam” is a record of bloodless revolution. It was, indeed, 
a failure, being put down by bloody force of “leaguéd kings” 
like the Revolution in France. But it was the forerunner of 
ultimate success; and the death of the prophets Laon and 
Cythna was bound to forward the good cause — the blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the church. In the long run, en- 
lightened reason and good will were bound to get the better of 
superstition and the spirit of domination. 

This is, of course, in essence the faith of all who have any 
faith in the destiny of mankind on the earth; it is the goal in 
particular of such as George Eliot and George Meredith, 
though these Victorian humanists do not share Shelley’s 
aversion to government as such. This faith was expressed in 
the crude rhetoric and ill-digested reasoning of “Queen 
Mab”; with greater refinement of thought, but with un- 
steady power, in “The Revolt of Islam”; and finally, with 
great subtlety and force, in “Prometheus Unbound.” The 
poems are by no means equal either in intellectual or in im- 
aginative power. “Queen Mab” was written by a boy of 
eighteen, was never published by Shelley, and was later re- 
ferred to by him as “‘villainous trash.” “The Revolt of 
Islam” came before the great years of Shelley and is distinctly 
inferior to “Prometheus Unbound.” But a certain class of 
critics makes a point of lumping these poems together in one 
sweeping indictment of him as an artist and a thinker. 

The failure to appreciate the greatest of these poems 
arises partly from the failure to consider them as poems and 
partly from political or religious bias. Mr. Clutton-Brock, 
ignoring the allegorical character of the poems, takes ex- 


; ception to the motivation of “‘The Revolt of Islam” and 


“Prometheus Unbound.” In the story of the first he finds no 
relation of cause and effect. The second is — I am quoting 
Mr. More’s summary of Mr. Clutton-Brock’s analysis — “a 
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drama of a single event, and that causeless, acted by charac. 
ters who drift about aimlessly and know not who they are or 
what relation they bear to one another.” That is, he is judg. 
ing this “lyrical drama,” as Shelley calls it, as if it were 
Racine’s “ Phédre,” or Second Mrs. Tanqueray” 
if, in short, it were intended for a play, concerned with some 
tangle of personal loves and hates. The consummation pre. 
sented in “Prometheus Unbound” is hardly an event in the 
sense of Clutton-Brock, nor is it so intended. It is nothing 
less than the disappearance of tyranny and superstition 
from the lives of men. It is not one event, but the sum and 
crown of innumerable events; no happening in time, a 
Shelley takes pains to tell us on every page, but a consumma. 
tion in eternity — an eternal process or coming-about. But 
since he is writing poetry, the things must be represented to 
the eye by the actual descent of Jupiter and the reunion 
of Prometheus and Asia. 

As for its being causeless, unmotivated, here again Shelley 
is far from wishing to make a play, as he did make one in 
“The Cenci,” in which individual human beings are moved 
to specific action by lust of power, say, or revenge. In this 
poem Shelley wishes to shadow forth his faith that the power 
for good in human nature is eternally tending to eliminate the 
power for evil. The power for good in human nature is doubly 
represented by the figures of Prometheus and Asia, the one 
standing for strength of will in resistance to evil, the other 
for love as opposed to hate. The power for evil is represented 
by Jupiter. And in the fatal order of nature Jupiter is doomed 
to give way before the will of Prometheus and the love of 
Asia. This is not realistic drama but allegory, mythology. 
How motivate a doom? What the poet must do is to person- 
ify it; and Shelley has personified the doom of Jupiter it 
Demogorgon, his son by Thetis. With an understanding o! 
the simple allegory one ceases to talk about the characters 
“drifting about aimlessly.” And the same thing is true o! 


“The Revolt of Islam.” 
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The matter-of-fact critics are at one in finding these poems 
vague and indefinite in meaning. The “Quarterly” reviewer 
of 1821, after reading “‘Prometheus,” found that his tired 
mind had “‘not been rewarded by the acquisition of a single 
jistinct conception.” Mr. More, a century later, finds Shel- 
ley’s longer poems in general empty of meaning. “What 
really appeals to the romantic idealist in the spirit of these 
poems, in their total effect, is a kind of elusive, yet rapturous, 
emanation of hope devoid of specific content.” 

But this line of criticism is in sharp contradiction to an- 
other line taken by certain other critics of the same type. 
Leslie Stephen, while terribly bothered by what seems to 
him the vagueness of the allegory, is at the same time greatly 
scandalized by the particular political doctrines of which it is 
the vehicle. “‘To be ‘unclassed, tribeless, and nationless,’ 
and, we may add, without marriage, is to be in the lowest 
depths of barbarism.” You cannot eat your cake and have it 
too. If Shelley is an anarchist, an internationalist, an indi- 
vidualist, his hope may be perverse or futile in its content, 
but it is hardly “hope devoid of specific content.” 

It is in Mr. Babbitt that this contradiction comes out in 
most striking form. He agrees with Leslie Stephen and Dow- 
den that Shelley is a disciple of Godwin. But he wishes also 
to make him out an advocate of force in realizing the vision- 
ary hopes of that radical theorist. Shelley must be made, with 
Rousseau, and, for aught I know, Wordsworth, the father of 
Nietzsche and the grandfather of Kaiser Wilhelm. And this 
is to be accomplished, of all things, on the evidence of 
“Prometheus Unbound”! “‘ Many of the romanticists,” says 
Mr. Babbitt, “ . . . combine the cult of power with the cult 
of brotherhood. Hercules, as in Shelley’s poem, is to bow 
down before Prometheus, the lover of mankind.” Now, every- 
body agrees that Shelley was, in his political theory, a dis- 
ciple of Godwin. And if there is one thing certain about 
Godwin’s political programme, it is that it looked to the 
propaganda of reason, and not to force, for the bringing 
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about of political justice, and that it explicitly provided for , 
very gradual reform of political abuses. It is equally clear 
that the practical programme of Shelley in “A Philosophical 
View” was simply the most prudent and peaceful extension 
of democratic institutions. Indeed, there are few practical 
minded persons who will not regard the pacific spirit as being 
carried, in Godwin and Shelley both, to extremes little shor: 
of ridiculous. The poet who in “The Revolt of Islam” had, 
whole people slaughtered because they were not prepared to 
support their revolution by force, and who, on the death of 
Laon and Cythna, contented himself with the immortality 
of virtue in the realm of the spirit, is not likely two years 
later to be proposing the subjection of humanity to an incar. 
nation of Napoleonic force. 

As a matter of fact, Shelley appears to mean, on the face of 
it, the exact opposite of what Mr. Babbitt makes him mean. 
If Hercules bows down before Prometheus, this does not 
signify the subjection of man to the spirit of power, but the 
subjection of power to the use of man. There is, in Shelley’s 
view, a power in the universe very different from the power 
of armies. It is what, in his poem on Mont Blanc, he sym- 
bolized in the sublime mountain — 


. . » The secret strength of things 
Which governs thought, and to the infinite dome 
Of heaven is as a law. 


Heretofore the might of the universe has been on the side of 
domination, of Prussianism; but henceforth it is on the side 
of good will and co-operation. That is what is meant by the 
release of Prometheus by Hercules, if it means anything so 
specific — if it is anything more than a symbolic picturiza- 
tion of the freeing of mankind. 

The objection most persistently urged against these poems 
has again its origin partly in this forgetfulness that they are 
poems, and partly in rooted theological antipathies. Miss 
Scudder, in her edition of “Prometheus,” while she regards 
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the poem as having “a noble and organic unity,” and being, 
as a whole, a “work of resplendent insight,” refers to its 
“hopelessly superficial” interpretation of evil. And More and 
Babbitt, following Dowden, point out the general error of 
Shelley in making evil something outside of man. “For a 
Rousseau or a Shelley,” says Mr. Babbitt, evil “is something 
mysteriously imposed from without on a spotless human 
nature.” Now, not being a philosopher, I speak with diffidence 
of a matter so beset with difficulties as the nature and origin 
of evil. To give an interpretation of evil that pretends to 
philosophic completeness is an undertaking not well adapted 
to the uses of poetry. Milton certainly made a sorry mess of 
it. And I was not aware that Shelley was attempting any- 
thing so ambitious as that, at least in the time of his maturity. 
Indeed, we have his word for it that he does not consider any 
of his poems as “containing a reasoned system on the theory 
of human life.” In Prometheus, at any rate, he does not go 
into the origin of evil, but takes it for granted, as we all must, 
as a great power in the life of men. 

And as for his making evil something external to man, I 
don’t see how anyone could manage to do that. Shelley is 
dealing with the moral life of man, that primarily — with 
courage, patience, freedom of thought, and self-control; with 
cruelty, injustice, superstition, and hatred. And where save 
in the heart of man these things are to be found, even by 
Shelley, I cannot imagine. These poems were, I had sup- 
posed, representations of the age-long conflict of the good 
and evil tendencies in man for the possession of his heart. It 
is true that Prometheus stands for the strength of human 
will to resist the tyranny of evil. But even the will of man, 
Shelley tells us in so many words, is “a spirit ill to guide but 
mighty to obey.” It requires the guidance of Love to steer the 
ship of man’s will through the waters of life. For the will of 
man is naturally beset with evil: 


His will, with all mean passions, bad delights, 
And selfish cares, its trembling satellites, 
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A spirit ill to guide, but mighty to obey, 
Is as a tempest-wingéd ship, whose helm 
Love rules. 


Such is the ideal state of things that follows the defeat of 
Jupiter. But in the meantime Jupiter reigns a god, and ey’ 
has great power among men. 

It is true that in “Queen Mab” Shelley does indulge jn 
some rather juvenile declamation on the corrupting influence 
of priests and kings. But how it comes that he is supposed in 
the later poems to make evil something external to man | 
cannot understand unless it be his making the personifica. 
tions of evil different persons from the champions of human. 
ity — making Jupiter, for example, distinct from Prometheus, 
But so is Asia, or Love, a distinct person in the allegory; and 
Love, the force opposed to Evil, is certainly not something 
external to man. So are Satan in “Paradise Lost,” and the 
serpent in the Garden of Eden, distinct from Adam and Eve. 
Such is the nature of poetry, of mythology, and I can’t see 
how one mythology is better than the other in this matter of 
externalizing evil. 

The reason why these critics insist on attributing this 
strange doctrine of external evil to the least superstitious of 
poets is probably that they do not find in him a suggestion of 
that other doctrine of original sin to which they are so 
deeply attached. You will hardly find the word sin in the 
mouth of Shelley, and he certainly would not subscribe to the 
view of Jeremy Taylor quoted so apprevingly by Mr. More: 
“Men naturally know no good, but to please a wild, undeter- 
mined infinite Appetite.” He certainly did not hold that the 
natural impulse of the heart is always evil; and while he 
made much of self-control — which is perhaps the dominat- 
ing trait of Prometheus — he did not find the very essence of 

goodness, as Mr. More and Mr. Babbitt (and Buddha) seem 
to do, in the application of the inner check to every natural 
impulse. 

This inner check is one of the most negative and infertile 
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formulas ever offered by moral philosophy for guiding the 


-onduct of life. This is where I find an “emanation” of faith 
“devoid of specific content.” Why we should put the brake 
on our natural impulses — and just what those natural im- 
pulses are on which we should put the brake—is lef tvery vague 
in this philosophy. With Christianity it is a quite different 
matter. Every Christian knows that he is to check any im- 
pulse to action contrary to the will of God, and for the very 
sufficient reason that he will be given a\ definite reward or 
yynishment according as he observes or does not observe the 
will of God. But these men, for all their Puritanism, are almost 
ostentatious in their avoidance of the fundamental religious 
conceptions of Christianity. Their philosophy seems to have 
had its birth in the rocks of the Libyan desert and the huts of 
Indian fakirs; but of Oriental religion it has retained only 
the asceticism, with none of the sanctions of practical faith. 

Shelley, too, makes much of self-control; but he makes it 
clear what impulses require control, and in the interest of 
what ideal. He makes it clear what positive force in human 
nature will give us the strength for self-control and will make 
it worth our while. Control is to be exercised, he tells us, over 
unsocial impulses, and in the interest of a better human 
society in the benefits of which we are to share. And we have 
in ourselves the beneficent power (the power of love) which 
will enable us to make the exertion. 

Shelley does, indeed, make much of the capacities of indi- 
vidual men and of their claims upon life. That is the essence 
of humanism. But Shelley’s description of the claims of men 
upon life is always in terms of social values, social gratifica- 
tions. And that, too, is humanism — unless Machiavelli is to 
be taken as the typical exponent of humanism. These critics 
of Shelley call themselves the “‘new humanists”; but by 
humanism they certainly mean something which it would be 
impossible for Petrarch or Erasmus to recognize as such. 


When did humanism come to mean the doctrine of original 
sin? 
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And while they call themselves humanists, Shelley they 
call a perfectibilist. But that need not frighten us. Perfect. 
bilism is merely a word like another; it happens to be a term 
of reproach cast upon the romantics and the men of the Ep. 
lightenment by men less hopeful than they. The perfectibilig 
proves, on inquiry, to be simply one who conceives of 
process of social evolution, who believes that in the long run 
reason may more and more prevail and the better side of 
human nature make itself felt. Anyone would think, from 
the tone of those who apply this term, that the perfectibilist 
looks for the millennium next year, as the Adventist has so 
long expected the second coming of Christ. Prometheus has 
been regarded as a kind of Partridge’s almanac, dating within 
the twelvemonth the fall of heaven’s king. It was really a 
poetic Utopia, looking indeed to an ideal world, but allowing 
no less a period than that of eternity for its accomplishment, 
In “The Revolt of Islam” the triumph of good was left 
untold, 


In the dark future’s ever-flowing urn. 


Perhaps what the critics mind most is the disposition of 
the perfectibilist to try to realize his ideal of perfection; and 
they have another hard word to apply to him in his rile of 
practical reformer. He is a humanitarian, which is as muchas 
to say a silly sentimentalist. And yet I am not aware of any 
of the social gains of modern civilization which has not been 
the achievement of such sentimentalism. The new humanists 
have never a constructive suggestion to offer; it is impossible 
to learn what they would have in the way of social order; 
their wisdom is used up in attacking the suggestions of more 
sanguine thinkers. Their energy is simply, so far as one can 
make out, the energy of inertia wearing the garb of piety. 

It is the piety of Horace in his ode addressed to Virgil 
setting out for Greece. Horace gives himself out as impressed 
with the wicked rashness of those that tempt the deep. “In 
vain did God separate the lands if impious boats persist 1" 
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crossing the inviolable waves. . . . Daring to undertake 
anything, the human race breaks the commandments of the 
gods. Audacious Prometheus with impious craft brought fire 
to the tribes of men, and so brought disease upon the earth 
and quickened the pace of death. . . . No hill is too steep 
for mortals to climb. Heaven itself we seek in our folly, and 
through our sin we let not Jove lay down his wrathful 


thunderbolts.” 


So from the security of his Sabine farm Horace writes, in 
the same playful spirit, we may suppose, in which he writes 
to Pyrrha the flirt, congratulating himself on his escape from 
the treacherous sea of love. But the mistrust of human 


} energy which he thus whimsically expresses is set forth with 


grave earnestness by these new humanists, who feel that the 
ship of state has been set ablaze with this Promethean spark 
and will soon go plunging over the rim of the world. They 
share the alarm of Jupiter in Shelley’s poem. And since they 
have mistaken Shelley’s Jupiter for their own God, they can 
find nothing but confusion in Shelley’s ethics, sedition in his 
politics, and impiety in his religion. Now, Shelley’s Jupiter 
is,in the last analysis, a personification of the force of inertia 
which these critics represent, and they are right from their 
own point of view in protesting against his being painted 
black. And Prometheus is a personification of the will of man 
—the energy which makes for progress against the force of 
inertia. He seems to me as good a pretender as they to the 
title of Humanist. 


ART IN THE EUROPEAN THEATRE 
By THOMAS MOULT 


E drama of the Greeks in its prime was a reli. 
gious manifestation, the theatre a temple. The 
dramatists wrote of the gods, and their tragedies 
at the Dionysia and the Panathenaea reached to 

the Olympian summits in search of the ideal and of truth, 
The actors believed implicitly in the divine nature of their 
calling, the masks they used in the dramas afterwards adorn. 
ing the temple-like fagade of the theatre as though they had 
been some religious symbol. “The Greek Theatre,” says a 
recent writer, “ performed the highest function possible to it, 
holding up heroic examples to mankind. It revealed man’s 
struggle with destiny, but it was a titanic struggle.” 

In this conception we have what has been the most benef. 
cial of influences in the subsequent history of the theatre. 
Misfortune has come only when that influence is usurped for 
spurious purposes, notably in the Middle Ages when miracle 
plays and “moralities” represented so many water-logged 
theological restrictions on the prevailing drama in both man- 
ner and subject. So impotent did the theatre become under 
their rule that they were able to persist long past the dawn of 
the magnificent renaissance which produced Shakespeare 
and his compeers. Even when this adverse influence was dis- 
carded so far as the subject of drama was concerned, it stil 
governed the expression, by which is meant the theatre in all 
its aspects. Consequently the plays of the greater dramatists 
have never yet received an entirely adequate interpretation 
in modern Europe. This must seem incredible at first thought, 
but its effects are plain to the student.$Instead of the har- 
monious, fruitful development from the Greeks which might 
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have glorified the European theatre through several cen- 
ruries, a situation has gradually evolved in which we find the 
modern theatre concerned with the staging of plays rather 
chan with the plays themselves; which is just as if the main 
function of an art gallery were to give the minimum of atten- 
tion to the pictures and the maximum to the frames! 

To say that the finest minds in artistic Europe at the pres- 
ent are intent on recovering for the theatre something equiv- 
alent to the austere and well-balanced attitude of Greece is 
already a platitude. In January of this year an International 
Theatre Exhibition was opened in Amsterdam under the 
auspices of the Dutch Art Association for the People, and it 
was there recognized clearly and generally that the modern 
stage is starved for want of some new revelation of that old, 
eternal struggle of men with their destiny. But the way of 
revelation must come through changes in the theatre as a 
whole, and it is thus paved with difficulties for which there 
appear to be so many solutions that confusion, not to say dis- 
cord, is apparent as soon as that high aspiration is brought 
down to terms of concrete realization. Lest this confusion be 
worse confounded, there is singular need of such an attempt 
as that made at Amsterdam to co-ordinate the various evi- 
dences of reformist activity, if only to discover how much 
of riotous idealism is being put into chastened practice. 

There was much significance in the choice of Mr. Gordon 
Craig to open the exhibition. The least placable of Mr. 
Craig’s opponents will acknowledge the sparks to be his 
which, flying upward, have set fire to other minds. It would 
not be an exaggeration, moreover, to say that the most 
potent force the European theatre has felt since its early his- 
tory is that of Mr. Craig, although the persistent indifference 
of producers and theatre-goers in his own country for a 
quarter of a century has prevented this chief of the aestheti- 
cians from putting his theories to any proper test except in 
isolated instances. He is a man who, because of his own al- 
most religious yet boyish delight in the theatre, has unfortu- 
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nately found it necessary to wage war against its tenants — 
the materialistic, unimaginative, cloddish type of stage pro, 
ducer that has gone so much of the way towards making the 
theatre nothing more than a glorified “penny gaff.” But jj 
much of Mr. Craig’s energy has been spent in this negative 
fashion he has not failed to show that as the artist’s vision 
may truly be expressed in no other shape than by symbol 
so the stage, if it is to be a place of art, must base its work on 
symbolism — not merely the symbols of the poet’s expres. 
sion, but the symbols of the various other crafts that 
contribute towards a production. 

Mr. Craig has found it not only necessary to waste his 
energy in a struggle against conventionalism but, for want 
of a theatre in which to practise his theories, to employ for 
their exposition the wrong medium of the literary essay ot 
the inadequate medium of drawing. Thus a natural tendency 
in him towards exaggeration has not received the requisite 
discipline — rather has it been encouraged; and many of his 
designs are admittedly impracticable for the existing stage, 
and on this ground there has been a great deal of hostile 
criticism by men who, in spite of their own disdain for the 
conventional theatre, have been singularly lacking in sym- 
pathy or imagination when dealing with Mr. Craig. As an 
instance we may consider his setting for the last scene of the 
first act of “Hamlet.” It is an extraordinarily impressive 
work. At the back of the stage is the figure of a man; behind 
him rises a great square-cut block of building that is appall- 
ing in its dwarfing effect. Or we may take his “sleep-walk- 
ing” scene from “Macbeth”; a dark flight of steps winding 
down to an open foreground, and coming down the steps a 
woman, an isolated, sinister spot of light in the surrounding 
darkness. Both these designs definitely quicken our percep- 
tion of the poet’s mood; but we are told by the critics that the 
thirty-five steps descended by Lady Macbeth in her guilty 
sleep reach too high to be fitted into the modern stage area. 
Once, we remember, the same critics ridiculed the idea of 
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jicht being directed on to a particular point without any dis- 


‘surbance of the surrounding darkness; but that was in the 


days before the electricians of the theatre discovered things 
about lighting. The objection to the height of the steps has 


§ just as little weight when we reflect that the true Shakespeare 


or the true Macbeth is incapable of adequate interpretation 
on the existing stage. Consequently the old theatre, argues 
Mr. Craig, must go, if great drama is to be worthily treated. 
Impracticable enough this and other plans may seem just 
now, and Mr. Craig’s value must necessarily lie for a long 
time in his inspirational force among highly gifted craftsmen 
the world over. 

To put on record that Mr. Gordon Craig is the main inspi- 


S ration of contemporary endeavor is, however, not so impor- 
§ tant for our purpose as to attempt a survey of that endeavor 


in its various practical manifestations. It would be churlishly 


F insular, after all, to ignore M. Stanislavsky, M. Adolphe 
| Appia, and the late Stanislaw Wyspianski as other influential 


figures, and, in the case of the two first-named, working 
pioneers. Like Craig these men have thought of the theatre 
as a whole; and it must always be remembered that the crafts- 
men, scattered over Europe, who are concentrating with all 


| the energy of fiery enthusiasm on some particular phase of it, 
| on lighting or on scenery, on acting and the development of 
| the actor, on costume or on the dance, and so on, are their 
disciples as well as his. 


Valuable experimental work is being carried out by these 
craftsmen in the existing theatre in the absence of one more 
adequate. Unfortunately, the theatre is still mainly in the 


| control of men who, but for the grace of Providence, might 


be making their piles at rubber — shrewd, honest fellows, 


) but no more interested in art and its purposes than any other 
) broker. Only at odd moments, when these potentates and 
| practical business men have been caught napping, has the 


“crack-brained” idealist been able to squeeze through the 
barrier of their pathetic belief in the eternal necessity for 
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footlights and galleries, latter-day equivalents of the traqj, 
tional oranges and sawdust. It is in this haphazard way (the 
financial solution to the idealist’s problem being, curiously 
_ enough, never within his reach) that contemporary crafts. 
men are obliged to practise. Our consolation and theirs js 
that it is an advance, none the less, on the position of ten 
years ago, when we had little sign of progress beyond the 
isolated manifestations at M. Rouché’s Théatre des Arts jp 
Paris, the Deutsches Schauspielhaus in Berlin, the Diissel. 
dorf Playhouse, and the Moscow Art Theatre. It will be 
remembered that the last-mentioned was the first theatre a 
which an opportunity — restricted, it is true — was given to 
Mr. Gordon Craig himself. 

The earliest permanent and general signs of modern 
idealistic practice came architecturally, however, rather than 
by way of the stage-door. Theatre buildings were planned so 
that the mood created by the dramas performed there could 
be fostered in the audience, and onlooker and actor alike 
move in the same spiritual world. The most daring and at the 
same time the most impressive achievement hitherto in the 
direction of this unity is that of the Grosses Schauspielhaus 


in Berlin, converted, as all the world knows, by Herr Max § 


Reinhardt from an old circus. The architectural scheme of it 
is by no means a return to the cumbersome machinery of the 
Greeks, for none knows better than Herr Reinhardt that the 
modern stage can serve no good purpose by adopting the old 
traditions in their entirety, just as it can have no use for the 
elementary makeshifts of a period like that of the Tudors in 
England. And this for the simple reason that we have entered 
into a new period altogether. Because the theatre that prop- 
erly belongs to the nineteenth century has ceased to be any- 
thing but a hindrance to unity, our ideas on theatre-craft 
need to undergo a thorough revision. The new age might wel 
be named after the great dramatist who set a mark to tt. 
Consciously or otherwise, we are already growing to recog- 
nize ours as the post-Ibsen period. The significance of the 
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sreat Norwegian is as the re-fashioner through his dramas of 
he whole tradition of theatrical representation. Because of 
him there is a bigness about our twentieth-century concep- 
tion of the stage that was beyond the wildest dreams of the 
Greeks, and it has absorbed into itself many of the more vir- 
tuous qualities of the older drama. In order to cope ade- 
quately with this bigness we do not require to make a few 
tinkering retorms merely. We need a new theatre. 

This demand for a different kind of theatre is the logical 
outcome of the reformer’s concern with actual production. 
It is plain that Herr Reinhardt’s purpose at the Grosses 
Schauspielhaus has been to meet the demand in a fashion as 
thoroughgoing as Mr. Craig’s promises to be when a similar 
opportunity comes to him. Considerations of finance and 
public safety have been practically the only influences in the 
shaping of existing playhouses on their structural side, which 
is why the “horse-shoe” method exists so generally. There 
is really no excuse either for that method or for the lavishly 
decorated auditorium. From the moment of curtain-rise the 
auditorium ceases to possess even slight importance. It has 
already been suggested among craftsmen that the legitimate 
alternative to absolute bareness is black decoration, so that 
a mood of contemplative expectancy might be invoked. 

As for the “horse-shoe” structures, experiment has shown 
them to be inimical to the cultivation of a unity of mood on 
either side of the curtain. Very slowly and necessarily they 
must give place to the form of amphitheatre in which the 
spectators are massed together on the floor of the building. 
At the Polski Theatre in Warsaw, built nine years ago, the 
auditorium is constructed in a manner calculated to meet 
most of the new demands. The orchestra is displaced by a 
staircase whose breadth is that of the stage, leading to the 
stalls from the front usually occupied by footlights. The 
Charlottenburg Kleines Schauspielhaus in Berlin, the Bag- 
atella at Cracow, and the Little Theatre in London, are other 


examples, although in none of them have the old-fashioned 
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galleries been entirely dispensed with, perhaps because thei; 
structure is the outcome of compromise, the abolition of 
galleries involving the loss of too much seating capacity to be 
undertaken lightly. At the Grosses Schauspielhaus this vita] 
reform has been made, and has contributed greatly to the 
impressiveness of the productions. The actual stage juts out 
towards the centre of the circular building, and is much wider 
than any in London or New York, and several times the 
average depth. These cyclopean measurements are continued 
in the rest of the building, which can accommodate five thov. 
sand people. Indeed, it is, paradoxically enough, so roomy 
that there is no room for finesse among the players or deli. 
cacy of interpretation. Even in ordinary dialogue they are 
required to shout. The chances of any real intimacy of feeling 
coming into existence are therefore a matter for debate. And 
yet it is in such an atmosphere of spaciousness, one is inclined 
to think, that the purpose of the idealist would seem to be 
most capable of realization —a theatre for the people, a 
festival playhouse, with its rite of worship, purification, and 
joy. 

Another problem which has arisen in connection with 
Reinhardt’s theatre is that of the great physical strain thrown 
on the actor by these mammoth presentations. Recently a 
legal dispute has arisen between the management and two of 
the most gifted members of the company. The actors with- 
drew from their contract on the ground that too heavy a 
demand is being made by the ex-circus; not only do their 
artistic perceptions suffer, but they fear actual injury to their 
voices. The suit has apparently been made into a test case, 
for their colleagues support their complaint that acting in 
this huge classical arena is unpleasant. It is a problem which 
has its significance, being likely to recur elsewhere whenever 
the Reinhardt proportions are adopted; nor will it be solved 
satisfactorily by any belittlement of the actor or by placing 
him in a less favorable light than he is in at present, because 
with the return of the old Greek spirit the actor’s craft must 
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urely be ennobled, regarded more and more as an exalted 
symbolism. 

‘From the auditoriu™ we pass naturally to the stage and its 
new treatment, but in doing so we must be careful to avoid 
90 serious a discussion of what are merely tactical stage 


Enventions, serving a useful purpose at the moment, but 


without any ultimate value. An example of these is to be 
found in the practice lately adopted by certain managers in 
Central Europe to safeguard themselves against a charge of 
roducing immoral plays. The scenery is so arranged that 
only a half or a quarter of the stage is used for the setting. 
The remainder is draped with curtains or some sort of frame- 
work — anything that will prevent the audience from losing 
sight of the fact that they are looking on to a stage, that they 
are witnessing a theatrical interpretation of life and not its 
actuality. We may also reject with confidence, as of no artis- 
tic significance, the recent innovation by M. Adrian Samoi- 
left, by which certain colors on the figures and scenery are 
suddenly neutralized by flashing colors of greater power on 
to them. Not only colors, it appears, but actual scenes and 
ensemble may be instantaneously metamorphosed in this 
way; a green mountain valley becomes in a twinkling the 
interior of an Indian temple three thousand years ago, while 
the valley dwellers are changed into priests and pilgrims. 
The invention may prove useful in American revues or Eng- 
lish pantomimes, but it can hardly contribute anything to a 
theatre which is to depend less and less on the power to 
shock or amaze. Nor need we spend any time in considering 
the various “novelties” shown last September at the stage- 
craft exhibition “‘under Kino Messe” at Vienna, most of 
which depend upon the pressure of an electric button! And 
although the revolving stage is no longer a novelty but an 
institution of sorts, we are inclined to add it to the category 
of “improvements” with which the new stagecraft need have 
no concern. The chief virtue of the revolving stage appears 
to be its capacity for quick changes in the scenery. To some 
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managers this offers terrible temptation, their stage-setting, 
being elaborate enough already. It does not even render the 
drop-curtain useless, and as the drop-curtain, like the foo, 
lights, is a barrier between audience and actors, a mon 
genuine reform will aim at the abolition of the barrier, 

The unity of the play itself, now disturbed so carelessly a: 
every fall of the curtain, would be maintained with far lex 
difficulty if the unity between the players and spectators 
were first established. The directors of the famous Russiay 
Ballet company have endeavored to maintain the play’ 
unity by the introduction of an overture drop-curtain 
painted under the influence of Pablo Picasso to represent 
some grotesque aspect of the ballet about to be presented 
and by entr’acte curtains which, by the same method, carry 
on the illusion for the spectator from start to finish. This in 
its way has been excellently successful, but it is practicable 
only because it is in keeping with the elaborate productions 
to which M. Bakst and his colleagues have accustomed us, 
There is all the difference in the world between an entr'acte 
curtain which will amuse and interest the eye for its moment 
as completely as the actual riot of color and movement 
revealed when the curtain is lifted, and an entr’acte curtain 
designed to suggest the austerity of, say, a Shakespearean 
production. The latter kind, indeed, seems hardly possible; 
a far better alternative is a simplified setting that enables a 
play to be given with the minimum of interruption for scenic 
changes. A remarkable setting of this nature has lately been 
presented at the Berlin Staatstheater by Herr Emil Pirchan. 
It serves for practically the whole of “Othello” ; Desdemona's 
chamber at the close is composed of a dark background, a 
circular dais in the centre whereon the tall curtained bed 
stands in high relief, and a pool of moonlight illumines from 
overhead nothing except this central object. The remaining 
scenes are variations on the theme, as it were, of this dark 
background. 

In these contrasting designs by Bakst and Pirchan we have 
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the two extremes of modern stagecraft. In the history of 
genic reform the first step after the abolition of a maquette 
of stupidly painted canvas was a reaction to extreme sim- 
plicity, even to the ascetic idea of no scenery at all, the 
roducer’s mind seeming to work on the principle that no 
picture is better than a bad one. Then followed a simplicity 
of what may be called an artistic or aesthetic kind, with 
f safely simple shapes and subdued and limited colors. 

While most craftsmen have been content to travel be- 
yond that stage only to eliminate from their designs all 
unnecessary realism, M. Léon Bakst, coming straight from 
the influence of Gauguin, Van Gogh, and the French Im- 
ressionists generally, set a fashion in which line and color 
are unlimited, with realism just as deliberately eliminated 
from their designs, and yet replaced by a realistic fantasy 
which carried him far away from the rest of the European 

fcraftsmen. Bakst has taken all colors, every nuance of each 
color from its extreme brilliancy downwards, and all direc- 
tions of line and compositions of line, and he has harmonized 
everything. His settings are tropical riots where realism and 
fantasy combine and multiply into a fluidity of moving reds, 
blues, oranges, greens, purples, triangles, squares, circles, 
serpentine and zigzag shapes. Such a method as his, how- 
ever, can only be adopted where a production appeals pri- 
marily to the emotional quality in the spectator. And even 
then its legitimacy has been questioned. Madame Tamara 
Karsavina, the famous dancer who comes from Russia with 
as much authority as M. Bakst and the Russian Ballet, is 
showing that the art of the ballet may be at least as effective, 
ifnot more so, without this lavish pictorial accompaniment. 
Her scenery and costumes were designed by Claud Lovat 
Fraser, the young English artist lately dead, of whom Mr. 
Craig had the highest hopes. Fraser’s part in the Karsavina 
productions was to create for the dancer a scene which, while 
jalways the same, would yet by changes of lighting — great 
masses of light here and great masses of shade there — be 
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attuned to every mood, giving to each dance the requisit 
atmosphere. The design is one of perfect simplicity, leaving 
the imagination free, and yet not leaving unsuggested ¢}, 
way in which the dancer desires to lead it. It will be note; 
that the relation of Fraser and Pirchan is very close. Th. 
setting is, indeed, a matter of suggestion in either cay 
rather than of line and color used merely in a static way, 
Wherever the intellect and imagination have demang; 
made on them as well as the emotions, suggestion must neces. 
sarily be the most effective part of the stage design. Admira. 
ble illustrations of this have lately been seen at the Vienn; 
Burgtheater and at the National Theatre in Prague. At the 
former, Fritz von Unruh’s drama, “Ein Geschlecht,” jp. 
cluded a design made by Herr Alfred Roller of a huge stone 
wall lifting almost as high as the stage frame and right across, 
with a grass slope before it; and high steps through a gap 
in the centre of the wall lead to a graveyard whose crosses on 
the tombs of dead soldiers have terrible significance from the 
distance, gleaming there in the starry night. No realistic or 
extravagant presentation of the same scene would have had 
the artistic success of this setting, truly kinetic, as we can 
also safely call that of Marlowe’s “Edward II” produced by 
Karl Hilar at the Prague theatre. The bold simplicity of 
design and careful grouping have been equalled many times 
of late by other craftsmen, but hardly ever its brilliant color. 
The final scene is of the young King in black garments bent 
over the draped coffin of his dead father in a brilliant, red- 
painted hall. Red and black are the dominant colors through- 
out, and elimination the main principle. Other work of the 
kind is being done in each of the various European countries, 
notably by Stowacki in Poland, by Rochos Gliese, Adolf 
Linnebach, Reigbert, and Gudurian in Germany, by Fav 
connet, Gampert, and Duncan Grant in France, by Wijde- 
velt and Lansvelt in Holland, and by Norman Wilkinson, 
Paul Nash, and Paul Shelving in Great Britain. A group o 
Parisian craftsmen has made the Théatre du Vieux Colom- 
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bier famous as a playhouse where Shakespeare is performed 
all the year round with practically no variation in the setting 
and yet with every conceivable variety of appeal to the 
spectator’s mood. 

Effective as the lighting of these settings generally is, 
coming in shafts flung vertically from the roof on to the fig- 
ures and objects on the middle stage, the remainder of the 
scene being “blacked out,” or in great floods splashed from 
the rear of the auditorium, it is in the matter of lighting that 
the European theatre is finding it difficult to keep pace with 
other developments. Contemporary experiment seems mostly 
in the direction of an endeavor to reproduce ordinary day- 
light. The general attitude among designers seems to be that 
“it is not the lamp, but the manipulation of it that matters. 
Craig or Appia or Edmond Jones would do wonders with 
candles, while the average producer would achieve vulgarity 
with perfect equipment.” In the stage direction for ‘‘ Four 
Plays for Dancers” by Mr. William Butler Yeats, always 
an earnest reformer, there is the following passage: “‘We had 
two lanterns upon posts — designed by Mr. Dulac — at the 
outer corners of the stage, but they did not give enough light, 
and we found it better to play by the light of a large chande- 
lier. Indeed I think, so far as my present experience goes, that 
the most effective lighting is the lighting we are most accus- 
tomed to in our rooms.” But Mr. Yeats confesses that he has 
grown tired of the regular theatre, and his plays are pre- 
sented in an ordinary room. 

It is of interest to make a note here of his general scheme, 
because its economy is that now being practised in Russia, 
where the theatre has received a tremendous impetus since 
the coming of soviet rule. In Moscow, for example, there are 
some three or four thousand little theatres which have been 
established by the soldiers and workers, and scattered about 
the small towns and villages the peasants own hundreds of 
this kind of institution, mostly unrecognizable in huts or 
cottage rooms. Mr. Yeats’s stage, like theirs, is a bare space 
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before a wall against which stands a patterned screen, The 
difference is that on his, prior to the beginning of the play 
are laid a drum, a gong, and a zither, while before taking 
them up the“‘musicians”’ go through a ceremony of unfolding 
a cloth to suggest the rising of the curtain. The further diffe. 
ence, that on the faces of the actors are masks, so that they 
may be “‘as much a work of art as the lines they speak or the 
costumes they wear,” suggests that Mr. Yeats is endeavoring 
to find out on Mr. Craig’s behalf what dramatic effect cay 
be gained from a mask in a modern play, just as here ang 
there the “little theatres” of America are being useful in 
their experiments with marionettes. 

The position of the actor in relation to these experiments 
and impending reforms must, if we suppose him to give a 
thought to the future, cause him much perplexity. It is plain 
that if the reform of the theatre is to be carried through 
logically, it must necessarily involve the craft of acting. The 
general tendency all round in the theatre, as we have seen, is 
towards suggestion and poetic reality and away from actu. 
ality; so that one certain difference in the actor’s technique 
will be the replacing of colloquial interpretation by an expres. 
sion more in accord with the poetic or symbolistic speech of 
the playwright, with the timeless and non-naturalistic set- 
ting, and with the carefully distributed lighting that is 
ceasing to be a mere distortion of earthly or heavenly illumi- 
nation. Each gesture and intonation will have a significance 
on its own account, and the value of reticence or abandon 
will be emphasized many-fold. A wider conception of the 
actor’s art will go hand in hand with a subtler imagination. 
Unless the actor becomes immersed in the play itself as he 
has never been expected to be by contemporary producers, 
unless he is able to interpret a mood which will then be also 
conveyed through the actual staging, his inability to become 
a part of a beautiful and heroic dramatic unity will show it- 
self glaringly. As for the actor without any individual inter- 
pretative power, the absence of the ordinary appurtenances 
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of the stage, chairs, tables, trees, and the like, must leave him 
derelict. A mediocre figure cannot stand the test of a solitary 
appearance on the stage even to-day, though it be in the 
midst of all the props and properties that are there to help 
the unimaginative spectator to believe in the unimaginative 
presentation; much less will he be able to stand that test 
when the stage is barren of them. The actor’s intellectual 
capacity will be apparent from the moment he steps on to the 
scene, as will his knowledge and mastery of life and experience 
or his lack of them. 

If Mr. Gordon Craig’s supposition be correct that we can- 
not mix the real and the unreal for long, we may safely 
prophesy a future when the mask will be introduced as a 
F matter of course to conceal the reality of the actor’s features. 
When that is done the importance of acting and the necessity 
of all this accentuation as regards the actor’s function will be 
greater than ever, his craft looked upon more and more in 
art as of religious significance. There will be masks and even 
marionettes. The more we dwell on the prospects of the 
theatre and the implications of current activities, the more 


limitless its possibilities become. “‘For my part,” runs a pas- 
sage in one of Mr. Craig’s prophetic essays on the art of the 
stage, “I am thoroughly convinced that there will never be 
an end to our journey. Attraction shall never cease for us; 
that will never change; we shall ever be invited, beckoned, 
impelled to move forward.” 
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INTERLUDE IN THE ANTIQUE MoOppg 
By E. CLEMENT JONES 


OW the suave summer eve — it faints, 
Dazed by its load of light, 
Drugged with its own rich-veiled restraints, 
And falters toward the night. 


And now that large and leisured star 
That hangs above the plain 

Pours beauty down, and some there are 
Its beauty grieves like pain. 


To love whose eye its mild ray fills 

It beckons like a hand 

And seems to move and walk the hills 
To a remoter land. 


To a remoter land where bliss 

Is end and mode and cause — 

A wide bright stream of thought is this, 
Escaped from tragic laws. 


Yet essence of all love is here, 
As — burning in that one — 
The floods of all the stars appear 
Before the day is done. 


Who dreams in love an absolute 
Invites his own defeat, 

His lamp from hand irresolute 
Falls shattered at his feet. 


INTERLUDE IN THE ANTIQUE MODE 


But still that deep and leisured sky 

Is enemy and friend 

And lures him with strange stars and high 
To thought without an end. 


So rich is man in hope and thought, 
He loads his life with gall, 

His mind with longing over-fraught 
May trick him after all. 


Yet essence of some bliss is man, 
And in his own hot heart 

His blood unfolds the beating plan 
Of which he is a part. 


And so that long excess of dream — 
That gadfly of his past — 
May goad him through his own bright stream 


And make him free at last. 


THE FUTURE OF EVOLUTION 
By EDWIN GRANT CONKLIN 


F in the manner of the Olympian gods we mortals could 

have viewed from some exalted place the grandest 

drama that has ever unfolded itself on this planet, 

namely, the origin and evolution of life, and if in the 
manner of the modern “movie” we could see this drama 
speeded up so as to bring the whole of it within the sight and 
experience of any one person, with what surprise should we 
have watched the marvellous appearances and transforma. 
tions which at almost every step have marked its progress, 
and how utterly impossible it would have been to predict its 
future course, or from its small and weak beginnings to fore- 
see its magnificent developments, its tragic failures, its 
stupendous successes! 

What merely human intellect could have foreseen in those 
earliest protoplasmic particles “the promise and potency of 
all life,” the million species of animals and plants, the mon- 
sters of the deep, the giant saurians, the mighty beasts, and 
finally man? Who could have predicted the wonderful adap- 
tations for nutrition, locomotion, offense and defense, repro- 
duction, sensation, and co-ordination? Who could have fore- 
told from the earliest reactions of this primeval protoplasm 
the complicated and subtle behavior of plants and animals 
and men? Who could have foreseen in these reactions the 
development of an intellect capable of studying or appreciat- 
ing, even to the extent of wondering at, this marvellous 
drama? Who could have forecast in the earliest stages of the 
association and dependence of individuals the future societies 
of ants or bees or men? Indeed, who at any stage in this 
greatest drama of all time could have predicted the next 
scene, much less the final ending? 
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If to human intellect every former stage in this process 
would have been unpredictable, what likelihood is there that 
 {yture stages may be predicted? Surely these considerations 
should weigh heavily with anyone who attempts to forecast 
even the next step in evolution, and they should make it plain 
chat the final outcome is almost as completely hidden from us 
as it was from the original amoeba. 

But in evolution, as in the succession of generations of 
individuals, there have been cycles which have repeated 
again and again particular principles, problems, and solu- 
tions, just as one theme may form the groundwork of a great 
symphony. All that has been said of the impossibility of pre- 
dicting the course and outcome of evolution could have been 
said with equal accuracy of the development of an individual. 
Who that had not before witnessed the process of develop- 
ment, could possibly see in an egg the promise and potency 
of all that will develop out of it —in the case of man the 
complicated body, the remarkable instincts, the emotions, 
intelligence, and consciousness — in short, the personality 
of ahuman being? But owing to the fact that this process of 
development repeats itself again and again with slight varia- 
tions, it is possible to predict its general course and outcome, 
though not always its particular details. And so in the case of 
evolution we find that certain principles and cycles repeat 
themselves again and again, and they make it possible to 
foresee at least dimly and in ghostly outline the mighty 
shadows and shapes of the future. 

It is in this spirit only and not with the vain imagining 
that any human being can predict particular events that de- 
pend upon so many factors as are involved in the develop- 
ment of an individual or the evolution of a race, that 
attention is directed to the trend of human evolution. 

And first it is necessary to consider the chief causes of 
evolution in the past, and the most important paths which it 
has followed, for there is no way of looking into the future 
except by the light of the past. Unfortunately, our knowledge 
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of the causes of evolution is not very complete, but the 
majority of biologists agree that inherited variations, o; 
mutations, constitute the building materials of evolution 
while natural selection, or the elimination of the unfit, is the 
workman or architect that selects or rejects these materials, 

Even a cursory study of the living world would justify the 
opinion that evolution has proceeded in all possible direc. 
tions; crab-like it moves forward, backward, and sidewise. 
This is especially true of the minor stages of evolution repre. 
sented by mutations, for these apparently occur in all direc. 
tions without reference to their utility or inutility; however, 
in order to survive and become established, a mutation must 
run the gauntlet of natural selection, and injurious mutations 
are eliminated. Much more is this true of species and larger 
groups which have had a longer and more severe trial than 
mutations and are consequently peculiarly adapted to their 
environments. In particular instances, simplification and de. 
generation have occurred, but, in the main, evolution has been 
progressive — that is, it is marked by increasing complexity 
of structures, functions, and adaptations, just as develop. 
ment from the egg to the adult is generally progressive, 
though in some instances and stages it is retrogressive. Par- 
ticularly when one surveys the whole course of phylogeny or 
ontogeny, it is evident that there has been progress from 
relative simplicity to complexity. 

The very word “progress” calls forth a reaction from some 
people not unlike their response during the war to the word 
Kultur. A few persons seem to deny the existence of any such 
thing as progress, while others insist that it is too indefinite 
to admit of any formulation. Undoubtedly progress may 
occur in many different directions and towards different 
goals, but everywhere and always in the living world, it has 
certain fundamental characteristics. As is generally true in 
complex phenomena, it is best defined in terms of causes 
rather than of results. 

Everywhere in the living world, progress is brought about 
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|, increasing specialization and co-operation, or, in the lan- 
vage of biology, by increasing differentiation and integra- 

‘on. Whether it be the development of an egg into an adult, 
he evolution of primitive animals and plants into their more 
omplex descendants, or the development and evolution of 
he body, mind, and society of man, progress everywhere is 
aused by increasing specialization and co-operation. In the 
jevelopment of an egg, which is the symbol and epitome of 
|| progress, there is segregation of different structures and 
Functions in different cells and parts of the body, that is, 

ere is morphological division of substance and physiologi- 

l division of labor, and at the same time there is increasing 
perfection of functions and adaptations. In the evolution of 
imbs or eyes or brains there is a similar increase in the com- 
blexity of differentiation and integration. In both the onto- 
enetic and the phylogenetic development of intellect and of 
ciety, there is increasing complexity and perfection of func- 
jon and adaptation. All kinds of progress, whether of body, 

ind, society, art, industry, or science, are marked by in- 
reasing specialization and co-operation. As thus defined, 
brogress may lead in different directions to very different 
nds, as is shown in the various types of locomotion, offense 
nd defense, sense organs, nervous systems, and so forth, 
ound in the animal kingdom. In man it has led to increased 
ranial and intellectual capacity, to increased control over 
nvironment and greater freedom, increased size and com- 
blexity of social units. But progress in each of these many 
baths is caused by increasing complexity and perfection of 
pecialization and co-operation. 

Biological progress, however, always has its limits; sooner 
br later differentiation reaches a stage beyond which it cannot 
}o without destroying the internal balance, or integration, 
nd the adaptability to external conditions. Furthermore, 
n the higher types of organization the mutual dependence 
bt parts becomes so great that when one of these is in- 
ured or breaks down it carries with it to destruction the 
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entire organism. As Professor Minot used to Say, “Death i 
the price we pay for our differentiation.” Germ cells an; 
embryonic cells are potentially immortal, but tissue cells ap 
not self-sustaining, and the more highly they are differen, 
tiated the greater is their dependence and the more certain 
their ultimate death. 

The record of the rocks is full of instances in which groups 
of organisms have progressed to greater and greater com. 
plexity and have then become extinct. The roads of progres 
are strewn with the remains of creatures fearfully and won. 
derfully specialized, but they were unable to preserve inter. 
nal balance or to adapt themselves to new environments 
and so they perished. Indeed, in practically every instance 
the road of increasing specialization ends in extinction. But 
just as in the succession of generations, highly differentiated [imine 
individuals die and new generations arise from relatively §mcon 
undifferentiated eggs, so when highly differentiated species fm 7 
become extinct new lines of progress start from generalized Badly 
rather than from highly specialized types. stan 

It is, of course, conceivable that differentiation might go im But 
on indefinitely in any line: the elephant might get a longer kno 
trunk, the giraffe a longer neck, and man a larger and larger HBkno 
brain; but while such things are conceivable they are not Himanc 
practicable for the reasons named. In any line of evolution Many 
progress is most rapid at first, and then it gradually slows Mm kn0 
down until it stops, and in every well-tried path of evolution, jon 


progress has practically come to an end; further progress, if sub 
it occurs, must be in new lines and generally from relatively ally 
undifferentiated stock. duc 

There have been three main lines of human evolution— 3" 
physical, intellectual, social — and it is generally assumed the 
that in each of these lines we may look forward to endless ) 


progress. The infinite perfectibility of man is a fundamentd of 1 
article of faith with many people, and yet all biological ev- 
dence indicates that it is not supported by fact. Not only the Hj ™° 
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story of other organisms but also that of man himself indi- 
ates that progress in any particular line is limited. 

In bodily evolution man has made no very marked prog- 
ress during the last 20,000 years at least. Undoubtedly, there 
have been minor changes in the human body: probably an 
increasing resistance to certain diseases due to the elimina- 
ion of those persons who were more susceptible, as well as 
certain degenerative changes in sense organs, hair, teeth, 
and toes; but such changes are insignificant when compared 
with those which marked the transition from pre-human an- 
cestors to man, or even those changes which brought about 
the differentiation of the primary races of mankind. The 
physical evolution of man has slowed down almost to a stand- 
still, and if it is to go forward again it will probably be in new 
lines and in response to new and very different environmental 
conditions. 

The opinion is widely held that intellectual evolution is 
advancing rapidly, and in justification of this belief is in- 
stanced our increasing knowledge of the world and of man. 
But it is necessary to distinguish between intellect and 
knowledge, between the capacity for knowing and things 
known. Undoubtedly, we know many more things than the 
ancients, or even than our own parents, but has there been 
any increase in intellect comparable with the increase in 
knowledge which has marked the last few centuries? On the 
contrary, those who have devoted much attention to this 
subject are of the opinion that no modern race is intellectu- 
ally equal to the ancient Greeks. Not only did they pro- 
duce a larger number of illustrious men than any other race 
inan equal period of time, but the general intelligence of 
the citizens was probably higher than in any modern nation. 

No doubt, popular education brings to light many persons 
of marked intellectual capacity who in former years might 
have remained “mute, inglorious Miltons”; there are many 
more opportunities to-day for discovering the inherited 
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capacities of men than there were in ancient times; but any. 
one who thinks that intellectual capacity is undergoing rapid 
evolution needs to consider seriously the widespread emotion. 
alism, irrationalism, and superstition of this twentieth cen. 
tury of enlightenment as compared with the golden age of 
Greece in the fourth or fifth century B.c. Indeed, since the 
times of the Cro-Magnon race, probably twenty thousang 
years ago, there has been no marked increase in man’s 
cranial capacity, and probably little or no increase in his jp. 
herited intellectual ability. There are better opportunities 
to-day than ever before for the development of the individual 
but the intellectual evolution of the race, no less than the 
physical, has slowed down until it has practically stopped. 

In human society, however, tremendous changes are taking 
place, and many of these are in the direction of progress. The 
great advances in our knowledge of and control over nature, 
which are such a distinctive feature of our present civiliza. 
tion, are the results of co-operative effort. The developments 
of science, literature, and art, of agriculture, industry, and 
commerce, of education, government, and religion are the 
products of increased specialization and co-operation of 
society. That social change is going on to-day so much more 
rapidly than either physical or mental evolution is due to the 
fact that past experiences and acquired characters are handed 
down through “social inheritance,” but not through the 
germ plasm. If we consider only those social changes which 
are due to modifications of the germ plasm, such as inherited 
instincts and capacities, we find that evolution is probably 
no more rapid in society than in the case of the body or mind 
of man. Within historic times the social instincts of men have 
not changed more fundamentally than their intellectual 
capacities or their germ plasm. 

Unlike any other form of evolution, the rapid changes 
which are taking place in human society are not due to 
changes in germ plasm, nor even to changes in the developed 
individual, but merely to changes in environment. They 
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are not even skin-deep, they are only clothes-deep. It may be 
questioned whether these changes are really evolutionary at 
all since they do not involve changes in germinal inheritance, 
‘tellectual capacity, or social instincts, but are merely the 
accumulation of experiences from generation to generation, 
as an individual accumulates knowledge from year to year. 
Indeed, the progress of human society is much more like the 
development of an individual than it is like the evolution of 
a species. 

But whether we regard social development as a form of 
phylogeny or of ontogeny, as a result of inheritance or of 
environment, we cannot fail to see that it is going forward at 
arapid rate and that it is fraught with the most stupendous 
possibilities for the future. The only great progress which the 
human race has made during the past twenty thousand years 
has been social, and so far as we can see into the future the 
progressive evolution of mankind must depend to a great 
extent upon society. 

All this notable progress in the conquest of nature is the 
result of co-operative effort. No one person, however great 
his contributions, could have made any important advance 
alone and unaided. Every discovery is based upon many 
others which have gone before, and all civilized countries 
and ages have contributed to the advancement of knowledge. 
Progress during historic times has not been in the individual 
but in the association of individuals, not in the inherited 
capacities of persons but in the organization of society. 

Not only the direction of social evolution, but also the 
future evolution of the body and mind of man will be deter- 
mined to a great extent by society. Progress through natural 
selection is exceedingly slow and wasteful, intelligence is a 
great time-saver as contrasted with “trial and error”; and in- 
telligent artificial selection affords the most rapid and satis- 
lactory means for the improvement of the human race. There 
sno doubt that mankind could, if it would, breed a more 
healthy, more intelligent, more moral type than the general 
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average of the existing race. By means of artificial selectio, 
requiring no more intelligence than that which is now used i, 
the breeding of domestic animals, weakness of body, minj 
and social instincts could be largely eliminated, and the aye. 
age of the race could be raised to a level nearer to that of th: 
best existing individuals. To a large extent mankind yj 
determine its own destiny on this planet. Whether it ha 
wit enough to save itself from the dangers which noy 
threaten, is a serious question. 

Our watchers on Olympus would see in present condition; 
and tendencies of the human race some promising Prospects 
but much cause for grave concern. Perhaps the conditions 
which would cause most anxiety are the nullification or com. 
plete reversal by man of some of the most important princi. 
ples which have guided evolution in the past. For the first 
time in the history of life upon the earth, a single species now 
has the power of controlling to a large extent its own evolu. 
tion, and it has begun by radically changing some of the con. 
ditions of progress which have prevailed hitherto. A larg 
part of the human race is now engaged in the most stupen. 
dous and dangerous experimentation upon itself; without any 
adequate knowledge of the mechanism of evolution it has 
begun to tinker with that mechanism, throwing certain parts 
out of gear, destroying others, and in general paying littl 
or no attention to the results. 

In spite of some notable exceptions, the leading biologists 
of the world agree that natural selection has been the most 
important guiding and perfecting principle in past evolution, 
and, on the whole, it has made for progress. At every step in 
the past course of evolution it has sifted the unfit from the fit; 
and while it has not originated fitness, it has preserved tt, 
and in general it has directed evolution into paths of progres 
by closing up other paths. Those whose only conception 0 
natural selection is that of a life and death struggle betweet 
individuals of the same species may well rejoice that mar 
kind is to a certain extent freed from this struggle and that 
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human society co-operation is becoming a more important 
means of progress than competition. But natural selection in 
‘ts widest sense means the elimination of the unfit, whether 
these are reactions, instincts, customs, persons, races, or 
species; and if in human society co-operation is more benefi- 
cial than competition, co-operation rather than competition 


Swill be favored by natural selection. And in similar manner 


if intelligence is more beneficial than brute strength or cun- 
ning or instinct, intelligence will be favored. In short, there 
are many kinds of fitness in different lines, and in the case of 
man, if natural selection were not interfered with, it would 
lead to the partial or complete elimination not only of the 
physically, but also of the mentally and socially, unfit. 
Galton says, “Our human stock is far more weakly through 
congenital imperfection than that of any other species of 
animals, whether wild or domestic.” It cannot be doubted 
that this greater weakness and imperfection are due to fail- 
ure to eliminate the unfit, but there is no clear evidence as to 


B whether congenital physical degeneracy is increasing or de- 


creasing at the present time. Athletics, physical education, 
medicine, and sanitation have made great advances in recent 
years, and this has had a beneficial influence on the health 
and vigor of this generation, but there is no satisfactory evi- 


bdence that these effects are inherited. The average length of 


life has been increased, chiefly by saving the babies, but the 
maximum length of life has not been raised; men live no 
longer now than in the time of Methuselah; and since longev- 
ity is hereditary, it may well be that the artificial prolonga- 
tion of the lives of those who are hereditarily weak and short- 
lived may actually reduce the natural longevity of the race as 
a whole. 

Much worse than this partial failure of natural selection 


t's the retrogressive selection of civilization. If society had de- 


liberately set about the propagation of the unfit, it could 
hardly have devised more effective means than many of 
those which are now in vogue. Frequent wars have taken the 
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best blood of the nations; and while casualties jn modern 
battle are more or less indiscriminate, soldiers represent , 
selected group. Those who go to war are usually the young 
the strong, the capable, while the weak, incompetent, “a 
degenerate are left behind as unfit for military service, Fy. 
thermore, these casualties must be doubled when their infy. 
ence on the race is considered, for in general every man killed 
leaves one woman unmated for life. As a result of the las 
war, millions of women can never marry or have children — 
among them, women of the best human stock the worlj 
possesses — and thus the race is made poorer for many gen. 
erations to come. Enforced celibacy in many religious orders 
and societies of scholars has led to the extinction of some of 
the world’s most gifted lines. The present customs of mate 
selection condemn many of the finest women in the world to 
spinsterhood, while the feather-brained and sexually-daring 
“flappers” readily find mates. 

On the other hand, personal ambition and selfishness, the 
prevalence of prostitution and illicit sexual relations, the fear 
of misalliances, divorce, and alimony are potent causes of 
bachelorhood. In both cases the results are that many of the 
best human lines are wiped out. Galton has shown that, on 
the average, people who marry at twenty-two will leave twice 
as many descendants at the end of a century as those who 
marry at thirty-three, and in a few generations they will 
actually possess the earth. And yet the increasing time re- 
quired for education, as well as more luxurious standards of 
living, has made early marriage almost impossible among 
professional and business classes, with whom the most vigor- 
ous and fertile years of the reproductive period are years of 
sterility. Finally, luxury, soft living, and selfishness have 
made children unwelcome among many married people who 
have shown qualities of success in life and whose hereditary 
traits are above the average. Under such conditions, the 
general average of intelligence and social fitness in the race as 
a whole must inevitably decline. 
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There is an evident tendency to assortative mating in 
modern society due not merely to similarity of social status 


nung, fe and ideals but also to the more potent factor of propinquity. 
and {af Generally men and women representing the extremes of the 
Fur. (§B social or intellectual scale do not marry, and it has been 
nflu. IE claimed that, owing to this fact, there is a constant tendency 
ile MB for society to be split up into hereditary classes. Some authors 


maintain that the more intelligent and the less intelligent 
elements of society are separating more and more widely, 
that the successful are being split off from the unsuccessful, 
and that in general human society is differentiating into 
hereditary classes, owing to the tendency of like to mate with 
like. 

However, when one considers the world as a whole, rather 
} than a few small social groups, it is plain that any such tend- 
ency to form hereditary classes is more than overbalanced 
by other factors. The permanent stratification of society is 
prevented by the rising of genius from the lower levels and 
the sinking of mediocrity from the higher, by the boiling of 
the social melting-pot, by new mutations and Mendelian 
combinations, all of which contribute to cast down the 
mighty from their seats and to exalt those of low degree. In 
the past history of mankind there have been many attempts 
to establish hereditary classes; where now are the castes of 
tulers and slaves, statesmen and soldiers, scholars and priests, 
craftsmen and farmers, of ancient Egypt, Assyria, Greece, 
and Rome, or even of mediaeval Europe? The instincts of 
the race as a whole are against the establishment of such 
hereditary classes and in favor of democratic equality of 
opportunity, with social position dependent upon individual 
merit rather than upon family name or class privilege; 
and these instincts are probably sound both socially and 
biologically. 

There is no doubt that intellectual ability is an inherited 
trait, in spite of the fact that great men have sometimes come 
from unknown ancestors and unknown men from great an- 
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cestors. Mental capacity probably depends upon a number qj 
inheritance factors, and occasionally each of two mediocre 
parents may supply factors which the other lacks, thus giv. 
ing rise to an excellent combination which is the initia] step 
in the production of a great man; on the other hand, even 
superior parents may sometimes furnish a bad combinatio, 
of inheritance factors, and the resulting child may be mei. 
ocre or inferior. But Galton has shown that in an equal num. 
ber of distinguished and undistinguished families there are 
about five hundred times as many chances that a distin. 
guished man will come from the former as from the latter 
No doubt, environment is an important factor in the develop. 
ment of intellect, but the possibilities of such development 
are marked out in the germ plasm. Superior intellectual abi. 
ity is inherited no less than inferior ability, genius no less 
than feeble-mindedness. 

It is, therefore, very important for the intellectual prog. 
ress of the race that the more intelligent classes should in. 
crease and multiply and that the less intelligent should be 
relatively less fertile — and yet the reverse of this is true. 
In spite of individual exceptions, the graduates of our cd. 
leges and universities probably represent, on the whole, the 
most intelligent portion of our population; they have been 
sifted out from their less gifted fellows by the grammar 
schools, high schools, and colleges, until, on the average, 
they are a very highly selected group. But this group is not 
perpetuating itself. Thus the intellectual cream of the race 
is continually skimmed off, and it is a question how long 
the cream will continue to rise. 

There is great enthusiasm to-day among certain people, 
who are mostly childless, for small families; the race is to be 
regenerated by birth control. But this “reform” begins 
among those who, because of good hereditary traits, should 
have large families. If only those who should not have chil- 
dren were to practise birth control, it would be a blessing 
to mankind; but there can be no doubt that thus far it has 
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greatly reduced the number of children among the intelligent 
and prudent classes, without influencing to any extent the 
birth-rate among the unintelligent and imprudent. If those 
who preach and practise birth control are, when measured 
by the highest standards, silly, selfish, weak, or inefficient to 
a greater degree than others, then, and then only, is it work- 
ing for the betterment of the race. It seems incredible that 
people of good hereditary traits should think that they can 
improve the human breed by committing racial suicide. 

But while the more progressive lines are, as a whole, dying 
out, the general population of this country and of the world 
is more than maintaining itself, and the less intelligent, inde- 
pendent, and aggressive portions of the population are prob- 
ably increasing most rapidly of all. Thus the Scriptures are 
being fulfilled that “the meek shall inherit the earth.” It is 
often said that a high birth-rate among the lower classes is 
always offset by a high death-rate; but in civilized society 
this is by no means the case. 

In a recent paper of great interest and importance, Pearl 
has shown that the “vital index,” that is, the ratio of births 
to deaths within a given time, differs greatly in different 
elements of our population; it is lowest among the old 
American stock, and highest among the foreign-born popula- 
tion. In New England and in New York State, the native 
population of native-born parents produces only about .8 
or .g of a birth for each death, while in the country at large 
“the native population. produces only a fraction over one 
baby for each death. In other words, the native population 
... 1s in about the same state as in France before the war, 
and not in as vigorous a state as the French population is 
now.” As contrasted with this, he says, “‘Generally speaking, 
the foreign population produces in this country approxi- 
mately two babies for every death.” 

In so far as this foreign population is equal in quality to the 
native stock, which it is replacing, there is no cause for alarm 
in this, and except for sentimental regrets on the part of the 
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old American stock, it may be welcomed as a rejuvenating 
factor; but if this foreign stock is in the main inferior j, 
quality to that which it is replacing, then indeed is there 
cause for concern. 

Another important principle in past evolution which js 
being reversed in the case of man is that of racial isolation 
and differentiation. Since all types of mankind interbreed 
freely, it is evident that distinct races could not have been 
established and perpetuated except by the aid of isolation, 
chiefly geographical. On the whole, race differentiation has 
made for progress; it has led to the establishment of races 
peculiarly fitted to the environments in which they are 
found, and it has favored the establishment of types superior 
in certain directions though they may be inferior in others, 

However, with increasing means of communication, and 
as a result of migration and commercial relations, there is no 
longer complete geographical isolation of any people, and 
the various races of mankind are being brought into closer 
and ever closer contact. Man is now engaged in undoing the 
work of hundreds of centuries; if in the beginning God 
“‘made of one blood all nations of men,” it is evident that 
man is now making of all nations one blood. In the United 
States practically all the races of mankind are represented, 
and a study of the census returns proves that all the Euro- 
pean races in this country are being rapidly fused together. 
Pearl has recently shown that from “one-fourth to one-half 
as many children are produced in a given year from mixed 
matings (in which one partner is American) as from strictly 
American-born persons. Amalgamation of the immigrant ele- 
ments into the previously existing complex is certainly going 
on apace.” 

Even the primary races of mankind are rapidly fusing in 
many parts of the world. In the United States from fifteen to 
twenty per cent of the total negro population of ten and one- 
half millions are mulattoes, and these are increasing more 
rapidly than the pure blacks. In South American countries t 
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Bias been estimated that there are about twenty-six million 
whites, Indians, and negroes, and about twenty millions of 
mixed blood. In Australia and New Zealand, after only a 
iittle more than a century of contact with the whites, there 
are about as many “‘half castes” as full-blooded aborigines. 
similar tendencies to amalgamation of the primary races are 
found in Mexico, the West Indies, Africa, Indo-China, the 
‘lands of the Pacific, and in other parts of the world. It is 
said that there are no cases in history where two races, how- 
ever different, have for long occupied the same territory and 
yet have preserved their racial purity. Even the Jews, who 
are a peculiarly separate and distinct race, have received 
large admixtures of Gentile blood in every country in which 
they have lived. Fishberg says that in Western Europe, 
America, and Australia, from twenty-five to fifty per cent of 
all Jews who marry, marry non-Jews. 

If this movement goes on, as we have every reason to ex- 
pect that it will, it can only end in the more or less complete 
fusion of existing races; and it needs only the vision that can 
look ahead a few thousand years at most to see all races 
blended into a common stream. What the results of such 
fusion may be we can only guess, though its effects in ancient 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, and more recently in various countries 
of Eastern Europe, the West Indies, Mexico, and South 
America are by no means reassuring. Hybrids are not neces- 
sarily inferior, and they are sometimes superior to either of 
the parent races. Mendelian inheritance holds good in the 
crossing of human races as well as everywhere else, and it 
leads to all kinds of combinations of the qualities of the 
parents. Accordingly, some hybrids may be expected to show 
the bad qualities of both parent races while others show the 
good qualities of both, but it is practically certain that the 
general or average result of the crossing of a better and a 
poorer race is to strike a balance somewhere between the two. 

The character of a composite race will depend not only 
upon the qualities but also upon the relative numbers of the 
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races which enter into it, and the latter will depend upon the 
present numbers of these races, their rate of increase, the cy, 
tural development, and the habitable portions of the glol. 
which they control. In all of these respects the white races 
hold the lead, followed in turn by the yellow, the brown, th. 
black, and the red races, and it is evident that unless the 
white races destroy one another, commit race suicide, or die 
at the top, they are destined to furnish the principal contri, 
bution to the future population of the globe. 

Finally, the human population of the world is rapidly 
approaching its maximum — for while populations tend tp 
increase continually, the limits of the habitable globe remain 
fixed and the means of subsistence are subject to the law of 
diminishing returns. When the maximum has been reached, 
the population will remain stationary, either through increase 
of the death-rate or decrease of the birth-rate. Under these 
conditions it is probable that both natural and artificial selec. 
tion will be intensified. It is reasonable to expect that, on the 
whole, natural selection will make for progress, and it does 
not seem probable that artificial means of limiting popula. 
tion will continue to cut off the better stocks and to favor the 
worse. 

There is ground to hope, therefore, that in a crowded globe 
both natural and artificial selection will make for the improve- 
ment of the race, but such improvement is likely to be slow 
and painful. Natural selection, under various aspects, is stil 
the most potent factor in directing evolution though it is 
extremely slow in its action and excessively wasteful. There 
is reason to hope that in the near future intelligent human 
selection may co-operate with natural selection, thus render- 
ing progress more rapid and more merciful. Certainly eugeni- 
cal education should begin to bear fruit — that is, more 
children of the better sort and fewer of the worse variety — 
within a few generations. Unless it does we may be sure that 
the time will come when in a crowded globe natural selection 
will reassert itself and there will be a return to “nature's 
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} imple plan” of promoting fitness by the ruthless elimination 


of the unfit. a 
In the midst of all these conditions and tendencies of the 


é human race — the decreasing influence of natural selection, 
1, the the retrogressive selection of civilization, the decreasing 
S the IE birth-rate of the more intelligent classes, the increasing amal- 
r die gamation of races, the rapid approach of the time when the 


earth will be fully populated and its natural resources ex- 
hausted or greatly diminished — in the whirl of all these 
changes, it does not seem probable that human evolution will 
long remain stationary. On the whole, it must be admitted 
that these tendencies do not point to racial progress, and 
some of them presage retrogression, degeneration, and decay 
unless they can be overcome. 
| There is much in the modern world that reminds one of the 
period of decline of former civilizations, and especially of 
Greece and Rome; and many persons have wondered whether 
our civilization is not travelling the downward road to a 
similar end. In both Greece and Rome the decline was pre- 
ceded by a large amount of race mixture, and a decreasing 
birth-rate among the higher classes, while it remained rela- 
tively unchanged elsewhere. Momsen says that the decay of 
Rome was due mainly to “the difference between the fertility 
of the higher and the poorer classes.” 

A striking parallel to what is found in most of the civilized 
world to-day! Whatever may have been the causes of the de- 
cline of former civilizations, it is plain that there were left in 
other parts of the world strong human reserves that could 
carry forward the standard of civilization which was dropped 
by a dying race. But in a world where practically all Western 
nations are suffering from this sickness of civilization, and in 
which racial amalgamation is fusing all into a common type, 
where are the reserves that can be rallied to the standard, if 
civilization should again decay? If history should repeat it- 
self and the Western nations should go down —as did 
Greece and Rome — possibly Russia, or China, or Japan 
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might take up the banner and civilization once more begin 
its westward march around the world. 

But there is this important difference between presen, 
conditions and those of any former age — our knowledge of 
and control over nature are vastly greater than ever before, 
and the means of increasing and diffusing knowledge were 
never so good as at present. If knowledge and education cay 
save the race, the prospect is promising, for they were never 
before so widespread. The possibilities of continued progres 
rest on education, eugenics, and enlightened effort. 

Education is the first and most important step in combat. 
ing these tendencies to racial decline. Assuming that the 
social instincts of the major portion of mankind are sound, 
and that there is sufficient intelligence in the race at large to 
recognize the dangers that threaten, it ought to be possible 
by education to meet these dangers and overcome them. A 
more thorough and widespread knowledge of the nature of 
man and of the principles of heredity and development would 
lead to the elimination of many of these dangers, for in the 
main we have sinned through ignorance. Such knowledge 
would prevent the importation and propagation of physical, 
mental, and moral degenerates; it could prevent the amal- 
gamation of better races and families with poorer ones; it 
should increase the number of good matings and of superior 
children; and it should make human life healthier, happier, 
more rational, and more efficient. Whatever good may come 
to the race through better legislation, sanitation, eugenics, 
or euthenics will be made possible by better education. 

What part eugenics may play in the betterment of the 
human race cannot now be foreseen. There is no doubt that 
by means of a thorough-going system of eugenics feebleness 
of body and of mind could be largely reduced; in short, the 
general average of the race could be raised more nearly to 
the level of the most perfect men and women of the past or 
present. It is doubtful whether eugenics can go farther than 
this, and there is no probability that it can ever produce a 
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race of supermen. Important as eugenics is in preventing 
racial degeneration, it does not hold forth the hope of endless 
human progress. For the present at least, the most that it can 
jo is to take the place of natural selection in limiting the 
propagation of the feeble-bodied and the feeble-minded and 
in favoring that of the strong and sane. This would at once 
preserve and perpetuate the best human lines and would in 
time raise the average of the race as a whole, but probably 
it would not produce a new and better species of man. The 
eugenicist cannot produce new mutations, nor does he know 
what mutations or new combinations of characters will be 
most useful and most viable in future ages. 

Finally, the lesson of past evolution teaches that there can 
be no progress of any kind without struggle: in physical evolu- 
tion progress has come through the struggle for existence and 
for more abundant life; in intellectual evolution through 
strivings for freedom and enlightenment; in social evolution, 
through the conflict of social instincts and ideals with anti- 
social ones. The improvement of the human race, if not the 
further evolution of man, will depend in part upon enlight- 
ened human effort. To us it is given to co-operate in this 
greatest work of all time and to have a part in the triumphs 
of future ages, not merely by improving the conditions of 
individual life and development and education, but much 
mere by improving the ideals of society and by breeding a 
better race of men who will “mould things nearer to the 
heart’s desire.” 

What the distant future may hold in store for the human 
race we can only guess. It may be that the entire race will 
become extinct and leave the dominance of the earth to other 
living things. Although this has been the history of many 
dominant species in the past, it does not seem probable that 


jit will be the fate of man, for he is able to adapt himself to 


changed conditions, to modify his environment, and to con- 
trol his destiny as no other creature that has ever lived on 
the earth has been able to do. If conditions of life should ever 
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become so adverse that the entire human race should become 
extinct, we may probably assume that all other higher 
animals would also perish. 

It is possible that the entire race may suffer retrogressiye 
evolution and return to a less highly organized condition, 
Many other types of animals have passed the climax of thei: 
evolution and have then declined, and their degenerate rep- 
resentatives still survive. But in these cases other forms 
better fitted for survival have taken their places, and prog. 
ress has continued in other lines. Intellectual and _ sociaj 
evolution has reached a climax in man, and it has so greatly 
increased his control over himself and his environment that 
it seems scarcely possible that it will universally and per. 
manently decline and be replaced by less adaptable and less 
efficient characters. 

Perhaps in future ages the progressive evolution of man 
will continue, somewhere and somehow. If higher species of 
man evolve in the future, it is not unlikely that this will 
occur, as in the past, in connection with great secular 
changes, over which man has no control, such as the rising 
and sinking of continents, the formation of deserts or moun- 
tains or oceans, or changes in climate comparable to the 
glacial and interglacial epochs, during which human evolv- 
tion made such wonderful progress. 

‘In the present conditions and tendencies of the human 
race, in the contest between progressive and retrogressive 
forces, we see much cause for anxious concern, but thinking 
on the distant past and the boundless future creates a feeling 
of detachment and of philosophic calm like that of the dwell- 
ers on Olympus. We cannot see clearly the next scene, we 
can scarcely imagine the next act, and the end of the great 
Drama of Evolution, if there is to be an end, is a matter of 
faith alone. 
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THE MARQUESANS: FACT VERSUS 
FICTION 


By WILLOWDEAN C. HANDY 


ITHIN the last two years the South Seas, that 
old password to romance, which will con- 
tinue to open the door to illusion as long as 
sentimentalists cross the threshold, has taken 
on a different spelling and an added potency because of a 
new concreteness. All the lure of mysterious rites in an effort- 
less paradise of flower-lovely people, where only the moon 
rises and sets, is to-day concentrated in the word Marquesas. 
But there comes a time when the romantic isles must be 
braved at high noon in the light that turns both cannib- 
and erotic children of nature into human beings of our cwn 
earthy earth. Some will not be able to stand the strain of 
looking their misconceptions in the face and will turn else- 
where for fresh, unfounded sensation; some, finding what the 
word Marquesas stands for, will recoil, shocked and superior. 
But those who would broaden their concept of humanity 
will use the password bravely, will suspend judgment of 
that life on the Pacific islands until they are qualified to 
appreciate a new world of thought, and will end, perhaps, 
by learning valuable lessons from friends of another race. 
Let it be said at once that not even the shortest glimpse of 
the Marquesas is excuse for romantic illusion. On the other 
hand, a long residence is apt to reveal strange customs and 
repelling points of view. It is only when this is supplemented 
by ethnologic knowledge of the people and their background, 
arrived at through the medium of their own language, and 
viewed from a sympathetic angle, that contact with the 
Marquesans reveals them as they are, not to be romantically 


sentimentalized, but to be humanly understood. 
49 
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What the Marquesan is to-day is the growth of a thre. 
fold root: his issue from two or more migrating cultys, 
stocks, his dependence upon an isolated and unusual js|a, 
topography, and his contact with white civilization. Fro, 
the first he drew the bulk of his fine old civilization; from th. 
second he developed his sturdy individuality; from the this 
he drank his own death. Save from a few persistent memorie; 
the externals of the ancient culture have passed, suppress! 
or perverted beyond recognition by a more aggressive race: 
but the old point of view persists with the Polynesian blog! 
that came of Malayan, Negroid, and Indonesian strains; anj fo 
Marquesan character stands as untouched as the grand 
mountain islands on which it was nurtured. cin 

There are six inhabited islands in the Marquesas, the lary. h 
est thirty miles in length, and each a great furrowed moun. ; 
tain rising from the blue-gray sea that suggests the north 
Atlantic more than cobalt southern waters. There are ny 
coral reefs to belt the land with placid, colorful lagoons; thelr, 
towering, rocky coasts steam with the spray of the sea and 
the valleys reverberate day and night with its attacking, 
impact. There are no level lava rims offering passage around), 
the islands; the narrow valleys rising abruptly from fiord-like rl 
bays are separated from one another by massive mountainfif.;, 
ridges and arid or fern-covered plateaus. Some of the peaks}. 
are jagged and spectacular; some are worn to great obelisk fio, 
columns that march across the top of the island. All are po: 
powerful, dignified, proud. cre 

Marquesans believe that they were born with these islands, 
— land and people alike children of Atea and Atanua; ani., 
this belief undoubtedly strengthened the environmental in-§}, 
fluence in modifying both the culture and the temperament 
with which they were originally endowed. Their language i 
as vigorous and rough as their pounding seas; their nature, 
as reserved as their cliff-guarded valleys; their mien, as dig- 
nified as their great mountains. If nature had dominated to: 
greater extent, if some of the aggressiveness of the sea hai 
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ounded itself into them, hardening their Polynesian sensi- 
-iveness to ridicule, stiffening their resistance to the moment’s 
pleasure, integrity of culture as well as of character might 
have been preserved. Individually, Marquesans will forever 
be Marquesans. Nationally, they are no more. 

In point of numbers, they have dwindled in the last cen- 
tury from approximately one hundred thousand to eighteen 
hundred individuals. In valleys where there were once be- 
tween two thousand and five thousand people, there are now 
a hundred, ninety, forty, fourteen, four, none. They have 
fowed away as swiftly as their rivers, by ones, by families, 
by tribes—these stalwart men and sprightly women, whom 
their earliest white visitors proclaimed the most perfect 
physical specimens in the Pacific. Great was the toll opium 
collected, when traders made it their medium of exchange for 
copra, when it was fed even to children. Appalling was the 
death list when smallpox swept over two islands in 1863. 
The failure to handle epidemics has been repeated many 
times in these colonies, as recently as three years ago in 
Tahiti when influenza wiped out thirty per cent of the popu- 
lation, carelessly exposed. The story of 1863 makes no more 
pleasant reading. A ship came to Taiohae Bay with the inten- 
tion of returning to their homes a group of Marquesans 
blackbirded years before and worked out in Chilean mines. 
On the voyage, these worn-out laborers had contracted small- 
pox. The Captain, eager to get rid of them to save his own 
crew, insisted upon landing them. The natives were allowed 
to flock down to the beach to clasp their long lost relatives 
to their hearts, to take them into their homes, to spread the 
horror by taking some of them to their former homes on 
another island. A few weeks later there were valleys choked 
with never-buried dead bodies, without survivors even to 
recount the calamity. 

To-day, with the coming of every schooner, an epidemic 
of influenza sets the people coughing; in its wake trail slower, 
more poisonous ills that are rotting the very fibre of the peo- 
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ple. At present there is perhaps not a whole, healthy Mz. 
quesan in existence. Syphilis, elephantiasis, leprosy, pokot, 
—a kind of rapidly wasting consumption — are making 
their way unchecked. There is a small valley set apart fo 
lepers, but it is visited freely by friends and relatives of th. 
inhabitants; and in many a home in the villages, the scurry 
of feet upon the approach of a visitor means the hiding of a», pg" 
afflicted loved one. Ban 
In the spring of 1921 a doctor arrived from France, there 
having been no one to fill this post for several years. On his Hy 
tour of the islands, he diagnosed the case of every native who Jeet! 
sought him and presented him with a prescription which Jee" 
could only be filled in Papeete, eight hundred miles away! RPP 
Perhaps it was just as well that he brought no medicines, JR P 
It is difficult to persuade Marquesans of the efficacy of Euro. Ry * 
pean remedies. And their own system of doctoring, connected J” 
as it often was with magic and communication with gods, J 
was scrapped along with other “pagan” practices years ago, Jie” 
It is not strange that, bereft of old methods, uncomprehend. I “ 
ing of new, they merely sit and die; not complainingly nor J ! 
with display of ills, but gently, inconspicuously, as they live. 7 
Indeed, it is this very surface equanimity and modest con. Hy & 
cealment of infirmity that deceive casual visitors and may IR ° 
account partly for the careless indifference with which the fie & 
people are treated. ) 
While the physical degeneration of the Marquesans is not 
conspicuous, neither are they noticeable for beauty of face or 
figure. As a rule, the women are small and thin, square- 
shouldered and homely. Their dark reddish-brown hair, 
though fine and often curly, is not of remarkable luxuriance 
as is that of the Tahitian women. It is only when observing 
the extraordinary vigor of the old people who fish and cut 
copra, or wash their clothes in the streams, or ride horseback 
as vigorously as do the young, that one is reminded of the 
reputation for physical perfection these people once enjoyed. 
The picture seen upon arriving is one of neglect. There are 
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4 nly two man-made landing-places in all six islands: a pier in 
My aiohae Bay, and rough steps with a railing down the face of 
Dthe cliff in Taha’uku Bay. One leaps upon the rocky lips of 
Bother valleys exactly as did Mendafia’s sailors in 1595. The 
§ oad in Taiohae, along which drove equipages with gay occu- 
‘ pants in the heyday of French occupation, is now but a weed- 
Borown, straggling path. The road from Taha’uku over the hill 
and down into Atuona Valley, where the Administrator now 
S lives, is well kept up the whole of its mile length, and a new 
Done is being built in Vaipai valley. In other valleys, where 
® there are few feet and no vehicles to contend with the rank- 
} prowing grasses, open spaces between houses pass for roads; 
® paths safe only for men or sure-footed native horses climb the 
peaks and bind together the valleys which nature cast 
© asunder. Of inter-island communication, there was probably 
) more before the days of white rule. At present a lonely canoe 
) or whale-boat occasionally covers the forty to ninety miles 
‘between islands, and two or three small schooners make the 
Stour about once every two months on the way to and from 
Tahiti. 

While the valleys hold in their hollow palms luxuriant 
» growth of cocoanut and breadfruit trees, there is little sign 
© of cultivation. The fine old trees are untended, their fruits 
B gathered but for the passing need — just as few cocoanuts 
§ as will pay a store bill in copra, just as few breadfruit as will 
§ keep the small population supplied with popoi and an occa- 
p sional treat of feikai. Here and there, a Chinaman plants a 
® garden patch for his own use. Marquesans can usually dig 
} up a sweet-potato, or pick a pumpkin from underneath a 
} wild tangle of vines. Only in a few valleys are the ancient 
§ ‘aro terraces waving patches of big-leaved, living green; they 
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cut fe Usually lie dry and weed-grown along the streams that once 
ick [Be Were diverted to feed them. 

the fe =-iThe fish that undoubtedly still frequent the seas, though 


one hears of their disappearance, are uncaught. Only num- 


bers of able-bodied men can handle canoes and nets in deep- 
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sea fishing, and there are no numbers. Occasionally, a single 
canoe puts out at night under the banner of a flaming kero. 
sene torch to attract the fish so that the nimbie fisherman 
may spear and net them. Sometimes the women sit for hours 
on the rocks in the hot sun angling with a hooked piece of 
spool-thread on a slight bamboo for the tiny fish that are 
swept into the crevices with the onrushes of the sea. During 
certain phases of the moon, they spend the evenings on the 
rocks gathering shellfish and edible seaweed, rubbing the 
black muscles on the rough rocks to clean them, and often, 
like children, eating as they catch, a lime having been 
brought to add to the salt water sauce for seasoning. There 
is little nourishment in these pickings. Indeed, the nature of 
the meagre diet to which Marquesans are at present reduced, 
almost warrants the assertion that they are keeping them- 
selves alive with drugs; ¢i kava, a concentrated extract of tea, 
and popoi, composed mainly of fermented breadfruit, being 
the staples. 

Within the luxuriant wilderness of the valleys, like grave- 
stones of the old population, irregularly placed stone paepae 
or platforms mark the old tribal sites. There are hundreds of 
smaller foundations with oblong, earth-filled depressions 
where ferns and mats once made soft beds in private dwell- 
ings; dozens of paved dancing-grounds, flanked by stone 
terraces formerly crowned with the houses of chiefs; many 
more sacred structures still centring about ancient banyan 
trees, sometimes still guarded by heavy stone images. Over 
these and the smaller stone piles, where the dead were once 
exposed, the prolific earth has mercifully spread its veil of 
vines. 

The few Marquesans left are huddled together near the 
sea and along the mouths of the streams; here the old stone 
paepae are occupied by modern wooden cottages with cor- 
rugated iron roofs. The houses are dirty, ill-kept, bare of 
furniture save now and then a bed — its mattress usually on 
the floor — a chest in which to keep clothes and heirlooms, 
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and usually a sewing-machine. The equipment of the adja- 
cent squalid cook-houses is meagre. Since it is easier to boil 
-, kerosene cans than to bake with heated stones in earth 


urs JB ovens, since canned meat may be eaten cold, cans are a 
‘of BB prominent part of the utensils; while bottles have replaced 
are vocoanut flasks to hold the sea-water for salting the occa- 
ng fi ional catches of fish. Only the old wooden troughs in which 
he B® popoi is kneaded, the wooden bowls in which it is mixed, the 
he i stone pestles that pound it, the dog-like feka for grating 
n, PB cocoanut meat, with perhaps a long-handled breadfruit net 
en & orahand net for small fish and shrimps — only such utensils, 
te fi handed down possibly for many generations, attest the Poly- 
of [i nesian background of the people. There is little to suggest 


that they have become Europeanized. 

In Taiohae, architecture once attained such elaborateness 
as a colonnaded residency of brick and tile, but it was short- 
lived; and, in its crumbling picturesqueness, the empty shell 
stands as a mausoleum of buried French hopes. Here and 
there on other islands are less pretentious government build- 
ings, with leaky roofs and swaying verandahs. Only four are 
occupied, an Administrator, an agent spécial, and two 
gendarmes representing the possessing nation. 

For schoolhouses, one inquires almost in vain; not quite, 
for there are two tiny ones in the six islands, where handfuls 
of children are learning to count and to read and write 
French. Since the closing of all church schools twenty years 
ago, few Marquesans have been given even this rudimentary 
equipment. They speak a slovenly, degenerate form of Mar- 
quesan, the beautiful, figurative language of their old chants 
and epics being unintelligible to them. 

On opposite sides of the straggling dwellings of almost 
every village stand the Protestant “temple” and the Catho- 
lic “église,” like marshals ordering the people into two files. 
On Sundays they dutifully watch the mass or listen to the 
simple sermons of Tahitian or Hawaiian pastors. Neither 
then nor on other days will they venture upon their ancient 
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sacred places nor lay hand upon their stone gods. And jn ¢, 
tomb, at least one Marquesan lies between a tiki, “imag.” 
of the old faith, and the cross. They have been told their j 
gods are devils; the new, not understanding, they fear, Wi, 
nothing positive to tie to, they are hopelessly confused, 

In the midst of the dwellings, two or three copra trading. 
companies and several smaller Chinese shops display the; 
high-priced canned and dry goods in the attempt to entig 
the people. As a result of their suggestion, industry boom; 
for a week or two, perhaps, every three months, when every. 
one goes up-valley for a concentrated debauch of copr, 
cutting. 

The inner life which is being lived in these very simple 
rather squalid surroundings, is revealed slowly, partly be. 
cause Marquesans naturally keep their opinions to then. 
selves and partly because they shrink from ridicule anj 
contempt. So hard is the shell of their reserve that they might 
well be considered rude and surly by the stranger, who isa 
often greeted with silence as with kaoba, particularly in the 
more frequented places. He must be weighed and approved 
before the warm floods of Polynesian friendliness and gener. 
osity are released to sweep him into the hospitality of th 
valley. Something hard in the nature of the Marquesans 
dictates this — an un-Polynesian trait that undoubtedly ha 
been accentuated by the bitter lessons of contact with 
exploiting whites. And it is not often that they make mis 
takes in their judgments. Their estimates are often humor 


ously expressed in keen but kindly mimicry, sometimes in 7% 


contemptuous mockery. He who has failed to pass muster is 
simply left alone. Such a man might starve in the middle of 
a Marquesan village, and none would succor him. 
However, good will and disinterestedness, quickly recog: 
nized, are the open sesame to their hearts, than which ther 
are no more courteous in all the world. Instinctively thei 
manners are gentle, those of the children exquisite beyond 
words. But so responsive are they that they vibrate to the 
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Lin of their friends — finely, gently, with the refined; 
‘Miicoarsely, loudly, with the crude. Thanks to their innate 


Mage” 

my! Byentleness, association with the very ordinary type of white 
. Wit ME people, rough sailors for the most part, who have visited 
d. S cheir islands during the past three hundred years, has not 
-ading. altogether robbed them of their precious cultural legacy of 
ther fimcourtesy, consideration for others, and unobtrusiveness. 


entic ENETrained in the art of communal living, they may be present 
booms fit without being felt, save as plants are felt that sit still and 
every. fm quietly enjoy their own being. 

copra. Ee (It is not surprising that Marquesans are thought boorish 
Sand ungenerous, when the baggage of a newcomer may lie 
for days upon the rocks by the sea for lack of hands willing 


imple 

ly be. Rte for love or money to carry it, when his housing is a matter of 
them. (ie indifference, and his larder may remain empty but for the 
e anj ie cans on the shelves of the stores, when an equivalent return 


might ime for every service, for every gift, is plainly expected. And yet 
) isa Me such an impression is retained only by those who depart 
in the ae immediately or who never win the just regard of the natives. 
roved EA fair estimate of Marquesan generosity can be expected 
renet. age only from those who themselves are generous, who perceive 
of the fe that a high and strict sense of justice is at the basis of their 
esats fe seemingly commercial exchange of gifts and services. These 
y has fe regularly receive their share of a catch of fish, their bag of 
with fie /etkai from the village oven. They are supplied with horses 
‘mis Me for overland trips and resting-places for the nights. When 
mot. age they depart from the valleys they are accompanied to the sea 
es in fie by the whole population, whose shoulders are heavily but 
ters IR willingly laden with trunks and boxes, whose hands are eager 


le of [I to carry the smallest possession. This happens but rarely, it 


q 


§ is true — as rarely as whites come to these shores with any 
sco. Me desire but to take all and give nothing. The medium of 
‘here ie exchange is a sense of measure for measure, and he who is 
their Je rich in this is well supplied. 
ond fi Among themselves the same exchange of gifts obtains: the 
, the j same uncalculated lavishness of giving when it is merited, 
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the same strict account of the return. This is evident in their | 


system of ¢ inoa or making namesakes; when, as an expres. 
sion of friendship between two persons of the same sex, each 
gives the other his all, his name, his possessions, in the olj 
days his wife, or her husband, as the case might be. As careful 
about making a return as demanding it, Marquesans may 
be counted on to meet their obligations at the stores. Thei: 
desire to be unbeholden to anyone dictates in part, perhaps, 
that exchange at death of a feast given by the relatives to the 
friends of the deceased and the gifts brought to the relatives 
by the friends, so that all accounts may be balanced to the 
satisfaction of the spirit that has gone on. 

To the casual visitor the loyalty of the Marquesans to each 
other, to their country, and to their own civilization might 
also appear questionable. Harried by ridicule, in an instinc- 
tive attempt to protect what they hold dear, they pretend 
ignorance of their old beliefs, or deride their tapu and their 
arts. Examples of their highly developed tattoo design, 
though the practice of this decorative art was forbidden in 
1884, are still to be seen upon some of the old people; but 
they invariably affect a shamed contempt for it until a sin- 
cere appreciation of the beautiful patterns is exhibited. 
Such small hypocrisies are but skin-deep, practised only 
before whites as a protection; for no people in the world are 
prouder of their own culture, and they suffer keenly when it 
is laughed at. There is a good deal of self-torture in their 
laughter when they join the mirth of those who ridicule their 
old sapu. It is not in Marquesans to shed criticism indiffer- 
ently or angrily. They take it to heart, smiling to cover the 
sinking doubt, as faith in their old laws of behavior, based on 
well-thought-out concepts of sacredness or uncleanness, 1s 
shaken by the battering-ram of the white man’s mockery. 
Of the concepts underlying his laws and regulations, they 
understand nothing, though they pay the penalties for 
breaking them. 

Subservient to the white man’s contemptuous lead, they 
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have allowed their ancient addiction to cannibalism to be 
misrepresented as a ferocious devotion to human flesh as a 
jet, As a matter of fact, the words “food,” “delicacy,” 
“nourishment,” could never have been truthfully applied to 
‘ Even in famine times, the beana was offered as a sacrifice 
to the god in petition that the drought might be broken, and 
the taua, “priest,” ate the flesh as the embodiment and rep- 
-esentative of the god. Humans were cooked and eaten for 
revenge to satisfy a justice that demanded the annihilation 
of murderers; and warriors slain in battle were likewise dis- 
posed of, very likely in the hope of imbibing some of the dead 
one’s mana or “power.” It is doubtful whether the flesh of a 
white man was ever tasted; and for the benefit of those who 
think the islands fraught with the danger of cannibalism, it 
should be said that there are certainly not more than two or 
three very old men living to-day who have ever eaten human 
fesh of any race. Cruelty in torturing victims is vouched for 
by early narrators, but since it is impossible at the present 
day to discover a trace of such a trait in the Marquesan 
character, this may be put down to the old religious frenzy 
and to deep-lying atavistic traits that stir and wake at the 
sight of blood. 

The extreme independence of the people and the impossi- 
bility of making them truly “subject” to France — they 
cover this with no pretenses — spring from a narrow and 
strict division of interests in the old days. The nature of the 
country made conquest on a large scale impossible. Because 
of their inaccessibility, the valleys remained always small, 
independent states, and the internal tribal organization 
lacked an over-lord class, leadership being vested in a chief, 
who was truly father of all his people. Marquesans have 
always been democrats. Even though they lived upon land 
owned by the chief and planted and reaped for him, they 
worked in a spirit of co-operation, and they were always free 
to leave the service of one chief for that of another. Chiefs 
were chiefs as often by adoption as by heredity; there was no 
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hoarding of noble blood; men were free-born and equal, |, 
most of the islands, the Marquesans have not, and never 
have had, much sense of “‘class.” Their easy assumption of 
equality, always unconscious and natural, is a trait extremely 
irritating to those who would rule them as inferiors, but 4 
bond with those who recognize men, whatever the color of 
their skins. 

The present neglect of the land in the islands is due as 
much to the breakdown of the communal system as to the 
disinclination of the natives for European work. French 
idealism has declared for native ownership of the soil in the 
colonies — regardless of the native customs it may over. 
throw. The Marquesans know nothing about working the 
land for themselves. Such individual initiative was never 
developed. The chiefs told them what to plant and when to 
reap, and the result was always a great feast for all. Agricul. 
ture was never regularly carried on in private fields. There 
were intense periods of highly organized work when all 
labored together to the point of exhaustion. Then came long 
rest periods of no work. Closely as this is modelled upon 
nature’s own method, the white race, nevertheless, considers 
it slipshod and slothful. With the deposition of the old chiefs 
and the division of the land among the people, with no true 
leadership, it is not extraordinary that agriculture ceased. 

Why anyone should wonder at the Marquesans’ lack of 
interest in copra-cutting — profitable though it may be— 
is amazing. Among whites, artists and highly trained crafts- 
men do not enjoy unskilled labor; as a rule, they cannot be 
forced to undertake it. Such an attitude is understood and 
commended by intelligent people both in the interest of the 
producer and of the consumer, for society is not willing to 
live without beautiful and well-made objects. Trained for- 
merly in very exacting schools of stone-carving, house-build- 
ing, ‘apa-making, canoe-building, wood-carving, and tattoo- 
ing, the Marquesans developed remarkable skill and artistic 

sensibility; and to-day they are born with an instinct for 
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making beautiful and useful utensils with their hands that 
-annot be surpassed by any people in the world. But all this 

roductivity became impossible with the breakdown of a kind 
of guild system, wherein groups worked under the direction 
of master craftsmen, under the ban of strict ¢apu, and to the 
rhythm of chants to their gods. Few indeed are those who 
tnow how to carry on the old work without direction and the 
stimulus of co-operation. There is one man who still hews 
popoi pounders from blocks of stone; there are a few who 
still adze canoes from temanu logs; there are perhaps half a 
dozen who still carve bowls. Beyond this, the talent lies idle; 
cropping out, however, for eyes that see. All that these sensi- 
tive fingers are given the opportunity of doing to-day is the 
halving of cocoanut shells with bush-knives. 

The world has been told, from the time of Mendafia to that 
of O’Brien, of the loose “morals” of Marquesans. The latter- 
day accounts, particularly, have been couched in such in- 
genuously sentimental terms as to persuade the public that 
Marquesans exist to-day in an untouched state of nature. On 
the other hand, discussion with most of the white people who 
live in the Marquesas brings out an equally distorted pic- 
ture, for they consider the natives disgusting animals, who, 
nevertheless, are to be made use of. It is true that no worse 
sexual conditions could be conceived of than those existing 
among Marquesans, even among the children, to-day. Sex 
was the paramount fact of life in their original culture; its 
perversion is the most prominent feature of their life to-day. 
Yet present conditions cannot be judged without a thorough 
acquaintance with their history both before and after the 
coming of the whites. They are not natural conditions of any 
phase of development. They are white-man-made. The blame 
must not be ascribed hastily either to a “heathen” or to an 
“evolutionarily backward” race. 

Before their contact with the whites, Marquesans were in 
that phase of mental development which expresses itself in 
what is known as the “generation cult.” Living in close har- 
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mony with nature, they believed that its fertility was stimu. 
lated by their own, the acts of human generation being 
supposed to have a magical influence upon the productivir, 
of the land. The scenes of “vile license and debauchery” 
described by early voyagers as following their feasts were no: 
evidence of a perverted misuse of natural instincts, but of , 
conscious effort to direct them towards a good end, namely, 
a new harvest. Their free sexual relationships were not th. 
result of degenerate appetite, but the natural expression of 
adolescence, taught only by nature, and unfettered by arti. 
ficial standards of right and wrong. Never, in those days, did 
such relationships occur before puberty, and they were 
regulated after marriage. By marriage, of course, is meant the 
Marquesan convention, not the Christian. 

What this convention is, is worth inquiring into if a com. 
prehensive analysis of Marquesan morals is to be given; for 
after all, these must be measured by their own standards of 
right and wrong. In their mind, sexual freedom has nothing 
to do with permanent mating. In their civilization, when the 
tribe was modelled upon the family ideal, and the chief was 
like a father to all his people, in order to make them all liter- 
ally his bua’a, “family,” alliances through marriage and adop- 
tion were the convention. Children were affianced and te- 
mained through life tuia. Sometimes they actually lived 
together when grown, and bore children; often they lived 
with others; but always the first-born of the woman belonged 
to the ¢uia husband. Their system of secondary wives and 
husbands, which persists occasionally to-day, was also one 
of expediency, such women and men being chosen with the 
joint consent of both husband and wife as workers, helpers 
in the household, and given conjugal rights by the original 
pair when both consented. Children born of such unions be- 
longed to the original husband. He was their motua, their 
“father.” Formerly, a husband was privileged to kill his wite 
if she were unfaithful to these conventions. While there are 
no such punishments to-day, still Marquesans are true to 
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-heir marriage laws, though the missionaries, who insist upon 
their going through our marriage form, tell us they are 
hopelessly unfaithful. So they are, if one expects conjugal 
devotion to one mate for life. Of such continuity of thought, 
Marquesans are probably not capable, being objective 
thinkers whose mental processes are like cinema flashes — 
separate, objective pictures, that seem to flow one from the 
other, but that are in reality distinct and unconnected. 

Their more mental relationships they express in more 
stable fashion, such as the permanent ¢uia, the permanent 
¢ inoa, the permanent éafaz or adopted relative; and to these 
conventions they are invariably faithful. There are no con- 
ventions regulating the care of the old and helpless, but the 
unfailing, uncomplaining devotion to them is to be noted 
universally. 

The strength of their loyalty to an ideal which they have 
evolved by reasoning is nowhere better exemplified than in 
the convention of tafai or adoption, whereby parents seldom 
bring up their own children — it is etiquette never to refuse 
a request for a child— and whereby adopted children 
often take precedence of natural ones in hereditary rights. 
Such a system of trading children seems revolting to us until 
we understand the reason for it and note its success, there 
being apparently no deleterious effects upon the children. 
Indeed, these, regarded as equals and adults at a tender age, 
are spared cramping supervision and intense possessive 
restraint. 

It is the unimportance of blood ties in contrast to adoptive 
bonds which we immediately remark —a point of view 
resultant, it would seem, from the Marquesan concept of sex 
relationships and consequently of birth, which must appear 
to them as involuntary and beyond their own control. It is 
Atea who creates. On the other hand, the disposition of an 
individual, once he has appeared in the tribe, is entirely a 
matter of will. In the old days numbers were strength, and 
strength belonged to the community. By adopting a child, 
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one annexed his entire family to the tribe; by giving a chil; 
one lost nothing, rather gained an entire family, for the ty, 
families became one from that time. Adoption resolves itself 
then, into a deliberate act for the betterment of the commn, 
nity, and of the given word Marquesans are scrupulously 
observant. 

Bearing in mind the old philosophy and standards, the 
process of degeneration is not difficult to follow. Marquesans 
are pure sensualists, the senses being developed to extraor. 
dinary keenness, and acting, as nature originally intended, 
no doubt, as stimulants to reproduction. Almost unbeliey. 
ably perceptive are their olfactory organs. They derive great 
enjoyment from small bunches of herbs pinned to their 
dresses or tied around their necks, the inconspicuous blooms 
emitting so slight and subtle an odor as to be at first indis. 


tinguishable to a European. The heavy odor of the national | 


flower, if such it can be called, the strange pungency of 
the pandanus raceme, the overpowering sweetness of pine. 
apple eyes strung into wreaths — all are sought, and for the 
toilet of both men and women; while the anointment of hair 
and body with flower-scented cocoanut oil is considered 
indispensable. These odors were employed (who shall say 
how consciously?) to attract the opposite sex, and the use 
of them is consequently discouraged by the missionaries. 

Sound as a stimulus must now largely be guessed at, for the 
throbbing stir of the drums, the rousing blasts of the great 
shell trumpets, the cool clear call of the bamboo flutes, and 
the erotic words of the compelling chants have long been for- 
bidden. But one can understand to-day how much sound 
means to a Marquesan by noting the number of onomato- 
poetic words he uses, and by listening to his tonal descrip- 
tions. ““Have you been out in your canoe, ho, ho, ho?” he 
asks, imitating the sound of the paddles dipping. 

The color sense of the Marquesans seems always to have 
been undeveloped, only four colors being recognized in their 


vocabulary — white, black or brown used indiscriminately, 
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vellow, and red. Taste, as we know it, seems to have been 
supplemented by a sense of feeling, quantity rather than 
quality being appreciated, sensations of heaviness and burn- 
ing being craved. Native cooking presents a very limited 
range of tastes; popoi is sourish, feikai sweetish, raw fish 
almost tasteless. It is the full feeling of the stomach caused 
by the gas-producing popoi that the Marquesans enjoy; it is 
the weight of bunches of bananas that satisfies them; it is the 
sting of decomposed skate that appeals to them. This is the 
reason for their craving for fiery liquors to which the white 


® man introduced them. The sale to them of opium, laudanum, 


rum, one drug after another, has been forbidden; the making 
of cocoanut brandy is punishable by fine and imprisonment; 
but the appetite for the burning sensation rages. The satis- 
faction of the desire for quantitative feeding has auto- 
matically ceased with the prohibition of the old koina or 
“feasts”; and with these celebrations, which marked the 
completion of every piece of work among the Marquesans, 
agricultural or industrial, died all recreation. 

Certainly their play — feasting, mimetic and acrobatic 
dances, games of skill and endurance — seems to have been 
a direct stimulus to generation; but its prohibition, far from 
lessening sexual activity, helped to intensify it. For the sud- 
den stoppage of all normal avenues of expression — religious, 
social, aesthetic — for this temperamentally artistic people, 
who had been wholly expressed, wholly without knowledge of 
restraint, is as much to blame for their excessive indulgence 
sexually as is the white man’s selfish, unthinking encourage- 
ment of their natural freedom in this one direction. The very 
unrestraint which made them whole and normal in their 
natural phase of development has made them the easy prey 
of perverters. 

The terrible fact must be faced that the Marquesans are 
degenerate to-day. Yet one must not accept either the pic- 
ture of them as a faithless, lazy generation of sensualists 


| despicable in their degeneracy; or that other more poison- 
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ous, because more misleading, delineation of charming South 
Sea Islanders, who live so idyllically close to nature that ‘ 
doesn’t matter whether they work or think or have an 
morals. When they did live close to nature, they thought anj 
worked and obeyed their own code of morals. It is becaus 
the cord of their unity with nature has been cut, that th. 
tissue of their lives has rotted. In this almost complete dis. 
appearance of a flourishing people within a century, and jn 
the present continuance of the causes of disintegration 
among the diseased remnant, the effect of the white man’s 
clumsy ignorance, no less than of his insatiable lust when he 
comes into contact with weaker peoples, is to be seen jn 
concentrated and shocking concreteness. 

It is time that the gulf between “savage,” or even “primi. 
tive,” and “civilized” be bridged by the understanding that 
all men upon this earth are, first of all, human beings. What 
there is of weakness in the Marquesan character is under. 
standably human. Desire for sensation, lack of individual 
initiative, fatalistic acceptance of disease, denial of cherished 
beliefs before the onslaught of ridicule — these are not traits 
peculiar to “primitives.” In the qualities that go to makea 
man lies the strength of Marquesan character. Virility, re- 
serve, self-respect, dignity, pride, independence, these we 
admire; sensitiveness, modesty, unobtrusiveness, faithful- 
ness to a given word, devotion to children, these we love. 
Admiring and loving, it is inevitable that we should recog. 
nize Marquesans as men and answer that cry which 1s 
proudly stifled in their breasts to-day but which was voiced 
by one of the bravest of them, when, bullied, ridiculed asa 
savage, and made drunk by a mocking gendarme, he cried in 
his agony, “Je ne suis pas sauvage! Je suis homme!” 
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TERTIA: AN ADVENTURE IN BOAT- 
BUILDING 


By E. P. MORRIS 


HE designing of a yacht is, first of all, an affair 

of eliminations and selections and adjustments. 

Various persons, with various wishes, must be 

satisfied. Owner, designer, builder, and sailor will 
all make their claims. Nor is the problem greatly simplified 
when all four are united in a single person; the philosophy 
of conduct has not yet found an easy way for the individual 
to bring his conflicting desires into harmony. 

A yacht should be seaworthy and convenient and beautiful 
and fast; and the future owner, if no one else, will think of 
cost. Unless she is to be a mere sailing boat for an afternoon’s 
play, she should provide a bed, a seat, a stove for cooking and 
a place to wash the tar from one’s hands, simple comforts, 
which expand rapidly into woven wire springs and plumbing 
and cushions and luxury; and this convenient dwelling house 
must also be able to claw off a lee shore. Old things and new 
will meet in her. The sail is one of man’s earliest contrivances; 
Egypt, Venice, Holland, have shaped and transmitted it; 
and now this inheritance of the ages is to be made to work in 
harmonious co-operation with a dozen devices of the latest 
patent. A vessel’s hull might well be regarded as a kind of 
museum of antiques; the cutwater of a clipper bow is the 
beak of a Mediterranean galley, the crew’s quarters are in the 
forecastle, from which Roman soldiers hurled the pi/um, and 
the slightly raised after-deck of a fishing schooner is the high 
poop of the Mayflower. It will be the office of the designer to 
incorporate these survivals from the past in a structure which 


» shall at the same time conform gracefully to the fashion of 


the present year. 
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The difficulties which these conflicting claims produce, by. 
gin to resolve themselves when designer and owner agree 
upon the purpose which the yacht is to serve, as racer 
cruiser, houseboat; and nothing is more essential to a good 
design than the deliberate selection of the type and the fran} 
acceptance of the limitations which the choice imposes, 
Tertia was to be a cruiser, a keel boat for deep waters, ketch. 
rigged, with berths for one man forward and for three in the 
cabin. This definite choice at once simplified the problem; 
speed, beyond the ordinary, was to be subordinated to sea. 
worthiness and comfort. The racing yacht must be both 
strong and light, a difficult combination; the cruiser will be 
all the better, if she has ample displacement with the heavy 


construction in hull and spars which large displacement per. | 


mits. Into the old controversy between breadth and depth— 
between the skimming-dish and the plank-on-edge — the 
designer need not now enter; each side has learned from the 
other, and the choice of dimensions, especially of beam and 
draft, is, in practice, one of convenience. In the design of 
Tertia moderate dimensions were adopted, which would 
give a comfortable width of floor with full head room under 
a low cabin roof. 

With these preliminaries settled, the designer turns artist; 
beauty, harmony, dignity, expression — these fine words 
are not too fine for him. He will begin with a small sketch of 
the boat, working out, as the artist should, from the whole 
to the parts. He will draw the outline of the hull, with masts 
in place, with sails set, with blocks and rigging, and perhaps 
with the tender on davits. This is all tentative, to be modified 
later, but to be in the meantime the governing conception, 
to which the details shall be made to conform. For, while the 
designer, as artist, must accept the dimensions and lines, 
which, as naval architect, he has already laid down for the 
under-water body, there is yet much room for variation in 
the lines of the visible hull, and it is with these that he plays. 
Three items are here of importance, the angle and curve 0! 
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che bow, the height and length of the overhanging stern, and 
she sheer — that is, the line of the rail, as it sweeps from bow 
«o stern. The height and location of masts, the shape of sails 
and the form of deck-house may increase the effect, but it is 
these three, bow, stern, and sheer, that make or mar the 
beauty of a yacht. Laid out on paper, they can be studied as 
hare curves, in their severest simplicity, and can be shifted 
this way and that until they seem to approach the ideal. 
Then, if the designer is an amateur and not quite sure of 


himself, he may make a model on a convenient scale, painted 


and varnished as the yacht is to be finished, in order to see 
how well the intersecting curves harmonize in three dimen- 
sions and how far the few permissible colors affect the pat- 


tern. For the designer is an artist in color also and will use 


his limited palette with careful discrimination: the clean- 
lined racer will be white with a green bottom; the cruiser — 
the “able, handsome lady” of the song — will be a glossy 
black with a red petticoat. 

Do I not make good the claim of the designer to a seat, a 
humble seat, among those who express themselves in beauty? 
Express themselves, I say; it may have been over-subtle to 
see, as a keen and positive observer did, a distinct relation 
between the height and placing of Tertia’s masts and the dark 
red necktie of the designer, yet I am not sure; it may be so. 
As Tertia lay one afternoon in a yachting harbor, a boat came 


| alongside and the man at the oars asked to have a bet 


decided. “Was this yacht designed by Blank?” Several speci- 
mens of Blank’s work lay near, and, though he admitted a 
faint resemblance, the owner of Tertia spoke with a certain 
vehemence; he, and not Blank, was the designer. “Ah,” said 
the discerning gentleman in the stern, “I win. I knew Blank 
could not design as handsome a yacht as this.” Certainly the 
designer — the right designer — is an artist, like Velasquez 
or Rembrandt. 

On its practical side, the function of the designer is to ex- 
press the form of the vessel on"paper; he is to reduce a sur- 
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face, rounded in three dimensions, to lines, curved in two 
dimensions. To accomplish this he imagines the hull to be 
cut by sections. As the intersections of planes with a cone 
give, in one direction, a circle, in another a hyperbola, in , 
third an ellipse, so the vessel’s hull may be defined by the 
intersection of planes with its surface. One set of planes, per. 
haps a foot apart, will be parallel to the surface of the water: 
a second set will be perpendicular to these and parallel to the 
middle line of the boat from bow to stern; a third set will cut 
across the hull from side to side, perpendicular to the other 
two. The resultant curves will be, in effect, three plans of the 
hull, as seen from above, from one side, and from either end: 
and these constitute, to use the technical term, the Jines of 
the yacht. 

The advantage which this method of designing has over 
model-making is in accuracy. Measurements on paper may 
easily be made to within a fiftieth of an inch, and such meas. 
urements give a secure basis for the calculation of the ele. 
ments of weight, displacement, pressure of wind on sails, 
stability, friction, by the study of which the behavior of the 
boat can be approximately foretold. So far designing may be 
called, in a vague way, a science. But it is a limited science, 
and to suppose that it can ever be carried so far as to produce 
a formula for the perfect yacht, or even for some particular 
kind of yacht, is to misapprehend the problem. Mathematics 
cannot put incommensurables into an equation; speed off the 
wind in smooth water cannot be measured in figures against 
easy motion in a rough sea. The adjustment must be made by 
partial surrender, by compromise, which is the field of experi- 
enced judgment and taste, not of an exact and inflexible 
science. 

When the lines have been accurately drawn on a conver- 
ient scale, they determine within a small fraction of an inch 
any spot on the surface of the vessel’s hull, and working 
drawings, based on the lines, will enable a competent builder 
to put the designer’s conception into wood and iron. 
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The boat-builder may be anything from a soulless city 
corporation, which turns out yachts as unfeelingly as Henry 
Ford turns out automobiles, to a farmer at the head of a 
Maine cove, who occupies his winter hours with a little work 
in his little shop. The finish of the yacht — and the cost — 


S will be directly proportioned to the size of the corporation, 
Band the human interest will vary as the square of the distance 


from New York. Being indifferent to finish, deeply interested 
in cost, and always in search of human interest, I went to 
Nova Scotia, and there by happy chance I found the right 
man. Adam, I shall call him, and he called me Boss. As I sat 


f under the apple tree by his house waiting for him to come 


home, I was at one time looking over the Basin and up the 
beautiful valley towards Annapolis Royal, from which the 
Acodians, almost two hundred years ago, embarked on their 
exile and then, in practical mood, was considering the size 


S of ic shop, too small for Tertia, and the sloping road down 


to ‘ue water, too long and steep, I feared, for the moving of a 
[vat that should weigh ten tons. And I was greatly wonder- 
ing what kind of man I was to find. All these doubts an hour’s 
talk dissipated: a special shed could be built; the moving 
could be managed; and I had found a man of transparent 
honesty and simplicity. We were, I suppose, Labor and 
Capital and at war with each other; happily Adam did not 
know that, and I scorn all such abstractions. We signed no 
contracts, kept few accounts, and began our working 
together with a confidence which the succeeding months 
were to strengthen into friendship. 

This is not a treatise on yacht-building, nor would a de- 
scription of the process be intelligible without diagrams, but, 
in general, a framework, rough and yet accurate, is built up 
on the keel, within and around which the ribs are bent in 
and the planking is fitted and fastened. When the skeleton 
framework is taken out, the hull is left complete, ready for 
deck beams and deck and internal fittings. 

The first comment that the amateur workman makes upon 
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the process is that it involves a considerable amount of hard 
work, and, if he is inclined to generalization, he will acquire 
a strong sense of the amount of manual labor that js neces. 
sary to keep the world going. Tertia was, after all, a smal 
affair, forty-five feet long, twelve feet wide, eleven feet high 
as she stood in her cradle. She could make but a tiny cottage 
But she was to be so put together that, wrenched by the 
strain of mast and sail, heeled to forty-five degrees, driven 
into heavy seas, she would still come into harbor tight and 
sound at the end of the day. A carpenter puts a clapboard on 
the side of a house with two cuts of the saw and the drivin 
of a dozen light nails. A plank on Tertia must first be fitted 
with a water-tight seam to the next plank and must then be 
fastened to some forty frames; there were two nails to each 
frame, twenty-five planks to each side, and two sides. For 
each of these four thousand nails one must clamp the plank 
to the frame, clamp and drive wedges, bore for the head of 
the nail, drill for the shank, drive, set, perhaps turn down 
the point, plug the hole, cut off the plug, plane, sandpaper, 
and paint. Here were some eight or ten distinct operations, 
each requiring a change of tools, a different balance of the 
body, a new application of force and pressure. I did much of 
this work myself and can say with assurance that the build. 
ing of even a small yacht means long hours of steady labor. 
But, hard though the labor was, there ran through it all 
the time an element of pleasure, a vein of play, a pride in 
workmanship, which lightens to some degree, I believe, even 
the dullest tasks. Hard manual labor is itself a pleasure, 
though it is a pleasure that is doubtless most consciously en- 
joyed by one to whom it is an unusual experience. To feel 
one’s muscles toughening and one’s hands hardening, to get 
one’s second wind, to hold one’s tired body steadily to the 
work, to drag one’s feet slowly up the hill at five o’clock, and 
then, refreshed by a bath and a great dinner, to sit relaxed 
and at ease after the day’s work — this is a very real kind of 


joy. 
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Higher than this, however, is the pleasure of using tools 
with skill, the pleasure of the craftsman, and especially, to 


F .y thinking, in the building of a boat. A house is a collection 


of straight lines and right angles, a mechanical affair, ordered 
by telephone from the planing mill. In the hull of a boat each 
piece of wood ts to be specially shaped to its work and bent 
and twisted into its place; each angle presents its peculiar dif- 
fculty; and the material comes to the shop in the rough, with 
the bark still on it. The mainmast of Tertia was selected with 
care in the forest of North Mountain, cut down and trimmed 
where it fell, and dragged to the boat yard by a yoke of oxen, 
a log eighteen inches through at the butt. To see it reduced 
by the broadaxe to a beautifully tapering stick eight inches 
square, then to an octagon, and finally to a smooth round 
spar, shining with its coats of varnish, was to follow, in 
epitome, the whole history of man’s use of Nature’s raw 
materials. One learns, too, the idiosyncrasies of different 
woods, the irregular grain of red birch and its tendency to 
warp, the unevenness of ash, the granular texture of mahog- 
any. The ribs of Tertia, two inches square, were partly of 
oak, partly of elm, and it was most interesting to see how the 
stiff oak, even after a thorough steaming, resisted to the last 
the persuasion of clamp and wedge, while the stringy elm 
bent easily and naturally into the smoothest curves. One 
might have inferred this, though I had not, from the form 
which the two trees take in growth. 

The three of us who built and rigged the boat, represented 


§ fairly well three attitudes towards the work. John, Adam’s 


cousin, was the professional, a skilful carpenter and joiner 
and a beautiful rigger. He had the professional sense of 
accuracy and finish, which made it impossible for him to be 


| satisfied with any piece of work that was not done right, 
| exactly right. He was accustomed to measuring by the day’s 


work; he was prompt to the minute in the morning, and he 
stopped with equal precision at five o'clock, so that we ap- 
pointed him timekeeper to the union and passed a vote of 
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censure when he once allowed us all to go on ten minutes Past 
the noon hour. Working by time, he filled every minute of 
the nine-hour day, never stopping, as he might well have 
done, to admire his finished work, but turning at once to the 
next job. I was the amateur, with some of the merits of the 
amateur and all of his weaknesses. Perfection was a little 
beyond me, and I sometimes used those fatal words, “That 
will do well enough”; yet with much less justification than 
John would have had, I was prone to sit in happy contem- 
plation of the results of my labors. More frequently than 
John or Adam I might have been seen filling a pipe or draw. 
ing a cooling drink from the well — a spasmodic creature un- 
used to a steady succession of working days. My merit was 
the amateur’s enthusiasm, which, botching here and bun- 
gling there, still lifts the work along. Adam was both amateur 
and professional. He had worked usually alone, in his own 
shop, at his own hours; it was natural to him to stand leaning 
against the bench, thoughtfully slicing his tobacco with a big 
chisel, while he meditated upon the best solution of the next 
problem of construction, and it was equally natural to come 
out after his supper and spend an unpaid hour or two, in the 
long Nova Scotia twilight, upon some special piece of work, 
which his interest would not allow him to leave overnight un- 
finished. So far he had the free spirit of the amateur. But it 
was tempered by long experience, by the habit of steady 
work, and by the professional sense of thoroughness. He was 
the real builder of Tertia, the directing authority, in spite of 
his calling me Boss; he was the constructor, and, while he 
was capable of perfect finish, it was with the problems of joints 
and fastenings and knees and braces that his mind was chiefly 
busy. We illustrated, the three of us, that working together 
of inherited temper and acquired habit which moves and 
limits all men. 

Of one aspect of the building of a yacht I must speak 
briefly and with unmixed discontent. There is, I believe, in 
all large businesses some one person called the purchasing 
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agent; in our small affair this office fell to me, and I am of 
opinion that the salary of a purchasing agent should be quite 
enormous and that a pension should be provided for his 
widow after his early decease. Merely to make out the list 
was a weariness: SIX — no, seven, or was it six? — pairs of 
drawer handles, to fit in flush with the wood; three pairs of 
brass door hinges with brass wire, not steel; and pie-plates; 
and sheets; and more; and more. The blocks were interesting, 
but not easy: two single four-inch blocks with cross shackles 
and beckets; three with fore and aft shackles and no beckets; 
and five-inch blocks, single and double, with or without sis- 
ter-hooks and bridles. This kind of thing after the joyous 
labors of the day was a cruel necessity. There were times 
when I doubted, in the face of examples afloat before me, 
whether a boat could ever be really fitted out and equipped. 
| know our purchasing agent, and I take off my hat to him, 
when I meet him on the street. 

The buying of fittings led me by a direct route to medita- 
tive and even angry utterance on the proper function of the 
state. There was a time when Nova Scotia was one of the 
new colonies along the Atlantic coast, a province like the 
Province of Maine, and men settled in one or the other and 
traded from one to the other as convenience suggested. Then 
circumstances and a German king and a mixed crowd of 
patriots and politicians drew a boundary line between Maine 
and the neighbors on the north. By a miracle of good sense, 
amiracle which seems to suggest that even when we act in 
crowds we may sometimes be reasoning creatures, we have 
left that boundary unfortified by ramparts and guns. But in 
that act of wisdom our powers exhausted themselves, and, 
though the people of Nova Scotia and Maine are alike in 
habits of thought and in all essential interests, we have forti- 
fed the boundary with custom houses to keep them apart. 
I have no personal complaint to make; the officials who col- 
lected the fees were friendly, courteous, even elastic. I can 
view with a humorous eye the fact that I paid a twenty-five 
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per cent duty on the tender which I had built at home ang 
which I used less than a week in Canadian waters. That js ql) 
right; it protected Adam, as I understand it, against my low. 
paid foreign labor. But when I hear the stories of the Nova 
Scotia boat-builder, I do not see the humor, nor does he, His 
natural market for fittings and metal work is Boston or Port. 
land, with which communication by water is direct and 
cheap, but that would be a crossing of the sacred boundary 
line, and gentlemen in Ottawa (or Washington, it is all the 


same), who never saw a gooseneck and would not know af 


winch from a turnbuckle, have decided in their wisdom that 
it is not good for the ignorant boat-builder to buy where he 
wants to; he must be kindly directed. I have heard him ex. 
press his opinion of “those politicians,” and, without becom. 
ing an Anarchist, I have yet meditated skeptically on the 
function of the state. 

Built, smoothed, painted, and varnished, with her name 
on the stern, with fittings at last in place and shining spars 
ready for stepping, Tertia made her first tottering move 
towards the water. In Nova Scotia a launching is not a dra- 
matic glide and plunge; it was under the direction of a mover 
of houses, prosaic, if capable, that she was put on rollers, 
carefully lowered down the long hill, over the bank, with her 
iron keel high above the head of her anxious owner, and 
finally drawn out on the beach of the Racquette to wait for 
the Bay of Fundy tide and to meet her tests. Would she sail? 
Would she mind her helm? Would she even float at all? Or, 
by some awful mischance, by some preposterous miscalcula- 
tion, would she be a miserable failure? Would her proper 
name be Tertia or would local tradition hand her down as 
The Folly? For it must be admitted that the amateur de- 
signer, up and down the coast, setting out in hope and conf- 
dence to produce the ideal yacht, has perpetrated ghastly 
things, at which the practical boat-builder looks with a grim 
Yankee smile. 

Some beginnings of an answer to these queries came to the 
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~onstructor and the designer, as they sat together in a small 
boat under the eyes of many observers and, in the soft dusk, 
watched the water rising slowly and at last lifting the boat 
chey had built. It was not only that she floated; in my least 
hopeful moments I had expected that; she floated, and she 
foated right. Bow, stern, and sheer, those three chief ele- 
ments of beauty, which it is difficult to see on paper and im- 
possible to appraise justly while the boat stands high on 
land, now, as she floated, came into their intended relation, 
and they were right. Tertia would not be a freak in looks, 
anyhow, and the designer’s bosom swelled with pride. 

It seemed not impossible that in the course of the summer 
the swelling might mount to his head, for admiration fol- 
lowed us from port to port. Gazers in smail boats rowed 
slowly around us as we lay at anchor, cameras were trained 
on us under way, and words of praise were heard. There were 
fattering inquiries after the name of the designer, and the 
log records one comment: — “Oh! Who’s he? Never heard 
of him. Must be a new man.” The designer saw a second 
and more lucrative career opening before him. On the first 
page of the circular in which he announces himself he will 
display the judgment of an old sailor in neat uniform, who 
passed in his launch close under our stern, as we were going 
through Fox Island Thoroughfare. He spoke in the measured 
tones of authority: — “Captain, you have the best-looking 
craft on the coast.” I quote exactly, and I bid you note the 
word craft; there spoke the sailor, and he passed on without 
another word; he had delivered judgment. The truth is that 
Tertia has more sheer, that is, more curve in the line of her 
rail, than it is just now the fashion to give to yachts, and this 
feature, with her somewhat unusual ketch rig, attracts the 
approval of those to whom the prevalent mode has become 
wearisome. The skipper was obliged to remind himself that 
at sea we pay compliments in full and hearty tones: our less 
favorable remarks are confided to our cronies on the wharf. 
Still, with all allowance made, Tertia does us credit. 
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After the launching she lay for a week alongside a wharf 
while her masts were stepped, her standing rigging set « 
her running rigging rove, and her sails bent on. During this 
time the designer came aboard, assumed the title of skipper 
and began to try her as a place to live in, to test her for com, 
fort. This is evidently a comparative term. The available 
floor space on Tertia, with six feet four inches of head room 
over it, is about sixteen feet long and five feet wide, narrow. 
ing towards either end. The man who sleeps in one room, has 
his bath in another, breakfasts in a third, and reads his morn. 
ing paper in a fourth, may think that the word comfort is not 


applicable to life on so small a yacht. But here is a list of 


conveniences: four berths with springs and bedding complete; 
a toilet room with plumbing and running water; drawers in 
plenty for clothing, and a closet for hanging cloaks and coats: 
a table six feet long, where three can dine; chairs and 
benches; many lockers for provisions, dishes, cooking uten. 
sils, tools, spare rigging; an ice chest and a stove; book- 
shelves and a place for writing materials. With such riches 
about one, I submit that comfort is a permissible word; in 
such a space one might pace the floor, if his feelings de. 
manded it, though the suggestion that we should give a 
dance there must be set down to enthusiasm. Comfort! 
When Joe, “cook and hand,” and admirable in either capac- 
ity, had crowned a three-course dinner with a cup of perfect 
coffee, luxury was the only word that the skipper, replete 
with satisfaction, would have accepted. 

But a boat is built to sail the seas; if she will not do that, 
beauty is but a vain show, and comfort merely drugs the 
critical sense. Yet of all the tests which she must meet, this 
is the least conclusive; any boat will sail, more or less. The 
physicist arranges his apparatus in the laboratory under 
known conditions and announces his results in figures with 
decimals to the third place, but the testing of a boat, which 
lasts as long as she holds together, goes on under varying 
conditions of wind and sea, and the result can be, at the best, 
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only vague assertion, colored by hope and pride, and seldom 
quite frank. 

Strength comes first. It is when a vessel is new, just out of 
che builder’s hands, that breakdown is most to be feared. In 
ronwork there lurks always the possibility of an unnoticed 
faw, and during the first weeks of sailing any sudden jar or 
snap is startling. On the first day’s run, crossing the Bay of 
Fundy, we met, at the same time, an extremely heavy tide- 
rip and an unusually severe squall from the northeast. Ten 
minutes of savage pounding stretched every foot of our new 
wire rigging; the bobstay hung in a loop, the forestay sagged 
of to leeward, and the shrouds were flying loose from the 
spreaders. But nothing parted; when we had worked into 
harbor under shortened sail, an hour’s labor with lashings 
and turnbuckles made all taut and trim again. The little 
furry left behind it the comfortable assurance that spars and 
rigging were sound, nor did the rest of the summer reveal any 
troublesome weakness. 

In the equipment there were two failures, one slight, the 
other complete, and both dangerous. One of the oilstoves 
leaked, though not enough to attract attention, and in a 
jump of sea, as Joe was starting the dinner, we had all at 
once a lively little fire in the galley. Wet blankets extin- 
guished it, but for a brief half-minute Tertia was in peril. 
The defects of the anchors betrayed themselves less dramati- 
cally, and the series of mishaps, which finally forced me to 
admit that they were worthless, illustrates well the hap- 
hazard nature of the tests by which the faults of a boat are 
detected. When we dragged the smaller anchor in Digby 
harbor, I thought nothing of it; the breeze was strong, the 
tide was swinging us across the wind, and the holding ground 
was notoriously poor. We beat up to a better anchorage with 
no damage except to a freshly baked apple pie, which cap- 
sized and was a total wreck on the galley floor. When we 
dragged in Little River, we could think that it was because 
she had too short a chain. In Pemaquid harbor the bottom 
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was rocky and the wind was strong, but SUSPICION stirred 
within us. We dragged all over Wood’s Hole, and suspicion 
hardened into conviction. In Nantucket harbor we cam 
down in the middle of the night on the bow of the lighthous. 
tender and had to jump on deck in a rain that drove through 
thin pyjamas; conviction was now wrathful, though | still 
hoped to get through to the end of the season without , 
change. The climax came in the sheltered harbor of Stoning. 
ton, when Joe and I returned from an absence on shore ty 
find Tertia slowly backing into shoal water, dragging both 
anchors in a light breeze, while the mistress of the craft sat 
composed indeed, but helpless, on the deck-house. The next I she 
day two good anchors were shackled to the chains, and the B 
old pieces of useless iron were lying on the wharf with explicit IM ests 
instructions that they were to be sold to no one who had not {MM oth 
heard their painful history. Such anchors should never have fi the 
been put on the market. ves 

For the rest, Tertia’s performance has met the hopes with [ we 
which she was designed. Her merits are those particular mer. J fre 
its which I had desired to secure; her defects are the defects HM day 
of her qualities, deliberately accepted. She is a_heavy- MM cloc 
weather craft; three tons of iron on the keel ensure her Han 
against capsizing, and the concentration of her ballast makes J giv 
her quick to lift to a sea and keeps her decks dry. She is, in- in ¢ 
deed, too quick; she shakes the wind out of the sails and §% bor 
strikes the next sea with insufficient momentum. A ton more MM bre 
of ballast, stowed forward and aft, will remedy the defect HM lov 
without diminishing appreciably the quickness of her motion. J car 
The ketch rig is slower than the sloop or the schooner, but it J spr 
is the convenient rig for a cruiser. “Handy little packet, J she 
ain’t she?” said the skipper of a big yacht, watching us while &™ |itt 
we got under way in a crowded spot and slipped through the M tid 
narrow space astern of his vessel. Between virtue and virtue J in 
one makes his choice and accepts the consequences. fre 

“How fast is your boat?” To this question, often put to J sp 
yachtsmen in a most tactless manner, the answers will be # mi 
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eceptive, ignorant, evasive, fallacious, to a degree to be 

yralleled only in horse-racing. Few yachtsmen measure 
accurately the speed of their boats. “Oh, she'll make eight or 
ren knots,” says the power-boat man, as if the difference be- 
tween eight knots and ten was a trifle; his boat may perhaps 
make seven. I will attempt to be both precise and truthful; 
on two occasions, over a course that was carefully measured 
on the chart from buoy to buoy, Tertia averaged, for several 
hours together, a speed of seven and a quarter knots, about 
eight and one-third miles. This was done with the wind 
abeam, in fairly smooth water, without tide; and it satisfied 
the designer. 

But it is relative speed, not absolute speed, that inter- 
ests the yachtsman; in plain words, he wants to beat the 
other fellow, and, obviously, this depends much upon who 
the other fellow may happen to be. Tertia passed many 
vessels and was passed by — some. A small mahogany racer 
we left miles behind us; an old coaster with a deckload of 
firewood and a brand new jib of outlandish cut gave us an all 
day’s chase. Off Cape Ann, in strong wind and sea, a racing 
sloop a little larger than Tertia went past us close-hauled in 
a most depressing fashion, and it was then that I decided to 
give Tertia more ballast. We happened to sail for three days 
incompany with a yawl of about our size, starting from har- 
bor together. The first day she stood offshore, got the sea 
breeze and beat us handsomely. The second day she fol- 
lowed the same tactics and was well ahead, until a nice puff 
came off the land, warm with hope and the fragrance of 
spruces, and put her dead to leeward; we were at dinner when 
she crawled in. The third day, after she had kindly sent her 
little launch to tow us away from a ledge towards which the 
tide was carrying us, we both muddled about all the morning 
in light airs and found ourselves close alongside when the 
fresh afternoon breeze struck in. We had then a fair trial of 
speed, in which Joe, whose hand on the wheel is lighter than 


mine, gained a little, so that we rounded the whistler an 
51 
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eighth of a mile ahead. Then we both started shcets for th. 
run into harbor, and Tertia was at her best; by quick wor 
after our anchor was down, we were able to have our sajj 
neatly stowed and to be sitting on deck in attitudes of osten, 
tatious leisure, when she rounded up to an anchorage near ys 
Is Tertia fast? Really, I don’t know. 

The man who designs and builds and sails his own yacht 
is doing over again, in his maturer years, what he did as, 
boy of ten, when he whittled a boat out of a piece of soft 
pine, hollowed it with a dull gouge, thought himself lucky to 
get the lid of a cigar box for decking, rigged it, with his 
mother’s help, and sailed it on a pond in the pasture. It js al 
play. The boy put hope and purpose into it; the man wil 
take it, or will pretend to take it, more lightly, almost 
apologetically, but he too must put intentness and purpose 
into it and must know hope and anxiety. He can reckon up, 
if he wishes, certain definite results; he will have gained in 
vigor of nerve and in power of resistance to old age and other 
diseases; he will return to work with fresh zest after his 
digression into an unfamiliar world; he will have made ac. 
quaintance with other lives and perhaps friendships with 
men whom he would not see in his ordinary round. These are 
all good things, and he can use them to justify himself to his 
own conscience, if he have a conscience that needs such treat- 
ment, or to defend himself against the hinted censure of 
solemn friends, who talk of waste of time. Such things will do 
well enough for defense or justification, but they were not the 
motive; the motive was the boy’s, to make something and 
to see it work. 
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THE NOVELIST’S WORKSHOP 
By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


T has been said that the tools of a novelist’s trade are 

the simplest of any. Pens, paper, and ink — these are all 

he wants. He can get them anywhere, or carry them 

with him in a small compass. He is tied to no shop or 
ofice, and his time is his own. He can pursue his easy calling 
wherever and whenever he pleases, and can secure a hand- 
some living by taking a perpetual holiday. 

It is a delightful picture, and one not entirely without 
truth. If the charm of a holiday lies in doing what you like in 
surroundings you like, the novelist who can make an ade- 
quate living out of his books enjoys more of it than other 
workers, because he enjoys his work — or ought to — and is 


| not tied by it to time or place. He is his own master, in a way 


that very few workers are their own masters. 

His material tools, then, are a pen and some paper, or what 
Henry James called “that blest mechanism” the typewriter, 
or possibly the sympathetic ear of a stenographer. His work- 
shop is his own study, the room that he probably loves best 
in the world — and however much a business man may enjoy 
his work, I doubt if he ever loves the room in which he does it 
in that way — or it may be a chair under a tree in an English 
garden, or on a terrace facing the Mediterranean, or on the 
porch of an American summer camp, or even on a steamer or 
a train, if he is a little behindhand, or wants to escape from 
his immediate surroundings. His workshop, indeed, is any- 
where in the world where he may sit down quietly by hiim- 
self, and even that is not entirely necessary. Dear Jane 
Austen used to write her novels in a corner of the room where 
the rest of the family were amusing themselves. 
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But of course a novelist carries the important tools of his 
trade in a still smaller receptacle than that in which he carries 
his pens and paper. He carries them in his brain, and the fy. 
nishing of that part of his brain with which he plies his calling 
is the subject with which I am to deal. 

Why is it that there are so many novels which people of 
any degree of perception or intelligence don’t want to read, 
but which an innumerable number of people do read? It js 
because, however deficient they may be in the qualities that 
make great fiction, they have the one quality without which 
no fiction is great. They tell a story. This is the beginning and 
the end of the novelist’s art. It is the gift, or the acquirement, 
that differentiates him from other writers. He may write 
about anything he likes, so long as he sees it in the terms of a 
story. 

It is not easy to give an example in support of this, because 
the moment anything is told or read as a story it is difficult 
to think of it as anything else; but a good example is Kip- 
ling’s “The Ship That Found Herself.” The “idea” — it is 
hardly more than a fact — upon which that tale is founded is 
that the structure and mechanism of a steamship must come 
together by innumerable little self-adjustments and inter- 
correlations before the ship has a life of her own. That fact 
must have been discussed by countless sailors and mechani- 
cians, and instances of it given, and it would be interesting to 
almost anybody to hear about it; but it would have presented 
itself to very few people in the terms of a story. Yet Kipling 
has made a fascinating tale of it, because he has that gift of 
being able to see life in the terms of a story, and can bring all 
his other outstanding gifts to its service. 

If you turn this over in your mind, you may be inclined to 
say that there are many novels in which you take a delight 
that you do not read for the sake of their story, and that you 
will hardly ever read a novel for the second time for the sake 
of its story. 

Well, it is probably true that you will not read a novel 
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through for the second time for the sake of its plot, unless it is 
so long since you read it for the first time that you have for- 
gotten it. But what is commonly called plot is only the 
machine-made part of a story. The story interest is just the 
novel’s progression, its movement from one point to another, 
and to an eventual climax, or conclusion; and I think you will 
fnd that in some degree this story interest does count in the 
re-reading of a novel, even when its main lines are quite 
familiar to you. At any rate, it counts very much in the writ- 
ing of a novel, and it seems quite essential for a novelist to 
have it to work to. Whatever his skill in creating character, 
or in picturing scene, or in the use of the language in which 
he writes, or in the still deeper mysteries which the great 
novelists use as their material, this alone will give life to his 
gifts, and without it he will find it a hard matter to do justice 
to them. 

I said just now that this seeing of life in the terms of a story 
was either a gift or an acquirement. That is to say that, essen- 
tial as it is to the novelist’s art, it need not be the original 
impulsion of his career, nor even of his successive endeavors. 
If you take the case of a very young man, who is eager to 
write, and to write novels, he will seldom begin with a clear- 
cut story in his mind. He is much more likely to dash into his 
first chapter with no idea of where even that is to lead him, 
much less an idea of where his succeeding score or more of 
chapters are to lead him. He just wants to write — perhaps 
in the style of this or that favorite novelist. This is a frequent 
impulsion. Or take him a step farther, and suppose that he 
has a subject in his mind, though not yet a story. Supposing 
he wants to write about the one form of life with which he is 
really familiar — school or college life. He will have his mate- 
rial; he will have his characters more or less before him, and 
the scene in which they are to exercise themselves. It is the 
scene that will probably be his chief source of inspiration, for 
he loves it — or possibly hates it — and wants to express his 
emotion about it. It is more likely than not that many epi- 
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sodes which he can use come to him as his mind works upon 
his idea; and episodes are the little stories of which a big 
story is made up. But a series of episodes does not make ; 
novel, although they are the stuff of which most novels are 
made. There must be a broad stream of purpose to which they 
relate. 

“The Pickwick Papers” illustrates this point. Nobody eve; 
places this among the great novels, though many will place 
it among the greatest of Dickens’s works, and it is nothing if 
it is not fiction. Perhaps more than any other great work of 
fiction it is read constantly here and there, and perhaps less 
than any it is read from beginning to end. Yet, in spite of 
himself, because he was a great story-teller, Dickens did im. 
port into “‘The Pickwick Papers,” as he went on, an interest 
that was not in his mind at the beginning. He began, as you 
know, to write a set of amusing sporting sketches to go along 
with a set of amusing sporting pictures. Mr. Pickwick was to 
be an old simpleton at whom the custard pies of that time 
were to be thrown. But he very soon developed into some. 
thing quite different. Custard pies continued to be thrown at 
him until his wanderings were over, and he subsided into his 
comfortable villa at Dulwich, to write his learned treatises 
under the fostering care of Sam Weller. But by that time we 
have learnt to know and love him. “The Pickwick Papers” 
is very nearly the story of the beautiful unfolding of Mr. 
Pickwick’s beautiful character. I, for one, am glad that it 
is not; but it is noticeable that Dickens never afterwards 
worked to the formula of “The Pickwick Papers,” trium- 
phantly as it had carried him to the front. His next book, 
“Oliver Twist,” though inferior to “The Pickwick Papers,” 
was yet a novel, which ran in a progressive stream to its put- 
pose. Dickens felt his story to be so important that he some- 
times occupied himself in constructing a machine-made plot. 
But who cares about Dickens’s plots, or even remembers 
them? All that we remember are the characters that play 
their part in them, and are more or less hampered by them. 
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In “David Copperfield,” where he reached the height of his 
powers, there is no plot, but there is a great story, which 
carries all the treasures of his genius along with it to its 
appointed end. It is the simplest of all stories —just the 
story of a young man’s life up to a certain point, where its 
interest turns into other channels. Many novels of the sort 
that are called biographical have been written, especially of 
late years, in which this story interest seems to be dispensed 
with; but you always want to know what is going to happen 
to David Copperfield, and when you do know you can read 
about him many times more for the delight of seeing it 
happen. 

So, to return to the young man who has as his impulsion 
the idea of writing a novel of school or university life — if he 
sees his characters clearly, and in action, and if he sees his 
scene clearly, under some emotion that he will try to impart 
to his readers, he has a subject — probably the best, at his 
age, that he could work upon. But he wants something more 
to make a novel of it. He can put into it anything he likes, in 
the way of observation, or imagination, or episodes, or even 
fine writing, if that amuses him, as long as he has some end in 
view towards which he can progress. That is to write a novel. 
There must be some central idea, which can be stated in a few 
words, there must be progression, and there must be some 
conclusion. 

But we must not entirely rule out the possibility of a story 
idea coming as the first impulsion of a novel. I think that this 
seldom happens until the mind has been trained to look for 
story ideas, and to recognize them when it sees them. But it 
bas happened. Du Maurier commenced novelist rather late 
in life with several first-class story ideas, three of which he 
turned into novels thatare read to-day. Butit must be remem- 
bered that he had behind him a lifetime of varied interesting 
experience, and a natural skill in presentation, which he had 
perfected in another medium. A better instance is Anstey’s 
“Vice Versa,” which had a clear-cut original idea that was 
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most skilfully worked out. This was the first novel of a very 
young man; but he was a young man of most exception; 
gifts of humor and observation, with a well-trained orderly 
mind. Otherwise I doubt whether his idea of an elderly may 
and his schoolboy son magically changing places, bright an} 
original as it was, would have gained much notice whe, 
turned into a novel; and the novel would certainly neve; 
have become accepted as a classic. 

With both these novelists, it was the idea that set the bal 
rolling, but it was the way they kept it in motion that mad 
their success. 

We have arrived almost at a paradox. The story idea is the 
chief thing, and yet it is not the chief thing; for a novel may 
have a good story idea and yet be a bad novel; and it may 
have a poor story idea and yet be nearly — but never quite 
—a very good novel. But I am looking at this from the side 
of the novelist, and I believe that the experience of every 
novelist will be that a good story idea is the root of the whole 
matter. It brings out the latent powers of the inexperienced 
novelist, and of the practised novelist, in addition to his 
natural endowment, all the technical skill which he has 
acquired. More than anything it makes his work a pleasure, 
where without it work would be a burden. 

Now, I believe that the sense of pleasure is the best under 
which a novelist can write, pleasure — and I am not afraid 
to say ease —in his work. I believe that what has been 
drudgery to write will not be far off drudgery to read. You 
need not expect, if you embark upon this career of novel- 
writing to be spared drudgery, and very painful and dis- 
heartening drudgery; but you must by all means spare it to 
your readers. They will be quick enough to catch the mood 
under which you write, and this mood of pleasure in your 
work is one that is caught more easily than any. It explains 
why so many early novels, full of faults and crudities, make 
such agreeable reading. The young writer, fired with his idea, 

goes dashing along, surprising himself by his cleverness, 
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plunging through all sorts of obstacles that he hardly sus- 
pects, going off here and going off there, but coming back 
somehow to the track, and finishing off the course without a 
thought of the dangers he has escaped. He has enjoyed his 
ride, and his readers will catch that spirit of enjoyment. It is 
something, perhaps, that only youth can offer them in its 
fullest measure, for it is care-free; and under whatever sense 
of pleasure one may write in later life it will not have quite 
that quality of freedom from care. There are too many 
dangers around us, and we are too aware of them. 

If | now cite some of my own experiences in illustration of 
the various points I have tried to establish, and some others, 
it is not to treat myself as an example to be followed, but 
because it is from one’s own experience that one learns the 
best lessons. 

After various more or less abortive attempts at writing, 
] hit upon an idea for a novel of undergraduate life which 
fairly set me going, and carried me through the requisite 
number of chapters. It was the idea — not unlike that of 
“Vice Versa,” from which it probably derived, though I can- 
not remember now how it came to me — of a father going to 
Cambridge as an undergraduate at the same time as his son. 
The father was to develop into what we call a rowdy, while 
the son would pursue a reputable academic career. What I 
wanted to do, and did do, as far as in me then lay, was to 
write a novel of the lighter sort of undergraduate life, which 
was the side with which I was most conversant. But I should 
never have carried it through but for the farcical idea upon 
which my beads were strung. “Peter Binney” contains char- 
acters and scenes which I am not ashamed of having pro- 
duced, though when I see the pitfalls I escaped, and those 
that I didn’t, I am inclined to shudder at the ease and enjoy- 
ment with which I dashed through it. I have only once since 
enjoyed writing a novel so much, and that was when, happily, 
I had my course laid clearly before me from the beginning, 
and when I had finished one chapter knew exactly where the 
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next was to take me. In “Peter Binney,” the impetus of the 
story I had to tell enabled me to make something of whateye 
qualities I had it in me to exercise in novel-writing, almost by 
a fluke, or a series of flukes, and nothing else would have done 
it at that time. In “The Honour of the Clintons,” it brought 
out, almost without my volition, all the fruits of the experi. 
ence I had by that time acquired. If it is true, as has beer 
said, that “your easy writing makes curst hard reading” 
that novel ought to have died at birth, for it was the easiest IB tho 
writing I have ever accomplished, when once its plan was pro 
laid out, and duly departed from — about which I shall have HR wil 
something to say later. ing 

To follow my own experience a very little further — it was iB act 
six years between the publication of “Peter Binney” and HB wit 
that of my next novel. I don’t know how many I didn’t begin HM bei 
and throw aside in the meantime. I could never get another ! 
fertile story idea, and when at last I did, it was a machine. 9 M 
made plot, which yet gave me the impetus for what was not i th: 
wholly a machine-made novel. Later experience only confirms J of 
the importance, the necessity, of a story idea upon which to J yo 
work. I have not once nor twice, but many times, had before i wi 


my mind’s eye a group of people about whom I thought | 9 no 
could write 2 novel, and the scene in which I wanted to place J co 
them. I have sometimes written many chapters about them, 9 sh 


but never without difficulty; and because I hadn’t begun with HH ye 
a real story about them, or else the story was too weak to give 9 br 
them that impetus from which they might have taken it in 9 he 
hand themselves and created their own story, they wilted 

and lost what little life they had begun with, until I became ™ to 


tired of them and gave them up. Ww 

How are you to get a story, if it doesn’t come as the first 7 s2 
impulsion of writing a novel? I don’t know of any rule. If i t! 
I did, the chief of my difficulties would be over, instead of 3 W 
always present with me. And there are so many different tl 
kinds of impulsion, for each of which the process of search h 


would be different. But the principle is plain enough. Is it % ! 
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bbout a group of characters you have fondly imagined that 
vou want to write, or a single character, or some state of life 
that interests you? These are a few subjects out of many, and 
-; none of them is there any hint of movement, or at least 
progressive movement. That is what you have to get. A single 
character — to take the simplest example — must progress 
through a series of happenings to some definite point of 
development. That is the story idea of all biographical novels, 
though it may almost be lost sight of in the interest of the 
progress. But it must be there, or the successive incidents 
will fall apart, and for the novelist motive power will be lack- 
ing. You must lead your character up to a point either of 
achievement or circumstance, in which you can leave him 
with the sense of something finished, at least for the time 
being. 

A good example is Mr. Booth Tarkington’s “ Alice Adams.” 
Mr. Tarkington is an accomplished story-teller. He leads 
that unfortunate girl through a series of adventures, every one 
of which throws light upon her character. All the way through 
you want to know what is going to happen to her next, and 
what is going to happen to her eventually. I have chosen that 
novel as an example, because at the end of it you have be- 
come so interested in her that you want to know what path 
she is going to take through the further tracts of her life; and 
yet the novel is complete in itself, because she has been 
brought to a certain definite point to which everything that 
has gone before has led up. 

Now we come to another paradox. Although it is necessary 
to have in your mind from the beginning a definite point to- 
wards which your characters are to work, it is quite unneces- 
sary that they should arrive at that exact point, and indeed 
they seldom actually do so. You have given them life, and a 
will of their own. You begin by leading them, and presently 
they begin to lead you. They won’t do this or that that you 
have laid down for them, and if you force them to it they will 
lose what life they have already acquired, or at least they will 
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refuse any longer to help you in working out your ston, 
which will be a serious thing for you. It may be rather seriou 
for you that they refuse to take the direction you hay 
appointed for them, for it may upset altogether the plan ¢ 
your story, and especially the ending of it. If this happen 
you must find another plan and another ending. It will be 
much easier to find than the first, and your characters yj 
help you to find it. They are fully alive now, and partners jy 
your enterprise. They must still, and always, be controlled 
You can’t afford to let them go off upon any quest to which IE she 
their more abounding vitality directs them. The necessity 
remains of working towards some climax, although it may I hi 
not be that which you first had in view. 
It is a constant balancing of the two things. The main MM] |; 
story, as you see it at any given time, must direct the actions 
of your characters, or those actions will become scattered anj 
diffuse, and interest will be lost. But your story must never 
be so rigid that your characters are bound down to it in such 
a way as to act unnaturally to them. There must be give and 
take, and you must always be on the watch. his 
We have considered so far chiefly the story idea for a novel, 
and I hope I have succeeded in showing how important itis. i hi: 
Now we have to consider how it is to be worked out and I ey 
illustrated, when once it is gained. ra 
I stated the root idea of Anstey’s “Vice Versa” just now i wi 
in nine words, and the novel that grew out of it contains per- Hi yr 
haps ninety thousand. How are nine words to be spun out to Hi m 
ten thousand times their bulk? 
“Vice Versa” is based upon what may be called a strong Hn 


idea. The idea was supernatural and it was farcical, but it was in 
quite new, and it produced of itself many of the situations J o 
which went to the making of the novel that sprang from it. &% in 
I would rather take a weak story idea as an example, and 

I can’t think of a better one for my purpose than a novel of Hi n 
my own, “The Eldest Son.” It doesn’t matter if you haven't %™ i 


read it, because I can tell you very shortly all that it is neces 7 u 
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ary for you to know. It seems to be read more than any of 
my novels, though it is over ten years since it was published. 
k, [ am entitled to consider its idea as carrying its weight, 


Bond the stuff of which it is made such as has gained me my 


readers. 
The story idea upon which “‘The Eldest Son” is based is 


that of the conflict between a father and a son about the 
son’s marriage — not at all a new idea, and in fact one that 
would have brought nothing with it if it had come to me as 
the first impulsion of the novel. I hope I have made it quite 
clear that the impulsion of a novel may be quite a different 
thing from the story that carries it. In this instance, I had 
already written a novel about Squire Clinton and his family. 
[liked them, and the way in which they lived, and the sur- 
roundings in which they lived, and wanted to write another 
novel about them. That was the impulsion. The story idea 
came easily — perhaps too easily. There had to be some dif- 
ference, some conflict of will, in order to set all these people 
in motion again, and the one I chose did so. The Squire loved 
his eldest son, better than anybody else, but his pride of place 
and ancestry was strong, and it was of great importance to 
him that his son should carry on the traditions of his house, 
especially in the matter of his marriage, which had been 
rather too long delayed. But the son had already chosen, 
when the story opened, and chosen, in the Squire’s opinion, 
unsuitably. The story proceeds through complete estrange- 
ment to ultimate reconciliation. 

Now, in a story of that sort, in which there is still nothing 
new, even when it has been expanded beyond its root idea 
into something approaching a plot, or plan, the whole weight 
of what is to be made of it rests upon the characters, the whole 
interest of the story is in how they will bear themselves. 

This, I think, is as it must always be in what is called a 
novel of character. Incident must be invented, and the more 
incident there is the more interest there is; but it should be 
used to illustrate the play of character, and if the mind is kept 
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alert it will almost invent itself where the characters are alive 
in their creator’s mind. I need not follow out, in this nove! 
the successive incidents which did make it something more 
regarded as a story, than the bare outline indicates, | veal 
to get away from the story; but I r.ust emphasize once more 
that it did unfold itself from that very ordinary idea of , 
father and son in conflict over a very ordinary matter, and 
that the idea proved to be adequate to support the structure 
that was built upon it, if no more. And let me add this, that 
if I am in a hurry to get away from the story now, it was my 
salvation that I never got very far away from it while I was 
writing the novel. 

Perhaps, after all, I can’t get very far away from it now, 
for it held everything in place, as a string holds a kite, which 
flops to earth when it goes free. I took pleasure in making the 
Squire, and his wife, and his sons and daughters, their rela. 
tions and their friends, reveal themselves; but in all their 
actions and all their conversations, the story was directly or 
indirectly advanced. Or perhaps I should say it ought to have 
been, for please remember that I am not holding up to you 
this or any novel of mine as a model. There is one whole 
chapter in “The Eldest Son” which is something of an 
excrescence, but the fact that I was a little uneasy about it on 
that account shows that I was at least aware of keeping hold 
of the string otherwise. 

I wanted to depict the life of a large country house, in the 
winter — I had already written about this house in the sum- 
mer. It was to be a family life, based to some extent upon 
wealth and station, but to a larger extent upon simplicity, of 
intention if not of circumstance. I could do all this, in what- 
ever detail I pleased, so long as it helped to make more alive 
the characters who took part in the story, and not for a par- 
agraph longer. I wanted to have some fox-hunting scenes and 
some shooting scenes — for their own sake, I mean, because 
I like that sort of thing. But their own sake wouldn’t have 
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carried them in this novel, because, although it has sporting 
scenes in it, it isn’t a novel about sport. Looking back criti- 
cally upon this novel, I seem to have used these scenes legiti- 
mately to its purpose. The characters that take part in them 
gain some added touch of reality, and the more important 
of them do, as it happens, actually advance the story, though 
here | think I built rather better than I was aware of at the 
time. 

| allowed myself at least one long account of a great run 
with hounds, and enjoyed myself with it almost as much as if 
[had been following them. I think that that account, in that 
detail, would have been out of place if it had not been that it 
was also the occasion of an important crisis in the story. 
The Squire, forgetting all his troubles in his glorious excite- 
ment, came to grief over a stile, and his son’s wife, to whom 
he was just beginning to soften, gave him aid in an unpleas- 
ant predicament, and quite won him over. The run was 
really part of the story, and I was justified in describing it at 
length on that account, though I should not have been justi- 
fied if I had so described it as just a part of the hunting sea- 
son’s activities. But probably my instinct would have pre- 
vented my doing that. As it was, I cut it short at the point 
where the Squire was brought down in full career, and I was 
asked not long ago — in Chicago — what became of the fox; 
and couldn’t answer. 

So we come back to the story once more, in spite of our- 
selves. You seem to take what freedom you like; you write 
about anything that comes into your head —and I have 
only mentioned a few of the many interests I exploited in 
that novel — but the story keeps you straight, and dictates 
just the amount of license you may allow yourself. 

Yes, it will do all that for you if it is the right kind of story 
for your purpose. If not — well, listen to this from one of the 
great story-tellers of the world: 

“In 1876 or ’75, I wrote 40,000 words of a story... . I 
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didn’t finish the story, though I re-began it in several ney 
ways, and spent altogether 70,000 words on it, then gave jt 
up and threw it aside.” 

That was written by Mark Twain, of a time when he was 
forty years of age, and had been writing for over twenty of 
them. It is in a letter to William Dean Howells, from which | 

will quote further: 

“Speaking of the ill luck of starting a piece of literary work 
wrong — and again and again; always aware that there js a 
way, if you could only think it out, which would make the 
thing slide effortless from the pen — the one right way, the 
sole form for you, the other forms being for men whose line 
those forms are, or who are capabler than yourself: . . , 
Last summer I started 16 things wrong — 3 books and 13 
mag. articles — and could only make 2 little wee things, 
1500 words altogether, succeed: — only that out of piles and 
stacks of diligently wrought MS., the labor of 6 weeks’ unre- 
mitting effort. I could make all of those things go if I would 
take the trouble to re-begin each one half a dozen times ona 
new plan. But none of them was important enough except 
one. ... 

““A week ago I examined the MS. — 10,000 words — and 
saw that the plan was a totally impossible one — for me; but 
a new plan suggested itself, and straightway the tale began 
to slide from the pen with ease and confidence. I think I’ve 
struck the right one this time. I have already put 12,000 
words of it on paper. . . . In the present form I could spin 
16 books out of it with comfort and joy; but I shall deny my- 
self and restrict it to one.” 

And yet even the one book was never finished. The editor 
of his Letters tells us: “It was the same [story] that he had 
worked on in London, and perhaps again in Switzerland. It 
would be tried at other times and in other forms, but it never 
seemed to accommodate itself to a central idea, so that the 
good writing in it eventually went to waste.” 

Doesn’t all this surprise you, from Mark Twain, whose 
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natural genius was among the highest, and who had forty 
vears of writing experience behind him when he wrote that 
letter? You will find plenty more of it in his letters. This 
one contains the two sides of it — the painful drudgery and 
disappointments of the difficult trade, and the ease and 
jelight which come when they have been surmounted. 
Fortunately it is the pleasure of craftsmanship that remains 
‘1 the memory when the task is completed. Perhaps, you 
think, next time you will be spared the worst of the drudg- 
ery. Whether you are or not, your readers must be. The 
jrudgery must be hidden away, so that they share only the 
pleasure. For them you must record only the happy hours. 

This brings me to the question of how far a novelist must 
bear his readers in mind when he is producing his wares. 
Some years ago a great newspaper proprietor, one of the 
pioneers of discovery on our side of what the public wants, 
told me that he had been asked to encourage —in the way 
open to publishers — a story-writer who was doing good work 
but making little money by it. He had said that he would do 
so if the writer would leave off writing to please himself and 
learn to give the public what it wanted. 

Well, that rule seems to have had some success in the pro- 
duction of newspapers and popular magazines, but it is the 
worst possible advice to give to a novelist, even if he wants 
only to make a financial success of his writing. It is bad 
advice because it can’t be followed. If there is one thing more 
certain than another it is that if a novelist doesn’t please 
himself he won’t please his readers. 

For the people who write the stories of purely popular 
appeal do please themselves when they write them. Some 
years ago there was a novel published here, and afterwards in 
England, that had a phenomenal success in both countries. 
Its success puzzled critics and novelists alike, and the reason 
for it was much discussed. A friend of mine told me that he 
had discovered the secret of making money, and was going 


to make it for himself by writing a novel that would rival 
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that one in sloppy sentiment — as he expressed it — which 


was evidently what the public wanted more than anything, 
I said, “You can’t do it. You can put in the sentiment, and it 
may look like the genuine article, but it won’t be, because yoy 
don’t feel it in that way.” Well, he tried, and he couldn’t do 
it. He wallowed in sentiment. Where his model had a pillow 
damp with tears, he would soak the whole bed with them, 
He committed all the enormities of which over-ripe senti. 
ment is capable; but he was writing with his tongue in his 
cheek, and he couldn’t keep it from showing. He was experi. 
enced enough to recognize that, himself, and gave up the 
odious task. 

It comes to this, that you must on no account write down 
to any public whatsoever, or try to give the public what it js 
supposed to want, unless it is yours to give them. I am glad to 
say that the novelist who was advised to give up writing to 
please himself and to try to please the public instead, resisted 
the temptation. He kept on in his own excellent way, which 
ought to have brought him success long before it did, and 
presently the public — or a large part of it — came to him, 
instead of his going to them. He had always been read with 
pleasure by a few, and now he is read by many. 

Let us drop the word public, with its significance of writing 
for gain, and consider the novelist’s position towards his 
readers. Nobody would write novels at all if they were not 
intended to be read, and read — if so much can be gained — 
by many. I have been told by a great singer that he derived 
little pleasure from singing a song unless it was to an audience; 
he was a modest man and there was no question of vanity in 
it. The true impulse of all art is self-expression, but it must 
have something to react to it, some purpose outside of itself. 
In the technical part of novel-writing, it is a question of pro- 
ducing your effects in such a way as best to convey your in- 
tentions to your readers, to convey your emotions, through 
the medium of your art, so that they will feel them with you. 
So the end of all technique is that your readers shaii react 
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more pleasurably, or more understandingly, towards you 
because of it. But this, of course, is not what is meant by 
giving the public what it wants. Anybody can see the 
jiference, and it is not worth while stating it. 

Now, technique, or craftsmanship, is such a beguiling thing 
in itself that there is a whole school of novelists, and another 
larger school of critics, who practise or judge of fiction under 
no other standard. The text-books, and the courses in story- 
writing, are full of instruction in the tricks of the trade. Some 
of them are written with the idea of saving the novice from 
mistakes that would spoil otherwise good work, and there 
may be some value in this. I suppose none of us, however 
experienced we may be, is not benefited by having his mis- 
takes pointed out to him. We can recognize them when they 
are stated, and profit by the demonstration. But I am inclined 
to think that it is only the experienced novelist who can gain 
much profit from the study of technique, and that the novice 
had better arrive at it by struggling with his problems by 
himself. 

Only last week I was reading an article about novel-writing 
in which examples were given of things that would check the 
movement of a novel. This was one of them: “The descrip- 
tion of scenery which no character in the story is looking at or 
thinking about.” The article was by Mr. Henry Kitchell 
Webster and contained some very suggestive statements, the 
results of his own experience. Now, that one rule, if you take 
it as such — that you mustn’t describe scenery which no 
character in the story is looking at or thinking about — came 
to me as an illumination. I had never thought of it quite in 
that way before, but it explained what I had felt sometimes 
in reading afterwards certain descriptions of scenery in my 
own novels which seemed to be dead-weight, however care- 
fully I had written them. It is a very good rule to remember, 
and of course to depart from whenever you feel so inclined. 
There are probably all sorts of reasons for which you might 
depart from it. The chief of them would be that the scene is 
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sometimes as much part of the story as the characters — jt, 
so in most of Hardy’s novels. But that would be only to am. 
plify the principle, which the rule states in an arresting way, 
so that you can use it as a test, and if you do depart from it 
recognize your good reason for doing so. That is the use of 
rules, stated in this fashion, to an experienced writer. They 
are his servants, not his masters. 

But supposing that that rule were laid down for the instruc. 
tion of a novice, he wouldn’t treat it in that way at all. |; 
would come up against nothing in his experience that would 
chime with it, so that he could at once make it his own, and 
work it out for himself. Even if its reasons were explained to 
him — and it would not be altogether easy to explain them 
— he would be quite likely to accept it as just one of a score 
or more of similar rules that had no particular bearing upon 
bis needs or urgencies. And you must always reckon with the 
teachers in laying down rules. They would be quite likely to 
turn this one —if they got hold of it —into an arbitrary 
rule that must never on any account be broken. This would 
be foolish, but it is happening all the time with teachers of 
grammar, many of whom treat the rules of grammar as if 
they had been handed down to us at some remote period on 
two tables of stone — with the exceptions, I suppose, handed 
down at some later period on about twenty; so that if, for 
instance, Browning uses a split infinitive, as he does very 
often, so much the worse, not for the rule against split 
infinitives, but for Browning. 

I have sometimes been asked to read a story by a novice — 
not always a very young one — and to advise him, or her, 


upon it. When I have done so I have received a letter of 


thanks, which has almost invariably contained some such 
statement as: “Of course I didn’t take any trouble about 
this. I just sat down and wrote it.” 

The answer to that, if one cared to make it, is that writers 
who are not novices do take trouble about what they write. 
They pay themselves and their readers that compliment. 
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But itis not altogether the novice’s fault that he hasn’t done 
so. He doesn’t know how to. 

That saying of Carlyle’s about genius, which is almost 
invariably misquoted and misunderstood, is worth attention 
here. What Carlyle actually wrote, in a parenthesis, was: 
“Genius, which means transcendent capacity of taking 
trouble, first of all.” The capacity for taking trouble! That 
makes it something different from the old nursery saw: “If 
at first you don’t succeed, try, try, try again,” which is what 
Carlyle’s dictum is usually misquoted to point to. And the 
transcendent capacity! That brings his definition into line 
with the ordinary conception of genius as some gift from 
without ourselves. What I think he had in his mind was not 
any idea of unrelaxing and continuous effort at all, but the 
concentration of all the powers of the mind and all the gather- 
ings of experience upon the affair of the moment, to an extent 
which is beyond the capacity of ordinary mortals, however 
much they may try. If this is so, it would actually contradict 
what it is usually taken to mean. But whatever Carlyle may 
have meant, and leaving the question of genius aside, it is the 
capacity for taking trouble that is important to our purpose. 
You must know what kind of trouble to take, how to apply 
the trouble you do take; and I don’t think that much of this 
can be taught, though constant criticism is useful in pointing 
out where your energies have been misapplied, or perhaps in 
the case of the novice where no trouble has been taken 
whatever. 

Of course, we must all learn the use of words; but even 
here I think it is more a question of natural or acquired per- 
ception than of any teaching, at least when it comes to a 
really skilled use of words as a medium of expression. One 
goes on learning about words, and the best way to use them 
all one’s life, and one’s capacity increases — the capacity to 
take trouble about them —so that the mind rejects the 
wrong word and finds the right one, by an effort that becomes 
second nature to it. 
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And so with what is called style. You cannot teach any 
style that is worth anything to anybody whatsoever, Yo, 
may help a pupil to form his own style; but even that js 
dangerous, because if you do it by more than criticism of the 
style he is making for himself you are likely to force him inty 
one that at the best has proved to be a persuasive medium 
for the expression of somebody else’s ideas, but may not be 
even a satisfactory medium for the expression of his. If yoy 
try to teach it by a set of rules it is worse still. For there pm 
no rules, though there are plenty of maxims. 

The aspirant to a pure and interpretative style of his own 
had best be left to choose his own model. He will choose some 
writer whose words and phrases please him, whose rhythms 
and cadences ring in his ear. He will try to write like him, 
and be very pleased when he finds himself doing so, with an 
ease that would make him suspicious if he were a little more 
experienced. If he preserves any of that writing, and returns 
to it afterwards, he will recognize his imitations, sticking out 
here and there, like plums in a pudding, from the substance 
that even then he was kneading for himself to express his own 
ideas and his own personality. He will recognize every one of 
them, but with distaste instead of pleasure, and if it is a 
question of revising something that otherwise has some value, 
he will pick them all out and throw them away. 

And yet the following of a good model was beneficial to 
him. It set him on fire. He was really imitating much less 
than he knew. He was enlivened by some quality of his mas- 
ter’s mind to which his own responded — some special qual- 
ity of vigor, or serenity, or humor, or what not, which infused 
his own mind and informed his own style, imperfect as it 
then was as an instrument. Where he was imitating turns of 
phrase, even with a sense of their fitness to his own emotion, 
he was using no effort. For him they were clichés — easy 
phrases into which thought runs, and loses its power to im- 
press. They had served his master, who had taken trouble 
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any [ggpbout them; they would not serve him, who had only 
You borrowed them for the moment. 

It is that concentrated unremitting mental effort that 
b tains to all excellence, not only in style but in every depart- 
ent of what is called technique, or better, craftsmanship. 
I. is the opposite of drudgery, though drudgery may lie 
ehind it. There has often been far more effort put into a 
hapter of a novel that has been printed as it was written, 
almost without erasure, than into one which has been rewrit- 
ten and rewritten. Revision and polishing will never create 
the effect that comes from the first writing, in which all the 
owers and acquirements that the novelist can summon to 
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hin his mind are honestly directed to his ends. This concentra- 
him, jggtion is sometimes easier to practise, sometimes harder, but it 
han yemust always be tried for. When it is best exercised you seem 
nore eto be hardly aware of it. You have attained to a mental state 
ins gn which the will and the power work together. 

out I once had a curious experience of this happy state. I had 
ince finished one chapter of a novel late at night, and written the 
own [etirst page of the following chapter, which lay all clear before 


eof faeme. The next morning, in my litter of papers, I searched and 
is q searched for that page of manuscript, but couldn’t find it, 
lue, pend at last had to take pen in hand to write it again. I found 

I could reproduce it with a running pen, exactly as if I had 
| to jgebeen copying from a page in front of me; and when the miss- 
less ing page did come to light, some days afterwards, I found the 
tas. |aetwo identical, word for word. I had written it in the first 
1a). Meimstance without much conscious effort, but I must have 
seq fgebeen using all the concentration of which I was capable; 
sit Mgectherwise the two or three hundred words would not have 
sof @etemained in my memory exactly as they had been written. 


on, [ge uch are the occasional rewards of the novelist’s calling, if he 
asy [gp iollows it honestly to the limit of his capacities. 
a Yes, there are great rewards in the novelist’s calling — 


ble enough to counterbalance the disappointments, and the 
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doubts and fears, which only increase, perhaps, as the time 
goes on. The more you learn the more there seems to be » 
learn, and sometimes the more ignorant you seem to 
When you compare your own work with that of others, ¢ 
deeper vision or of greater talents, or when a hostile critics, 
sets you searching your mind, you are inclined to ask you. 
self whether it is worth while going on, whether you had no, 
better be doing one of the many other things that you kngy 
are useful to mankind. 

But yes, it 7s worth going on, if you have something in yo, 
that you can give out, and if you set your whole mind to giv. 
ing it the best expression of which you are capable. The 
achievements of others more highly gifted you can rejoice in, 
and learn from, if it is not in you to emulate them. Criticisy 
you can certainly learn from, however hostile, if it is hones 
criticism, and takes into account what you are trying to do, 
If it is only to point out that you have not succeeded in doing 
something entirely different, or to show the critic’s own clev. 
erness in the art of abuse, you can disregard it, as none of 
your affair. 

In more exalted moments, when the torch is lit within you, 
and you seem even to yourself to be accomplishing something, 
you may ask yourself what is better worth doing than to 
create life. This is what the novelist is doing, perhaps ina 
greater degree than any other modern creative artist except 
the musician, who as near as may be is creating something 
out of nothing. The dramatist needs the interpretation of 
living men and women for the full expression of his creative 
power, the painter has outward semblance to help him. The 
novelist has only words, with which he must not only evoke 
the outer semblance but give it the life that comes from with- 
in. But this very limitation makes only the more of the in- 
spiration from which he works; and the inspiration, at its 
highest, kindles the spark of new life, and fans it into lasting 
flame. 
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TO A COUNTRY-GIRL 
By MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


OUR face is stencilled with a pensiveness. 
Your face contains a minor lyric trapped 
By dainty ignorance, and tamely capped 
By hair as trimly lifeless as your dress. 
You suffer from the pungent praise of old 
And youthful men who strive to gain a blind 
And soothing admiration from your mind, 
And do not try to make your thoughts unfold. 


This comedy would fade into a host 

If it were not rewarded by the dead 

But unrelenting poet on your face. 

Your eyes are heavy with his reckless ghost: 
The trouble of his hands is on your head 

As you peer out into a clouded space. 
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THE END OF RACE MIGRATIONS 
By HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 


RESIDENT HARDING'S signature on May 1g, 

1921, of the three-per-cent immigration bill had 

significance which possibly the President himself, 

and certainly the majority of his fellow countrymen, 
did not fully grasp. Although a temporary measure, passed 
partly in response to a post-war emergency, the new law, 
which restricts the annual immigration of persons of any 
nationality to three per cent of the number of that national- 
ity resident in the United States in 1910, marks the inaugura- 
tion of a new stage in human evolution. It is one of the first 
expressions of an era in which mass movements of population 
from nation to nation will not be permitted. 

When Herbert Spencer in one of his inspired passages 
asserted that “to be a good animal is the first requisite to 
success in life, and to be a nation of good animals is the first 
condition of national prosperity,” he was warning us against 
the common danger of being so impressed by the distinctly 
human achievements of our species that we ignore our funda- 
mental animal limitations — particularly in our social rela- 
tionships — or imagine that they can be eliminated. 

One of the outstanding features of all animal life is its 
immediate dependence on the land, in the broad sense. Every 
animal draws its sustenance directly or indirectly from the 
land, and each species of animals has a range of life and 
activity limited to those areas which afford its appropriate 
sustenance, and perishes when removed. Since the food sup- 
plies which Nature furnishes are strictly limited, it follows 
that the number of any species which can exist at any time is 
fixed definitely by the amount of appropriate food within its 
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range at that time. Still further, as there have been no addi- 
ions to the elemental qualities of the land since the founda- 
“ion of the earth, it comes about that every species soon 
reaches its maximum, and from that time on remains sta- 
onary. Barring great natural changes which alter the terms 
of existence, or the interference of man, the “population” of 
every old species remains fixed from generation to generation 
— the death rate exactly equalling the birth rate. 

To meet these rigorous terms of survival the animals in- 
capable of giving protection or real nurture to their offspring 
depend upon an almost incredible fecundity, amounting in 
some cases to many millions from each female annually, and 
leave the rest to chance. In such cases the “infant mortality” 
falls short of one hundred per cent by an infinitesimal frac- 
tion, only one out of millions ever being able to survive. Such 
are the methods of “‘ beneficent Nature.” 

As we ascend in the scale of animal evolution we fird that 
the developing instincts and intelligence of each successive 
species eventually make possible a period of real infancy, 
with genuine protection and nurture, and this in turn permits 
a corresponding reduction in the birth rate. This progression 
is one of the best tests of real evolutionary advancement. 

The human species began its career with a range of exist- 
ence, a rate of reproduction, and a period of infant care very 
similar to those of the ancestral ape-like group from which it 
sprang. But like every new species, and just because it was a 
new species, it made slightly different demands upon its 
habitat, and had a slightly different equipment for gratifying 
those demands, from even its nearest kindred, which for a 
time permitted it to increase, until at last its numbers threat- 
ened to exceed the supporting power of its original range. It 
was then faced with the alternative of submitting to a fixed 
limit to its number, or else of extending its territory. Any 
species so situated would naturally adopt the latter alterna- 
tive, if possible. 

In seizing the possibility of increasing its numbers by ex- 
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tending its range, the human species entered upon that great 
series of population movements which was eventually ' 
establish it in every nook and cranny of the earth’s surfac 
which by any stretch of ingenuity could be made to Support 
human life. Each new outpost, finding itself in a new environ, 
ment, gradually worked out a new physical type suited y 
that environment — or, to speak more accurately, progres. 
sively worked out a new type while in process of moving fron 
one environment to another — and at the same time evolyej 
new arts of life, beliefs, customs, and social habits. Thus by 
a process of migration, adaptation, isolation, and segregation 
were developed the great primary races of man, and the 
great original cultures. 

The outstanding and characteristic feature of this firs 
great phase of migration was that it was a movement into 
territory unoccupied by man. The little bands of stragglers, 
pushed out from their ancestral range by the pressure of in. 
creasing population, did not encroach upon the territory of 
others of their kind. They met with no human opposition; 
and, because it was a peaceful aggression upon unoccupied 
land, the first great epoch of migration benefited everybody 
concerned. 

This primary phase of the movement in search of land 
lasted innumerable thousands of years, but eventually it 
came to an end, earlier in the older regions of human settle. 
ment, later in the remote, inaccessible, and unattractive 
areas of the globe. In time practically every available crevice 
of the earth’s surface had its aboriginal human group, and 
there were no more uninhabited regions into which to shove 
the excess populations. But the hunger for land did not in 
the least abate when this point was reached. In fact, it be 
came if anything more acute. For by this time man had 
achieved a certain degree of civilization, with a variety of 
material needs and wants, which could be satisfied only from 
the land. Thus each group, finding the demands for wealth 
of its augmenting members increasing beyond the power of 
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-atification from its own possessions, was impelled to seek 
more land wherever it might be secured, or what was vir- 
tually equivalent, to appropriate the products of other land. 
But under the conditions then prevailing the only way to 
get more territory was to take it from some other human 
group. Such an enterprise was naturally resented and op- 
posed by the group threatened; and armed force became an 
essential of land acquisition. 

Such, in outline, was the origin of the second great phase 
of population movements, which covers almost the whole 

riod of the recorded history of the human race. Its domi- 
nating characteristic is the use of military force in the land 
quest. Its spectacular events are the great wars over land 
which blot the pages of history. Its activities are group 
activities; the conditions for the seeking of land by individ- 
uals did not exist. Consequently, its prerequisite is group 
sympathy, group consciousness, and group solidarity, for 
which the best single word is nationality. Nationality, as has 
been observed, was one of the products of the preceding era 
of population movements. 

With the discovery of the American continents a new fac- 
tor was introduced into the land problem of the aggressive 
nations, that is, the nations of Western Europe. A seemingly 
unlimited and extraordinarily fertile area was brought within 
their ken, inhabited by natives of so low a degree of civiliza- 
tion that their resistance could be easily overcome, in fact 
would be little more than one of the incidents in conquering 
the wilderness. The tremendous significance of this event, 
and the other great discoveries that went with it, has been 
recognized by every historian or sociologist interested in 
anthropology or geography. In an entirely accurate sense it 


| offered a brand-new chance to the human species. The land 


quest immediately took on a different aspect. The old, civ- 
ilized, and crowded nations of the world gained relief for a 
time from the intensity of their contest over the regions pre- 
viously known, and turned their rivalry into a struggle for the 
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acquisition of the new territories. These were so enormous i 
extent that the antagonisms on this side of the Atlantic y. 
came very much diluted. In time the territory was divide 
among the offshoots of various European nations, and thes 
offshoots, for the most part, became independent, or virtually 
independent, nations. It is the attitude of these new nations 
towards migration that has created the third phase of popy. 
lation movements, which has continued for about a century 
and a half, and is now drawing to a close. 
The statement in an earlier paragraph that when the hy. 
man species increases up to the limit of subsistence on jts 
original range, it faces the possibility of being forced intog 
stationary population is probably not strictly true. One of 
the chief things that distinguish man from all other species 
of animals is his power to manipulate the forces of Nature to 
suit his own ends. It may be, accordingly, that at no time 
was man ever faced with an absolutely fixed limit to increase, 
though for tens of thousands of years the maximum rate of 
increase possible in an occupied region must have been ex. 
ceedingly small. Each improvement, however, in the arts of 
life, in material civilization, has made possible the support of 
a larger number of people on a given area. Consequently, the 
increase of the species up to the present time has rested on 
two grounds: the appropriation of new land, and the more 
efficient utilization of the tracts already occupied. Human 
history is the record of a race between the tendency of the 
species to multiply and its ability to increase the supporting 
power of the land by invention, energy, industry, and thrift. 
Up to 1492, on the whole, the arts of life had managed to 
keep far enough ahead to allow a slow increase, but never far 
enough ahead to prevent a constant and drastic restraint 
upon the natural impulse to multiply. Then, almost at 4 
stroke, the balance was shifted. By the discovery of America, 
Australia, and South Africa the peoples of Europe, sufficiently 
skilled in the arts of civilization to be able to maintain rela- 
tively dense populations with a high degree of comfort, were 
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resented with vast areas inhabited by peoples so low in the 


F scale of culture as to be able to support only a very sparse 


pulation. It has been estimated by a competent authority 
that the total number of Indians north of Mexico at the time 
of the coming of the white men was not much over half a 
million. 

The two chief differentiating features of the modern era 
are that movements of population have been peaceful move- 


F ments into occupied land, and that they have been individ- 


ualized. The reasons are not far to seek. Modern immigra- 
tion has been peaceful because the receiving countries were 


§ glad to admit the immigrant, or at worst were indifferent to 


his coming, for the simple reason that his coming constituted 
a benefit, or at least was not a menace. 

Thus in America, from the time of the earliest settlements, 
there was a strong sentiment for increase of population, not 
only by natural reproduction but by accessions from abroad. 
This refers, obviously, to the European settlers themselves 
—the Indians naturally felt differently, and there was a 
transitional period during which they had to be disposed of. 
Its activities, of course, corresponded to the type of the pre- 
ceding period in so far as actual force was required. But this 
time quickly passed, and there emerged, on both the Amer- 
ican continents, in Australia, and eventually in South Africa, 
independent or virtually independent states, which had 
sufficient self-consciousness to frame their own policies and 
laws about migration, and sufficient standing among the 
nations to enforce those policies. 

The startling thing about the migration policies of these 
new countries is that at the beginning they were all based on a 
warm welcome to all well-intentioned persons who wished 
to come. Such a thing had never been known before. The one 
requirement was that the immigrants should come as indi- 
viduals, on their own initiative, not as the outposts of any 
foreign state with official backing. The essence of the Monroe 
Doctrine is the general statement that colonization — that is, 
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settlement by authority — would henceforth not be tolerated 
in the Western Hemisphere. Hence modern migration is a 
movement of individuals. 

For reasons which need not be detailed, the United States 
has always stood in thevan, and in the limelight, in the matter 
of immigration affairs. She has attracted many times more 
immigrants than any other country, she has experienced 
more profound social effects from immigration than any 
other country, and she has led the way in the control of immi- 
gration. With a rather remarkable exactness Canada, Brazil, 
Argentina, and Australia are following the same path in 
immigration, socially, economically, and legislatively, as the 
United States, a generation or two in the rear. 

The question of immediate moment is whether this mod- 
ern era of permitted, peaceful, individualized aggression 
upon the land of new countries situated in the temperate 
zones is likely to be prolonged into the remote future, or 
whether through the action of unescapable forces it is near- 
ing its close. The indications are that it is in fact already 
closing. There are no more new lands to be discovered by 
civilized peoples. No new nations will ever again find homes 
in the wilderness in temperate zones. Thus it is incontestable 
that the present era will not be prolonged by a repetition of 
the occurrences which gave it birth. If it is to be prolonged at 
all it must be because the factors upon which its distinctive 
characteristics rest become relatively permanent — in other 
words, that the more favorably situated nations of the world 
will find it advisable to continue to permit peaceable, in- 
dividualized migration. Is this probable? 

The answer is to be found in the present social conditions 
in the immigrant-receiving countries. These countries have 
in the past welcomed foreign accessions because they needed 
them in their business, literally. Their populations have not 
been large enough to enable them immediately to achieve 
their maximum standard of living, and they have not been 
willing to wait for the slower processes of natural reproduc- 
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‘ion. The tradition of welcome has therefore rested upon 

facts. As soon as the facts alter, the basis of tradition will be 

removed, and in time the tradition itself will fall. Just as fast 

as the governing elements in nations become convinced that 

immigrants are no longer an advantage, but rather a menace, 
licies will change. 

In the United States the tradition of the open door and the 
haven of refuge has been very strong. It took a full century 
of independent life to bring this nation to the point where it 
was ready to establish any requirements even as to the phys- 
ical and moral fitness of the foreigners who were to be ad- 
mitted. The first steps in this direction were mild and hesitat- 
ing, barring out only such manifestly undesirable elements as 
paupers, Criminals, prostitutes, and persons suffering from 
contagious diseases. All subsequent legislation until five 
years ago was along the same line, building up a system of 
lective tests designed to secure a good quality of immi- 
grants. There was no attempt in any law to limit the number 
of aliens admitted. 

But we have at last come to the parting of the ways. The 
thinking people of the country have largely become con- 
vinced that in the future unrestricted immigration will be 
increasingly prejudicial to the best interests of the country. 
They are accordingly demanding its termination. The senti- 
ment of Congress has been definitely restrictive for the past 
quarter of a century, particularly since the unequivocal con- 
clusion arrived at by the authoritative Immigration Com- 
mission. The first legislative evidence of the new situation 
was the passage of the much-debated literacy test in 1917, 
which, while following precedent in its selective form, is, 
nevertheless, definitely restrictive in effect, and was sup- 
ported primarily for that reason by many of its most influ- 
ential backers. The present temporary percentage restriction 
bill is the first directly restrictive measure which has ever 
been written upon our statute books. (The Chinese Exclu- 


sion Acts, it may be said in passing, are in theory selective, 
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not restrictive, in that they are concerned with a kind of jm. 
migrant, not with numbers.) This bill is the first paragraph 
in a new chapter of immigration regulation, and herein lies 
its extraordinary significance. 

There remains just one serious obstacle to be mastered, 
when once the thinking public of a nation becomes convinced 
that immigration is no longer consistent with national pros- 
perity—the ethics of the case, the question of rights. This js 
a more serious obstacle thanit might at first seem. It presents 
two faces — the right to emigrate, which includes the right 
to demand admission, and the right to restrict or exclude. 

The tradition of emigration as a relief from pressure is of 
enormous weight. For so many tens of thousands of years 
movement has been the accepted means of escape from star- 
vation or destitution that the idea of migration has become 
thoroughly ingrained in human nature. In the beginning the 
impulse was instinctive, and it is semi-instinctive still. There 
are certain elements in foreign countries that deny the right 
of the United States to close its doors, and there are some 
within our own borders that are inclined to concede the posi- 
tion. Other people, while they do not go so far as to grant 
the right of outsiders to demand admission, nevertheless 
question the moral justification of our denying admission. 

It must ever be borne in mind that the chief universal 
reason why foreign peoples wish to emigrate to the United 
States (which for purposes of brevity may be taken as the 
type of all immigrant-receiving countries) is that our land 
situation is superior to theirs. Whether it be the ambition of 
an individual, or the policy of a state, the demand for the ad- 
mission of foreign nationals is based upon the desire that they 
and their country may get their share of our advantages. 
And the essence of our advantage is that we are less crowded 
in proportion to our natural resources and degree of civiliza- 
tion than are they. They wish to be allowed to continue their 
peaceful aggression upon our land. The basic reason for the 
desire to emigrate is — as it always has been — enlarged and 
enlarging population. 
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Now, the fundamental source of an enlarging population 
is the birth rate. The larger the birth rate, other things being 
equal, the stronger the motive to emigrate. But in every old 
country where there exists a high birth rate there exists also 
ahigh death rate, with all the misery and degradation which 
always attend that combination. This misery is the imme- 
diate source of the impulse to migrate. The countries whose 
nationals desire admission to our advantages are those with 
a standard of living lower than ours by varying degrees, and 
the greater the gulf between our standard and theirs, the 
more insistent is the craving for admission. 

At first glance there seems to be excellent ground for those 
who take the position that it is wrong for us to refuse to share 
our good things with unfortunate individuals of other lands. 
But when one fully grasps the magnitude of the forces in- 
volved, the problem takes on a different aspect. Increasing 
population is not confined to a few nations — it is a world 
phenomenon. The increase during the nineteenth century 
was unprecedented. A careful estimate places the total popu- 
lation of the world in 1800 at about 640,000,000 to 700,000,- 
000. In 1914 it was 1,649,000,000. In 114 years a much greater 
increase in population had been produced than in all the pre- 
ceding tens of thousands of years. The question naturally 
arises, if this could happen in the nineteenth cenvury, why 
not in the twentieth, and in the next, and the next? Why 
worry about overpopulation at all? 

There is something in our mentality that makes us reluc- 
tant to admit great finalities in human affairs. It is hard for 
us to realize that what has happened in the past need not 
necessarily happen again, and that some things in human 
evolution are finished once and for all. There is no more 
pernicious proverb than that history repeats itself. That is 
the one thing that history never does. 

A little figuring will convince any questioner that in this 
particular, at least, history will not repeat itself. During the 
years 1906 to 1911 the population of the world increased at 
the rate of doubling every 60.1 years. If this rate were to con- 
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tinue, at the end of 10,000 years the population of the world 
would be 22,184 with 46 noughts following. This would mean 
in terms of standing room, allowing one and a half square 
feet per person, that the population would be 60,570 with 30 
noughts following greater than the available standing room 
on the earth’s surface. The United States cannot undertake 
to care for such an increase of population as that for even a 
few decades, and there is no possibility that any other method 
of providing for it can be devised. The phenomenal increase 
of population during the nineteenth century is accounted for 
directly by the great discoveries and the industrial and 
commercial revolutions which followed them, and “‘it never 
can happen again.” . 

We think of our country as relatively thinly populated, 
and of China as an extreme example of overpopulation, 
“Teeming millions” is the stereotyped phrase with which we 
describe her people. Yet if the population of the United 
States (not including Alaska and Hawaii) should continue to 
increase at the rate which prevailed during the representa- 
tive period from 1906 to 1911, before the end of this century 
— which some of our children will live to see — we should 
have a population about one-third larger, on a land area 
about one-fourth smaller, than that of China. By the end of 
the next century we should have a population much larger 
than the entire human species to-day. It therefore behooves 
us to recognize and face our own problems in this field before 
undertaking to solve those of foreign nations. 

The simple fact is that the population problem of the 
world is so vast that no nation, or group of nations, however 
idealistic, altruistic, and prosperous should attempt to solve 
it by means of migration, and no case can be made out for 
the obligation to do so. Particular weight is added to this 
assertion by two general laws of social science. The first of 
these laws is that no emigration stream of a sort which could 
conceivably be realized has any effect in reducing the popu- 
lation of an old and thickly settled country, but may in fact 
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tend to increase it. We could draw off a million Chinese a 
year for fifty years, and at the end of the period China would 
have just as large a population as if not a soul had emigrated. 
This seeming paradox is one of the best established truths of 
sociology, observed by Sir Walter Raleigh in England and 
Giovanni Botero in Italy, and attested by a long list of scien- 
tists from their day to the present. The attempt to correct 
overpopulation by emigration under modern conditions is 
like trying to lower the level of the sea by pouring the water 
by pailfuls on to the sand of the shore. The second law is that 
whenever a competition of standards of living is set up, as it 
is by immigration, the invariable tendency is for the lower 
standard to win out. There is a sort of Gresham’s law at 
work in social affairs just as truly as in monetary affairs. 
The fate of any country which tries to solve the population 
problems of foreign countries by permitting immigration will 
be to see its own standard of living reduced approximately 
to the level of that country from which the most destitute 
immigrants come, without producing any appreciable better- 
ment in the foreign countries themselves. 

The control of population will certainly be one of the great- 
est questions of the next few generations. It is possible that 
man may always be able to escape the natural law of a sta- 
tionary population, and by his arts maintain for an indefinite 
future slowly increasing numbers. But it is certain that he 
cannot long continue to increase at the present rate; and, if 
he is not to suffer a decline in civilization, he must see to it 
that the rate of increase is always kept definitely behind the 
advance in the arts of life. Some drastic check must come 
very soon, and the vital problem is what the nature of that 
check is to be. 

Every advance in hygiene, sanitation, and public health 
which tends to extend the average span of life adds to the 
gravity of this problem. Lothrop Stoddard has pointed out 
how the improvements in these fields introduced by white 
men into the lands of the colored races have already occa- 
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sioned an unprecedented rate of increase among those peoples, 
No one can predict what the solution will be. But one thin 
is certain — the time has passed when any form of land 
aggression, hostile or peaceful, can be recognized as a part 
of that solution. It is intolerable that a nation which is work. 
ing out a scientific, humane system of population contro| 
should have its efforts thwarted by an uncontrolled torren; 
of outsiders. 

The book of race migrations must be closed forever. It js 
for an informed and sensible public opinion to put a stop to 
permitted invasions. The peace of the world cannot be as. 
sured until some effective check is placed upon wars for land 
or the products of land; the prosperity of the world cannot 
be assured until there is a general denial of the right of any 
nation with an excessive increase of population to seek relief 
by sending its surplus nationals abroad. We have lately 
heard a good deal about the right of self-determination of 
peoples. It is time to assert the duty of self-determination. 
Each nation must be compelled to work out its own popula. 
tion problems without threatening the well-being of other 
nations that are more intelligent or more self-controlled. 

If the objection be raised that such a step should be post- 
poned until a more nearly equal division of advantages has 
been established among the nations of the world, the answer 
is furnished by Secretary Hughes’s attitude on disarmament. 
Every world-wide reform must start at some time, and the 
best time is mow. This is particularly true in population 
questions. Moreover, for the United States, the suggested 
equalization would inevitably mean a levelling downwards. 
The more the nations of the West are brought to the present 
situation of such countries as China and India, the gloomier 
becomes the outlook for the future, and the less possible be- 
comes any satisfactory and permanent solution. 
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A DIARY OF ROMNEY MARSH 
By E. L. GRANT WATSON 


ARCH 20th. — A narrow road bends from the 
hills down to the borders of Romney Marsh. It 
leads between pale green fields, and on each side 


is edged by dykes in which the sky is reflected, 


blue and white. Plovers make commotion in the air; the beat 


of their quills is audible as they swoop and fall, crying their 
plaintive cry. In the willow bushes by the roadside are long- 
tailed tits. 

How irresistible is water in any of its forms! I can seldom 
pass over a bridge that spans either stagnant or running 
water without wanting to pause and look down into the life 
that moves on or under the surface. And now I am attracted 
by the wide dyke that stretches along the road. I can cross 
by a plank bridge, and so have the sun behind me and be 
better able to see into the depths. A marvellous scene is re- 
vealed in the clear water. The dyke is about four feet deep, 
and, from the bottom upwards to the surface, and for a dis- 
tance of twelve to fifteen feet, there rise terraces, battlements, 
bastions, cities piled upon cities, domed temples, masses of 
architectural forms all agglomerated into one pale, semi- 
opaque mass of frog-spawn. The surfaces bulge towards the 
centre of the dyke in folds of trembling jelly. Upon every 
surface there are tadpoles which are even now emerging. 
Where the spawn touches the surface, they form a black, 
wriggling paste, half an inch thick. I sit down to watch this 
marvel of fecundity. I have seen masses of frog-spawn before, 
but never in such abundance. Here the forces of life have run 
to their furthermost limit; one of the poles between which 
all being fluctuates has been reached. The urgings of mater- 
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nity have here attained their fullest significance. I am re. 
minded of the Indian temple at Madura, of all architectura) 
forms the most sexual and the most female. I remember the 
terraces, the symbolic figures and the all-pervading sugges. 
tion of fecundity. A fecundity which will turn to its own ends 
all forces of idealism, of differentiation, of mentality. 

And now, in the midst, the mass stirs. From the spawn and 
the seething tadpoles, a head is thrust up. Its bronze eyes 
stare vacantly skyward, and the small, round nostrils open 
and close. Here is one of the mothers, the manufacturers of 
the astonishing abundance. She is encompassed, nearly en- 
veloped by her infinite progeny. As she gazes with that in. 
scrutable stare skyward and gives a low croak of praise, it is 
not difficult to believe that she is filled with satisfaction. 

The frogs and their spawn are not the only inhabitants 
of this watery microcosm. Upon the edges of the sagging 
paunches of jelly there are perched several well-fed specimens 
of the great water beetle. These fierce-looking insects, lentic- 
ular in shape, and from an inch to an inch and an half long, 
sit complacently to a feast piled mountain-high. Now and 
then, one of them seizes, with a languid movement, upon a 
newly-emerged tadpole, takes a few bites, and allows the 
black fragments of yet living flesh to float away. From time 
to time, they swim with easy powerful strokes to the surface, 
and there suspended tail uppermost inhale the air. Then 
back to the feast slowly, with profound assurance. 

The water is seething with life. Newts swim languidly from 
among cress leaves, and swallow large mouthfuls of water 
fleas. The water fleas dance in spring ecstasy in the warm sun- 
lit water. Measurers skim the surface, and whirligig beetles 
become entangled, one with another, in their intricate involu- 
tions. For the first time I see diving spiders, not the small red 
mite, which is common enough, but a spider, a size larger ] 
than the common house fly, who carries down with him a 
bell-shaped globule of air. 

But my glance is attracted back with fascination to the 
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masses of spawn, to the seething tadpoles and to the bronze 
eves of the mother frog, that look so steadily into the sky. 
The new-born tadpoles lie in thousands upon the outer edges 
of the great edifice built of their brother and sister eggs. 
Their black tails wriggle helplessly, and the water beetles 
continue their feast. For a moment one is tempted to see 
smething ghoulish in these prodigious eaters that wait to 
devour the new-born innocence. But this human weakness is 
no true valuation. These beetles are as necessary to the 
healthy survival of frogs and tadpoles as are the infusoria 
upon which the tadpoles feed. They are as necessary, and not 
only in a materialistic and utilitarian sense, but also in a cer- 
tain spiritual significance. I am not using the word in its 
usual anthropomorphic association, but rather to designate 
the mystical polar relationship between complementary 
forms of life: the balance not always, at first sight, obvious. 
The beetles exist because of the tadpoles, and the tadpoles 
exist, every bit as much, because of the devouring beetles. I 
cannot imagine the one without the other. The opposite 
poles are held in equilibrium, and the lazy gormandizers are 
an outward symbol, a triumphant expression of the frogs’ 
prodigious fertility. They hold the weighted balance even. 
For her part, the mother frog is unconcerned; she continues 
to look at the sky; she is confident in the instinctive assur- 
ance that she has produced enough — enough. 

April 4th. — At Chapel Bank there is a beautiful and in- 
spiring burial ground. I do not know whether it is still used; 
ithas the appearance of being deserted, and one doubts the 
probability of men still coming so far from the beaten high- 
ways to bury their dead. On the edge of Romney Marsh the 
bank rises with a gentle gradient to more than seventy feet. 
It stands an island outlier from the inland hills, and its green 
banks overlook the surrounding marsh. Some wind-swept 
ash trees grow upon the flat crown, but I did not suspect till I 
had climbed almost to the summit that they were the guard- 
ans of a human burial ground. Many of the graves are very 
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old; some are of the last century, the head-stones dating back 
but a score of years; others are but sloping mounds almos, 
sunk into the earth. A rough, dilapidated fence still encloses 
them. A wind blows freshly from the east, bending the brown 
coarse tufts of grass, and making a cold music in the boughs, 

In solitude this island population remains separated from 
the world of its kind. Yet if these souls still survive and have 
cognizance, they are surely not dissatisfied with their bodies’ 
resting-place. Years move here with the slow rhythm of the 
seasons; the days and nights follow each other like drops of 
falling water. These sleepers are unvisited save by the sheep 
and the hares. The days pass. The clouds of sunset cast their 
tinted reflections, and, as the twilight falls, the wind stirs the 
grass. At night the stars in remote splendor light the black 
dome of infinity. Nature’s harmony in space and time js 
complete. The bones of these men lie confidently and at rest. 
All adornments and superfluous relics of life have fallen 
away; only a few letters and names on the head-stones remain. 

The wind blows coldly, and I, who still have flesh on my 
bones and restless thoughts in my brain, move further till | 
can lie sheltered, under the brow of the hill, in the long grass. 

Two hares are chasing across the opposite flats. They run 
in and out between the tussocks of rush. As I watch through 
my binoculars, they come rapidly nearer. The male follows 
the female. She moves just ahead of him at a quick run, and 
doubles with quick turns. He almost touches her, but she 
keeps a bare length ahead. They are now within sixty yards 
of where I lie, and are running along the edge of a dyke. The 
female pauses suddenly, crouches low with ears back, the 
male leaps upon her, and, in a scurry of passion, holds her 
embraced. Again she runs a little distance, but not far, and 
again they mate together; she runs off doubling and twisting. 
She half leaps, half scrambles through a dyke, the male fol- 
lowing within a few inches. Their game carries them away out 
of sight, but they return to cover the same ground. Some- 
times they pause, nibbling a few leaves, watchful of each 
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other; then on a quick impulse, the female darts away, the 
male following as before. For more than an hour the game 
continues. At last they seem tired. They sit close together, 
the male has his forefeet placed upon the shoulders of his 
mate. It is a gentle posture. 

In the distance I sight another hare. He sits alert with ears 

up. Now he comes galloping along. He checks for a moment, 
then, with tremendous speed, rushes upon the two lovers. 
Two bodies leap into the air; I can hear a single sharp click of 
hind legs brought together, then all three dash away at full 
gallop. 
i Other hares make their appearance. There are races in 
which I lose my original couple. The spring weather is in 
their blood; they gallop lengthening and hunching their bod- 
ies in a wild harmony of speed. Often they go far out of sight, 
but they return to the shelter of the hill, sometimes separately, 
sometimes in pairs. From time to time they sit high on their 
haunches, their long ears erect. They think nothing of dashing 
through the wide dykes; their hair hangs wet and sleek. Un- 
conscious of past and future, they are filled with the genius of 
irreflective joy. The delight of cold air and bright sunshine 
suffices. 

April 22nd. —I was walking beside a stream whose bed 
was cut some four feet below the level of its banks. Robins, 
wrens, willow warblers, and chaffinches were singing in the 
little copse that bordered the stream. A cuckoo, some dis- 
tance off, was calling occasional notes. A sudden plunge and 
splash in the water made me pause. It was only a water vole, 
but from the disturbance and noise, I suspected more than 
one. 1 sat down to watch and remained perfectly still. For 
some time there was no sound but the song of birds and the 
rustling of mice among dead leaves. An unusual rippling down 
stream caught my attention. The ripples issued from behind 
a snag sticking up in mid-water. Then around the snag came 
a small dark body, swimming rapidly against the current, 
which ran swift and shallow. My first thought was that it 
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was a young vole, but I saw at the next glance that it was, 
shrew mouse. I lost it from view under a bank, but the ney 
moment the little creature landed opposite on a low shelf of 
alluvium. I had never before seen so fat and well-looking g 
shrew. Its black fur, like the finest sealskin, was fluffed out 
so that it looked almost round. The little tapir-like nog. 
turned this way and that sniffing the air, and the white, silver 
fur under the chin positively shone. The little fellow had , 
good look at me (he was not more than three yards’ distance), 
but, seeing that I was motionless, concluded that I was not 
to be feared. Then, to my surprise he made a long searching 
dive. He dived not only under the water but under all the 
débris of leaves and twigs that lay at the bottom of a small 
pool. I could follow his course by the movement and air 
bubbles though I could not see him. After traversing a zigzag 
of several yards, he came up sleek and dry. He rustled about 
amongst the leaves for a few seconds, then dived again. He 
dived several times, and I concluded that he was searching 
for insects, caddis fly larvae and such like, on the bottom of 
the pool. 

By this time the water vole had come from under the 
bank. He was sitting on the steep opposite slope about a foot 
above the water. I watched his manner of feeding. He nibbled 
some bark from a blackthorn twig, then ate a celandine 
flower, then a bit of dry leaf. He moved cautiously along the 
bank and ate some grass, had just a taste of wild garlic, then 
methodically and without hurry consumed the whole of a 
large leaf of meadowsweet. He then, as if satisfied for the 
time, began to clean himself. My attention was now attracted 
back to the shrew mouse, who had climbed the bank, and 
was scratching a space for himself amongst some dry leaves. 

At what next happened I was indeed surprised. This 
smallest and most insignificant of our British mammals 
lifted up its little voice in what I can only describe as a song. 
This could not be called mere squeaking. It was well sus- 
tained, with a cadence of its own, repeated several times. 
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The song — for I insist on calling it a song — was of about 
the same length as the simple roundelay of a chaffinch, but 
gubtler and very faint and shrill. I watched and listened, at 
érst doubting my impressions. Unmistakably, the sounds 
came from the mouse, and, as unmistakably as any bird’s 
song, this was a song of happiness and thanksgiving for the 
returning life of spring. Sometimes the notes were so faint 
that I could hardly hear them; at others there was the pecul- 
iar squeak of a mouse; and at others a sound like the gentle 
siding of silver coins one over another. 

The water vole, after tidying his already perfectly tidy fur, 
continued his simple vegetarian repast. When I moved to go 
further on my way, he was terribly alarmed and fell with a 
splash into the stream. It seemed to me then, as it has often 
seemed before, a sad thing that men should carry this curse 
of inspiring fear whenever they move into the woods. We are 
the only creature thus universally feared irrespective of our 
natural prey. Indeed, those animals upon which we live are 
now all domesticated, and with unlimited confidence and all 
too limited reason, do not shun the hand that feeds them. It 
is the wild creatures upon which we do not prey which fear us. 
Is this because of our ape-like arms and our prehensile hands 
that can grasp and throw stones, or is it our restless, wanton 
brains that make us the enemy of all wild things? Have we 
not with justice been called the fiercest animal under the sun, 
and do not wars, industrial and military, remind us of the 
fact? Or do we need to read in histories how Tartars blinded 
all slaves, or in the newspapers how modern governments 
confine in solitary prisons their fellow men? If there is any 
truth that a man carries an aura about with him, and that 
each man shares in the aura of his race, is it to be wondered 
that we are feared by species less powerful and fierce? It is a 
curse, and a heavy curse, whose weight is not widely enough 
appreciated, that we should be held so universally in dread. 

Sometimes one or other of us will attempt to pierce this 
covering, woven of apprehension and distrust, under which 
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we move. A Jesus or a St. Francis will stand free, recognizing 
with fearless logic the sanctity of life, but for the most par 
we are entangled in a web of criminality of which we are 
hardly conscious, and from which we cannot escape. 

April 30th. — Some blackberry and whitebeam bushes oy 
the edge of a swamp; around them flutter, with dainty, short 
flights and short perchings, green hairstreak butterflies, |) 
the air the bronze wings are difficult to follow; they seem to 
vanish. The insects settle on twigs and leaves; for a moment 
they stand upright, the wings over the back, half open, half 
closed; then, as if overcome by sudden lassitude, they lean 
sidewise, exposing the green under-surface flat to the sun’s 
rays. What a delicate spirit is here revealed! The bright 
verdant scales are dusted upon a bronze background. The 
body is black, the eyes large and alert, the antennae, of fine 
black and white alternating rings, are swollen to club- 
shaped terminals. With what subtlety the lesser markings 
are disposed: one white pin-spot divides the upper edge of 
the rounded lower-wing, and at its base is a flanged, metallic. 
pink tail. 

There is an infinite pleasure in watching these frail and 
tiny contemporaries of our civilization whose fragile, free 
existence, unconscious of the advent of mankind, seems an 
interrogation mark beside an era of force and subjection. 

May 17th. —In the dyke which six weeks ago was half 
filled with frog-spawn, vegetation has grown thickly. Bottom 
and sides are covered; there is no trace left of the high massed 
terraces. At first I can see not a single tadpole, but on moving 
some leaves three large, dark fellows very near to their 
metamorphosis wriggle away into shadow. There are others 
lying amongst the green water weed, a few score perhaps 
along a bank which numbered its hundreds of thousands. No 
sign of the great water beetles; they have flown off to where 
food is more plentiful. 

There are few sights that I find more beautiful or more 
fascinating than a pool of stagnant water in early summer. 
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Along the bank grows iris, already in bud, water soldier, 
comfrey, and meadowsweet. Sub-aqueous plants with finely 
divided leaves form layer behind layer of green moss-like 
growth. Rushes with delicate branching shoots are on the 
surface mirror duplicated against the blue, reflected sky. All 
qualities of green, from almost black in dark shadow to pale 
yellow in sunlight, here mingle harmoniously. Behind the 
vitreous quality of the water, all forms appear magnified and 


strangely unreal. 


How powerful is the magic produced by water and sun- 
light! The most restless thoughts cannot resist it; in its 
presence, no heart can remain wholly closed. The charm is 
universal whether on the open sea or on a canal; its manifes- 
tations vary, but the essence is the same. It is not to be 
explained. Even in tropical latitudes where the sun’s rays fill 
an intenser sky, and where the menace of life is more openly 
shown, even in the heart of the tropics, the surface glitter of 
water and the rippled beauty of the reflected world, more 
poignant than the real, have power, calming us to forgetful- 
ness and to a momentary confidence. And here in England, 
in this mild, open country with cuckoos calling their song, 
resonant with summer, here indulgent nature offers the am- 
plitude of her peace, if, indeed, peace is to be attained in the 
sensuous world; here her veil of beauty hides, as nearly as it 
can ever hide, conflict and pain; towards men there is hardly 
the whisper of a threat. 

On the surface float scum-like masses of algae, upheld by 
the bubbles of gas which they create, and in the air above 
there whirls, in spiral involutions and evolutions, a cloud of 
gnats. Looked at from a distance, they remind me of an 
autumn flock of starlings gathered at sunset. They rise in 
curling waves, then fall together, sweep, bend, and rise again. 
But if one looks more closely, their movements appear to be 
quite different; four separate flights can be distinguished. 
Some hundred or so, a comparative few, skim close to the 
surface, actually stroking it with their bellies. These move 
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very slowly and often seem to pause. I watch to see if thes 
are the females laying their eggs, but cannot be sure. Of thos 
in the main cloud, a large number dance gently up and down, 
These form, as it were, the web of an ever weaving, ever 
woven texture. There are others that dart at very high speed, 
so fast that they can hardly be seen, horizontally up and down 
the dyke: these are the woof. They fly in both directions, in 
straight lines, two continuous streams crossing each other, 
and threading, as they fly, the swaying, dancing web of 
their fellows. I become almost hypnotized as I watch them, 
and wake with a start. 

In the water, little beetles and red spiders swim busily to 
and fro. Large caddis fly larvae, carrying their houses, made 
sometimes of green weed, sometimes of small snail shells and 
twigs, climb laboriously the stems of water plants; an occa. 
sional minnow remains, like a poised dart trembling and still, 
Two water measurers, frail and delicate insects, but looking 
the bloody and fierce beasts of prey that they are, move 
spasmodically among the grass stems by the bank’s edge. In 
the fringing sedge, in the reeds, and on the water are dragon 
flies: those fragile, early dragon flies whose bodies shine a 
blue, brilliant streak. Others there are with dark red bodies. 

The faint streaks of blue and red which here sport in such 
numbers, and which seem sometimes to be borne upon invis- 
ible wings, are of a character very different from the strong- 
winged flies of July and August. This delicacy is well suited 
to the early green shoots and the living water, still cold from 
the touch of spring. How complete is this microcosm of earth, 
air, and liquid, limited by a few yards in dimension, a few 
days in time; and how complete seems this harmony! As the 
gnats whirl and dart, their significance becomes static and 
eternal. Do the stars move in this manner? I watch, wonder- 
ing whether this motion, this seeming tranquillity, exists alto- 
gether outside and separate from ourselves. Are they per- 
haps part of ourselves, our birthright, and the inevitable 
expression and consequence of our being; in the perception of 
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jature can we not re-discover our own forgotten significance? 
Our senses are now become the sensitive mirror of the water, 
and the reflection is cast from within, outward. 

May 20th. — On a hillside of waste land grow gorse and 
heather bushes. The air is still and the noon sunlight draws 
from the vegetation a moist, sweet scent. I have been lying 
indolently listening to the voices of birds and the wings of 
insects. In that seeming idleness, my senses became each mo- 
ment more alert, more separate, each one from the other. The 
blurred complex of experience, which passes for personality, 
became differentiated, crystalline with separate facets. Sight, 
touch, hearing, scent, each in distinct knowledge, interpreted 
auniverse of significance and wisdom. In the quickening soli- 
tude, the senses are wide-open gates, through which the in- 
fow and outflow of universal being passes. They open not 
only upon well-loved fields and pastures, but upon limitless 
cosmos, upon the furthest most ultimate mysteries. The 
imagination is then naked and exposed. Blake has written, “I 


F can look at a knot in a piece of wood till I am frightened at 


it.” At this phase, beauty and terror are intermingled. Thus 
it is also with sound. There is a point of intensity which we 
can bear no longer. I have listened to a nightingale singing in 
the early morning, before sunrise, and have been compelled 
in fear and wonder to walk away. Touch has also its climax 
of mystery which cannot be supported. With the sense of 
scent there is a difference. And because of the warm sunlight 
upon the moist earth, this open gateway of perception has 
seemed to me the most alluring, has seemed to be the one 
which reaches most powerfully back into the past. 

I pushed aside the grass stems, and pressed my face down 
into short moss and weeds, taking deep breaths of the magi- 
cal, sweet odor of the soil. What memories are stored in that 
familiar scent! The unclouded delight of childhood mingles 
with tears of bitterness and failure. What diverse scenes and 
faces return to me as I draw in through my nostrils the rank, 


f strong quality of the grass roots. Here there is no climax of 
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pain or fear; in its place there grows a quality of calmness anj 
consolation. The complex of memories: pain and happiness 
blend in a kind of half-conscious oblivion. I cannot haye 
enough of this rank, familiar scent; pressing my body closer 
to the earth, I am content to lie still. 

June 26th. —I have been watching a procession of ants 
which moves along the well-beaten pathway their hurrying 
feet have worn. The sides of the track are raised into little 
ridges that the wayfarers may not be tempted to stray on to 
the open country beyond. If I focus my attention upon any 
individual insect, I see it as filled with the genius of its kind, 
Its polished body, aggressive face, and greedy mandibles 
speak adequately for the scores of sisters which hurry past, 
Each one waves her antennae to left and right feeling the 
way; each one pauses and runs on again; she stops to greet a 
neighbor, then hurries the faster along the path. The black 
bodies shine, all seemingly alike, and the animating spirit in 
each appears to be of the same nature. 

As I watch, I speculate as to whether they themselves 
difrerentiate personalities amongst their society. One of them 
has perhaps a right ancenna shorter than the left, one has lost 
a foot, and another has only four legs. I can think of no 
method of differentiation but one founded on limitation or 
failing. Perhaps this is so with all personalities. I do not find 
the proposition difficult to accept, yet I have known men, 
not a few of them who have written their aspiration on paper, 
who hope that their personality may be preserved after death, 
and that their conscious ego may persist in its individual and 
definite form. I myself feel differently, and it seems that by 
giving up my personality I would only be giving up my fal 
ings and my faults. That part of me that is worthy of immor- 
tality is the part which, sharing with mankind its widest 
affirmation, reaches beyond personal idiosyncrasy. Those 
characters which may appear as virtues in me are of value 
because of the wideness of their humanity, not because of the 
narrowness of their specialization. 
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June goth. — Here, where a stream runs between palisades 
of water plantain and iris, there is vivid abundance of foliage, 
yhich contrasts brilliantly with the drought-stricken fields. 
The sword-like leaves shoot up four feet and more, and from 
chem exhales a pungent odor, reminiscent of ponds frequented 
and much loved more than twenty years ago. There is a 
potency in the quality of this verdure. As my glance strays 
amongst the stems and leaves, some happy and accidental 
equilibrium of forces banishes from my mind the illusion of 
ime, revealing the eternal moment. With such a revelation, 
innocent of all conscious effort, comes a direct prescience of 
life. The senses escape their accustomed durance within the 
limits of personality, and are free. 

Upon a sloping bank beyond the stream, a thistle, more 
than eight feet in height, raises its branching stems with a 
fine, gothic gesture. The stalks, straight and rigid, incline 
gracefully to where, high on the column, the shoulder of the 
arch springs outward. The tapering leaves projecting laterally 
suggest the more compact curves of a vault. At the ends of 
the branches in delicate adjustment rest small purple flow- 
ers. Their blossoming has both gaiety and assurance; the close- 
grouped seed heads balance the tall curves, making perfect 
their mutual significance. Fringing hairs cover the whole 
plant. In a silver web they catch the sunlight; and this com- 
mon weed, as if consecrated, imperishable in the glory of its 
passing, burns with a holy fire, and is not consumed. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
NATIONAL EPICS OF THE BORDER 


A DaucuTer or THE Mippte Borper and A Son oF THE Mippi; 
Borpver, 46y HamMiin Gartanp, Macmillan Co. 

Borver Epition oF THE Works or Hamuin Garvann, Harper 
Brothers: Boy ON THE PratriE; Hesper; THE Eacte’s 
Heart; THe Captain oF THE Gray-Horse Troop; Tue Loxg 
Trait; Mart Haney’s Mate; Tuey or THE Hicu Trais: 
CavanaGH: Forest Rancer; Rose or Dutcuer’s Coouty: 
Matn-TRAVELLED Roaps; OrHER Matn-TRAVELLED Roaps; Tue 
ForesteEr’s DAUGHTER. 


WHEN to-day is dust and They read about us, three of the books 
which will interpret to Them our spirit are “The Education of 
Henry Adams”; and “‘A Son of the Middle Border” and “A 
Daughter of the Middle Border” by Hamlin Garland. And we may 
as well do as They will do, and let these books interpret us; to 
ourselves. 

We are delighted that a new uniform edition of Hamlin Gar. 
land’s works is being published, for to us of the Middle Border 
the Hamlin Garland books are epic. Their unashamed provin- 
cialism is their glory. Here is the perfection of the willingly 
provincial — not on the defensive, not in any challenge, never by 
a breath apologetic. But completely articulate. This is not Gorki, 
from some vantage place telling of his youth. This is not the 
sophisticated word concerning homely days. It is the homeliness 
itself articulate. This is the story of a man who has never ceased to 
be identified with himself! 

Therefore not only to one who knows the land and the people, 
but to anyone who finds inestimably worth while an honest 
record of any section of national life — of world life — these Border 
books are almost intolerably precious. They are the record of that 
rarest of creatures, the provincial who goes into the world and 
makes it his own without seeking to “change front” — and then 
tells the whole progress with power. A being universal in a funda- 
mental simplicity and rare in a consent to utter it. 
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Consider the opening of the most recent of these books, “A 
Daughter of the Middle Border” — for of every other book it may 
be true that it can be savored without quotation, but of this book 
it is not true: 

“‘Well, mother,’ I said as I took my seat at the breakfast table 
the second day after our Thanksgiving dinner, ‘I must return to 
Chicago. | have some lectures to deliver and besides I must get 
back to my writing.’ 

“She made no objection to my announcement — but her eyes 
lost something of their happy light. ‘When will you come again?’ 
she asked after a pause. 

“Almost any minute,’ I replied assuringly. ‘You must remem- 
ber that I’m only a few hours away now. I can visit you often. I 
shall certainly come up for Christmas. If you need me at any time 
send me word in the afternoon and I'll be with you at breakfast.’ 

“That night at six o’clock I was in my city home, a lodging 
quite as humble in character as my fortunes.” 

The unconscious daring of beginning in this fashion not a 
Russian or a French book, but an American book, is beyond belief. 
Or of continuing thus: “Each morning in my quiet sunny room I 
wrote with complete absorption from seven o’clock until noon, 
confidently composing poems, stories, essays, dramas. . . . Art 
was young and timid in Cook County. . . . As Chicago possessed 
few clubs of any kind and had no common meeting place for those 
who cultivated the fine arts, Taft’s studio became naturally our 
center of esthetic exchange. . . . None of us possessed evening 
suits and some of us went so far as to denounce swallow-tail coats 
as undemocratic! I was one of these.” 

This part of the history is interesting sufficiently; through it 
move the living figures of Lorado Taft, Bessie Potter, the Fields, 
the Heckmans, Charles Francis Brown, Ade, John McCutcheon 
and other organizers of the present Cliff Dwellers and The Little 
Room in Ralph Clarkson’s studio; and especially provocative are 
its glimpses of Henry B. Fuller, that rare being of the old world 
and of our East from whom must some day come the story of a 
scholar and a dreamer on the Border. But it is not for the color of 
Garland’s Chicago that the book will be loved; nor will it be for 
Colorado and the Klondike. Even for the unprejudiced it will be 
loved as the saga of a family in West Salem, Wisconsin, 
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Never did anyone so hate the town that he loves as Hanlin 
Garland hates his beloved homestead town — “‘the small dark 
shops, the uneven sidewalks, the rickety wooden buildings wer 
closely in character with the easy-going citizens . . . about their 
small affairs. It came to me that these coatless shop-keepers who 
dealt out sugar and kerosene were not only my neighbors but mem. 
bers of the Board of Education. . . . They were American. Their 
militant social democracy was at once comical and corrective.” 

Through the twenty years covered by the book, this love and 
this hatred by turns possessed him, this love and the passion to 
escape from it. Ecstatic returns — “This is the life! It was glo. 
rious, it was medicinal! . . . I set up a hand-made walnut desk 
and began to write in the inspiration of the morning sunshine and 
bird song. . . . We hoed (when we hoed) with furious strokes,” 
Then — “I fell to dreaming of the swift mountain streams and s0 
despite my protestations I found myself in Colorado.” Or — “and 
then for some reason not clear to me now I suddenly took the train 
for Gallup, New Mexico.” 

The futility of going after material was never better shown. 
Hamlin Garland deliberately sought the Far West and it merely 
answered, but the Middle Border clamored at him. If there was too 
much romanticism in the desire for gypsying, if there was too little 
in spending a year of life on a biography of Ulysses S. Grant — 
even these could not long divert the besieging Border, and by it 
and through it Mr. Garland will live. He is a specialist in living 
beings, not in adventure. 

There are those for whom the high light of his thousand miles of 
trail to the Klondike will lie in the story of his horse, Ladrone, 
whom he refused to leave at trail’s end; and in the cameo of Burton 
Babcock, all his life prospecting and daring, and yet “a string of 
nuggets on my little daughter’s wrist represented all he had been 
able to win from the desolate North.” If Mr. Garland’s study in 
West Salem had not been “a point of departure instead of a cell of 
meditation” one wonders whether he would have grown greater or 
gone stale. Externals may have been essential to him. He lived and 
wrote about his living rather than wrote and lived in his writing: 
“I put Rose [“Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly”] in my trunk and 
hastened back to West Salem in order to build the two story bay- 
window which I had minutely planned, which was indeed almost 
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js important as my story and much more exciting.” It is to be re- 
membered that his masterpieces, these West Salem sagas, are 
largely without imagination. Facts are his magic—to make a 
beautiful word — are his imagic. 

Always he saw himself as the Middle Border man now amazingly 
sharing in pageantry: as in the “London and Evening Dress” 


. chapter, in the perturbation of wearing, in his thirty-ninth year, 


“evening dress” for the first time, until: “Sitting there in the 
faces of hundreds of English authors I achieved a peaceful satis- 
faction with my outfit”; Zangwill, his intimate, murmuring: 
“Cowboy, you wear ’em to the manner born”; and as in the naive 
sweetness with which this ardent republican met that brave in- 
strument of British imperialism, Stanley, and saw in him only the 
great explorer. Indeed the ardent republican constantly gives way 
to the West Salem lad at the pageantry; plodding away in the rain 
or snow “ from our commonplace little portal to dine in the stately 
palaces of the rich — kings of commerce and finance”; or gallop- 
ing across Oklahoma imagining himself lord of a thousand acres, 
which he actually acquired — “It made such a mouth-filling 
announcement to one’s friends.” Always to himself the Middle 
Border man, who had achieved something but who never forgot, 
never changed the heart, never lost the inner simplicity, felt always 
his deep background of the silent father sowing his hundreds of 
acres to wheat in North Dakota; of the mother who only when he 
was deeply absorbed in work was ever “absent from my conscious 
mind.” 

He is at his best in his picture of the daughter of the Middle 
Border, Isabelle McClintock, and his relationship to her — his 
mother, the eternal mother, wise, weak, loving, tribal. His delight 
in all that he was able to do for her, his regret that he had not done 
more, bought the better thing, stayed longer with her, are as un- 
sentimental, are as literally on the great scale as his race to reach 
her when she lay dying. She died. “It changed my world.” Also 
merely by the recital of what his wife, Zulime Taft Garland, said 
and did in difficult circumstances you perceive a great and real 
being. The daughter and the new daughter, the Middle Border 
pioneer and the girl of Chicago and Paris adapting herself to West 
Salem, are concrete women and are the universal. 

It is primarily a personal narrative, a saga of a family. Other 
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figures and concerns are all shadowy, are meant to be nothin 

more. It is extraordinary and gratifying to note how few of th. 
literary problems of his time take their way into the book. Scalej 
down to essentials you get hardly more than: “At times I have ap 
appalling sense of the onward sweep of the years. Are they carrying 
us to higher grounds in fiction and in other arts or are they descend. 
ing to lower levels of motive and workmanship?” 

There is after all the whole case — only no one else has put it 
thus naively and let it go. They have talked on. Social and eco. 
nomic problems which he had once so fiercely at heart are here 
mellowed to a cosmic wonder at the spectacle of the generations 
flowing by the Border. The saga of a family. There is nothing in 
American literature which is more truly of the family than the 
chapter “Mary Isabel’s Chimney.” It stands next to Knutson’s 
account of the bringing home of the mowing-machine. The saga of 
a family and minus fixed ideas, minus doctrine, minus even imag. 
ination. You ask for no more than you have — and the book wins 
respect and delight: the book which fixes Hamlin Garland for all 
time among the beloved figures in American literature. 

Zona GALE. 


Portage, Wisconsin. 


THE CREATIVE MIND IN MODERN EDUCATION 


Tue Minp 1n THE Makino, 4y James Harvey Rosinson, Harper & 
Brothers. 


Tuis is a stimulating book. The thesis is not new — the need of a 
thorough reconstruction of our attitude of mind towards contem- 
porary social problems. But the method of presentation and the 
motive which inspired it alike give it more than common sig- 
nificance. 

The author is James Harvey Robinson, formerly Professor of 
History in Columbia University, now lecturer and one of the lead- 
ing spirits in the New School for Social Research. In contrast to 
many of his colleagues who look upon history as pure science and 
are persuaded that science can remain pure only as it keeps aloof 
from all questions of practical application, Professor Robinson 
“has reached the conclusion that history can at least shed a great 
deal of light on our present predicaments and confusion.” By 
history, he hastens to add, “I do not mean that conventional 
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chronicle of remote and irrelevant events which embittered the 


youthful years of many of us, but rather a study of how man has 
come to be as he is and to believe as he does.” 

Such a study “The Mind in the Making”’ offers us. Undeterred 
by Mr. Bryan, Professor Robinson tells us that what we call our 
mind or, in other words, “our conscious knowledge and intelli- 
gence — What we know and our attitude towards it — our disposi- 
tion to increase our information, classify it, criticise it, and apply 
it” has come to us through a slow process covering many millenni- 
ums of which we still carry with us the traces. He distinguishes 
four main stages in this development — the animal mind, the 
savage mind, the child mind, and the civilized mind. All these 
stages are with us now, influencing individuals in different degree, 
and for all of us, even the most advanced, constituting an obstacle 
to that creative thought in the interests of which the book is 
written. 

The author is at his best in his survey of this complicated his- 
tory. With a rare instinct for the significant and a happy gift of 
finding the appropriate word, Professor Robinson compresses the 
long history to which Mr. Wells has devoted his two portly vol- 
umes into less than two hundred pages and points out what each 
epoch has contributed to the state of mind in which the civilized 
peoples of the world find themselves to-day. This state of mind has 
one outstanding characteristic, the assumption that the old is 
necessarily the good. In this assumption, closing the mind against 
new ideas, worse still, leading to their forceful repression and the 
social ostracism of those who promulgate them, the author finds 
the chief evil from which modern society suffers. There is but one 
way of deliverance from this evil, the open mind. But this means a 
revolution as thoroughgoing as that to which the physical sciences 
owe their birth. We must “create,” says Professor Robinson, “an 
unprecedented attitude of mind to cope with unprecedented con- 
ditions, and to utilize unprecedented knowledge.” As the men who 
gave us the physical sciences found it “necessary to discard prac- 
tically all the consecrated notions of the world and its workings 
which had been held by the best and wisest and purest of mankind 
down to three hundred years ago,” so it must be if we are to make 
progress in our study of the social sciences. As it is, “we do not dare 
to be honest enough to tell boys and girls and young men and 
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women what would be most useful to them in an age of imperatiy, 
social reconstruction.’ 

How is this taboo to be removed? By history. Not the history o} 
what man has done, but of what he has thought or rather how he 
has come to think what he has thought. For there are more kings 
of thinking than one, and unless we understand what each is ang 
how it has come about, we cannot adapt ourselves intelligently to 
the Present situation. First there is reverie, the idle yielding of 
one’s self to the chance impressions of the moment, which fo; 
most of us does duty for thinking most of the time and which none 
of us wholly escapes. Then there is the thought that goes to the 
making of our practical decisions — “Shall we take the subway or 
a bus? Shall we have dinner at seven or half past? Shall we buy 
U. S. Rubber or a Liberty Bond?” Most important is what Pro. 
fessor Robinson calls rationalizing — the process by which we dis. 
cover reasons “for going on believing as we already do.” Finally, 
there is creative thought, the open mind which we bring to a new 
situation and which yields the understanding that enables us if 
need be to change it. It is the type of thought we associate with 
modern science, which approaches each new problem without 
prejudice in order to learn what it may have to teach. 

Professor Robinson believes that the hope of the world consists 
in cultivating the habit of creative thought, and in directing it to 
those social questions which have to do with the relation of man to 
man in which we have hitherto so conspicuously failed. He dis. 
misses in a few scant paragraphs the methods which have hitherto 
been used to deal with our difficulties — administrative reform 
(changing the rules of the game), brotherly love, education in the 
conventional sense of preparing men to live in the world as it now 
is — and finds in creative thought the only hope of a better future. 
But to give intelligence a chance you must loosen the bonds by 
which it has been shackled, and this can best be done by telling the 
story of the “real” reasons which lead men to believe, in contrast 
to the “good” reasons which are adduced for continuing to believe. 
When we realize why we believe what we do believe, we may be 
ready to ask if there is not a better way. Such insight the present 
book seeks to impart. 

This brief review does scant justice to a remarkable book. In4 
very real sense it may be taken as an apologia pro vita sua. 
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author has discovered a secret which for him has been enfranchis- 
ing, and he desires to share it. Like Mr. Wells, his purpose is inter- 
pretation. The specialists have broken the seven seals by which the 
book of history was closed, but few have yet been found to read 
what is written there. Mr. Robinson seeks to whet the appetite 
for the revelation the book contains. 

Towards the end, as is perhaps natural, his sense of proportion 
is not perfectly maintained. The Lusk Committee is a bit too 
close to us to make perfect objectivity possible. A cynic humor now 
and again makes itself felt, as in the passage, “Our nature forbids 
us to make a definite choice between the machine-gun and the Red 
Cross nurse. So we use the one to keep the other busy.” 

Some queries naturally suggest themselves — for example, 
whether the book of seven seals is quite as widely open as the 
author assumes and all the theories, so delightfully and persua- 
sively portrayed, can be taken as definitely established; whether 
our modern education is quite so philistine and reactionary a thing 
as he would have us believe, and whether the slower progress of the 
social sciences may not be due quite as much to the difference in 
the nature of their material and the impossibility of the control 
necessary to successful experiment as to the habits of mind which 
are so justly criticised: finally, and above all, whether the conserva- 
tive instinct against which the author would make such uncom- 
promising war has not more to say for itself than Professor Robin- 
son would admit; whether creative intelligence is so common a 
thing that the wholesale breaking down of the sanctions of the past 
would lead to the progress we desire; whether, on the contrary, the 
effect might not be to create a company of half-baked intelligences 
ignorant of the history of which Professor Robinson is master — 
parading half-understood quotations from his philosophy as a 
modern gospel and in the meantime leaving undone the things 
they might do to meet the instant need. 

As I finished the reading of Professor Robinson’s book, I could 
not help recalling a sentence or two with which Upton Sinclair 
concludes his widely advertised book “The Profits of Religion”’: 
“Ihave come to the end of my task; but one question troubles me. 
I think of the ‘young men and maidens meek’ who will read this 
book, and I wonder what they will make of it. We have had a lark 
together; we have gone romping down the vista of the ages, swat- 
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ting every venerable head that showed itself, beating the dust out 
of ancient delusions. You would like all your life to be that kind of 
lark; but you may not find it so, and perhaps you will suffer dis. 
iHlusionment and vexation. . . . There is a common type of rad}. 
cal whose aim in life is to be several jumps ahead of mankind: 
whose criterion of conduct is that it shocks the bourgeois. . , . 
After you have watched them a while, you realize that these ultra. 
new people have fallen victim to the oldest form of logical fallacy, 
the non sequitur, and likewise to the oldest form of slavery, which js 
self-indulgence.” As a teacher Professor Robinson must often have 
met the type Sinclair describes. More than most men he must 
realize that creative thought “ist nicht Jedermann’s Sache.” 
Apams Browy, 

Union Theological Seminary. 


NOVELS OUT OF THE GENERAL RUN 


Maria Cuappevaine, dy Louis HEmon, translated by W. H. Buaxe, 
Macmillan Co. MeMoIRs OF A Mipcet, /y WALTER DE LA Mare, 
A. A. Knopf. 


AN outstanding characteristic of contemporary fiction, on its blind 
side, is the divorce of background from the story and the charac- 
ters. The ordinary best-seller is a series of pictures in one dimension 
such as the cinema gives. For the scene we have the interiors of 
houses and clubs in town and in country, with here and there a 
landscape concluding with one or two luxuriously exotic displays 
somewhere on the border of the tropics. On this background is 
projected the intrigue — the husband, the wife, and the other 
woman (or the wife, the husband, and the other man), with a 
number of minor characters sketched in as a sort of decoration to 
the triangle. Equally well this or a similar situation may be set in 
less gay colors all the way down to the drab of a suburban cottage 
or a miserable apartment in the slums. It is not intended that the 
background shall help ‘explain the characters; the background is a 
thing assumed to have an interest by itself, either because it is 
beautiful or because it is sordid. Carefully studied in detail, it com- 
pletes the picture, with the characters moving about in the fore- 
ground, drawn like crabs this way and that towards the gratifica- 
tion of sex as a desire. Scene and characters have no real relation 
with each other. That is, there is no valid background to the char- 
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acters in heredity or in environment. In fact, none is necessary 
when all the complexities of human motives are reduced to the sex 
instinct — none except a little physiology with a few words about 
the functions of glands. Scene and plot exist only for the picture 
designed to take the eye, and stop there. 

Not all novels have become, to repeat the latest word, “pic- 
turizations” of life and just that. Any reader can name a dozen 
recent exceptions to the rule. And I wish to comment here upon 
two novels clearly out of the general run. 

“Maria Chapdelaine,” which came to us in English a few 
months ago, was written by a young Frenchman, Louis Hémon, 
who migrated to Quebec for change of scene and in the hope of 
bettering his fortune like the piano-tuner in his story. At odd times, 
while working on a farm in the Lake St. John country, he wrote his 
novel directly from observation, and soon afterwards was hit by a 
railway train and killed, unaware that he had produced a book 
which would take its place among the best-sellers in the land of his 
birth. His translator, Mr. W. H. Blake, whose knowledge of French 
Canada is very intimate, describes the novel as “the one flawless 
and beautiful picture of northern Quebec and the country folk.” 
It is a wild land and a wild life, out of which rises the romance 
of Maria, whose lover is lost in the snows. Here, though Mr. 
Blake calls the novel a picture, we have a true and wonderfully 
interesting scene and story, neither of them to be understood with- 
out the other, in that charming tradition of French fiction repre- 
sented by “L’Abbé Constantin.” 

No doubt Louis Hémon idealized somewhat the scene. In his 
description of the interior of the Chapdelaines’ house in the clear- 
ing, for example, every detail may be correct: the partition dividing 
the house in two, the great three-decker stove, the sink and the 
pump, and the crude pictures of saints and calendars on the wall. 
But disagreeable details are left out or merely referred to later. 
Only near the end of the story do we learn incidentally that the 
house was “‘close and ill-smelling, the floor littered with manure 
and foul straw,” and that the pump “‘set the teeth on edge with its 
grinding.” Apparently the Chapdelaines are a rather exceptional 
household. That the French Canadians are heavy drinkers is more 
an inference than a statement; nor are we told of those bickerings 
inevitable among the members of a large family isolated from the 
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world. The wife, it is true, at times complains of her lot; but when 
she considers it as a whole she can say: “There is no better |ife 
than the life of a farmer who has good health and owes no debts, 
He is a free man, has no boss, owns his beasts, works for his own 
profit. . . . The finest life there is!” So mainly the author dwells 
upon the heroic virtues developed in the North, where crops fail 
the cold paralyzes, and the wolf scratches at the door. 

And now for the second novel (if it be a novel), of which Mr. 
Walter de la Mare wrote as he was completing it: “Perhaps, | 
ought to tell you that this particular piece of fiction is the Memoirs 
or Autobiography of a Midget, a minute little Creature who tells 
her own story up to the age of twenty-one. It is also an attempt to 
combine psychology and incident with just a flavor of the satiri- 
cal.” So minute is the Midget that she would trip over a hairbrush 
or fall sprawling in an inch of soft snow; and her usual luncheon js 
a snippet or two of biscuit with a cherry or slice of apple for dessert, 
She builds up her mind and imagination like other children, first 
under the influence of her father (a gentleman of Kent) and her 
mother (connected with a French family by the name of Daunde- 
lyon); and after their death she has her experiences in the larger 
world of men and women. As a child (and she never grew beyond a 
few inches) she would sit beside the workbox of her mother, who 
taught her to read and to recite small rhymes; and forced into her 
head little morsels of Latin and French; and of herself she learned 
to sing and dance. When older she liked to roam in the woods, 
especially by night, her head rising not much above the grass and 
the flowers, amid “clusters of primrose, celandine, and wild wood 
anemone,” and she was fond of looking up at the stars, many of 
which she knew by name. Her senses were most acute: harsh noises 
like that of the railway-engine stunned her, but the flow of water 
lulled her into a trance; the smell of snuff suffocated her; whereas 
“my eyes,” she says, “dazzled in colors. The smallest of the mar- 
vels of flowers and flies and beetles and pebbles, and the radiance 
that washed over them, would fill me with a mute, pent-up rapture 
almost unendurable.” She read books, looking through a minifying 
glass unless the type was very small. She knew all that happened 
on Robinson Crusoe’s island; “Wuthering Heights” was to her 
“like the kindling of a light in a strange house; and that house was 
my mind.” And “Sense and Sensibility” prepared her for her 
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ittle romance of the heart with Mr. Anon, the pygmy with whom 
she kept tryst in the wood under the light of the stars. So much she 
delighted in words that she believed “things are at least twice the 
better and richer for being called by them.” Such is the exquisite 
being that Mr. de la Mare has created for his gentle satire. 

Inevitably a reader’s mind reverts to Lemuel Gulliver for re- 
semblance or contrast. Gulliver was a man of normal size and in- 
telligence who visited the pygmies and afterwards the giants; both 
of whom were strange to him, for he had never seen either before, 
whereas the Midget was bred among men and women who, in 
comparison with herself, were giants. For the pygmies Gulliver 
felt only contempt, and the giants, magnified into grossness, dis- 
gusted him. The logic of Swift was clean-cut and terrible. It was 
that if we diminish or increase the size of humans, they become 
either insignificant or repulsive. This general philosophy of man- 
kind, which sneers at honor and all the virtues, Swift elaborated in 
ironic comment on the strife of parties and the state of the nation. 
His main purpose was political satire. 

Two centuries have altered the point of view, shifted the centre 
of interest, and given the world a new psychology, at once more 
complicated and of necessity rather vague. There is no politics in 
the “Memoirs of a Midget.” The satire is social; and though all- 
pervading, it is rarely so direct as Swift’s; rather it is implicit in 
scene and incident. What the author aims at is to present a fresh 
and unsophisticated view of the great problems of human existence 
and of the mores which govern our conduct. This he accomplishes 
by letting us see ourselves through the clear eyes of a delicate little 
creature, whose vision, because of her minuteness, is unhampered 
by the urgent desires of the flesh, and who, though associating 
with men and women, stands somewhat aloof from them because 
of her abnormal stature. The Midget is a serious little thing, 
unconventional in her conduct, rather absent-minded and given to 
daydreaming, and so regarded by the sophisticated as very naive 
in her comment on the manners of the people with whom she lives 
or whom she merely meets. 

These people, forming the background of the story, cover a 
wide range in town and country. They are, all the way through, 
somewhat whimsical men and women of different types — Pollie, 
Mrs. Bowater, Mr. Bates, “who carpentered for love,” and Mr. 
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Crimble the curate whom love kills — having almost always , 
Dickensian flavor. Each one is deftly characterized; and one of 
them — Fanny, a strange self-centred girl — at times threaten; 
to become more interesting than the Midget herself. The lighter 
social satire centres about Mrs. Monnerie, the social leader who 
takes up the Midget as a plaything and exhibits her to her set ang 
curtly dismisses her as soon as she ceases to be a nine day’s wonder, 
At length the Midget withdraws from the world to which she coulj 
not adjust herself — disillusioned but serene. The final impression 
is that she has the true outlook and that those who treated her as, 
curiosity and eventually betrayed her are the real pygmies. 

The Midget delighted in “that secret chamber of the mind we 
call the imagination.” All beautiful literature comes from that 
mysterious chamber which no psychologist has ever penetrated, 
“The Newcomes, ’ after it had been written, appeared to Thackeray 
as a dream. “Two years ago,” he wrote in his epilogue to that 
novel, “‘walking with my children in some pleasant fields, near to 
Berne, in Switzerland, I strayed from them into a little wood; and, 
coming out of it presently, told them how the story had been re. 
vealed to me somehow. . . . As I write the last line with a rather 
sad heart, Pendennis and Laura, and Ethel and Clive, fade away 
into Fable-land.”’ Mr. de la Mare’s book has the same imaginative 
quality. The Midget comes from we know not where, lives for a 
time among real men and women, and at last disappears on a night 
like a dream, leaving behind her a small slip of paper, saying 
“IT have been called away.” 


WILBuR Cross. 


Yale University. 


AMERICA AND THE WAR DEBT 


A Revision OF THE Treaty, dy Joun Maynarp Keynes, Harcouri, 
Brace & Co. 
Wuart Next 1n Europe? dy Frank A. VanperuiP, Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 
AMERICA AND THE BALANCE SHEET OF Europe, dy Joun F. Bass and 
Haro.tp G. Moutton, Ronald Press. 
It is interesting that three notable books upon the international 
economic situation should appear almost simultaneously from 
widely different sources, for it argues that publishers are finding 
the subject a popular and profitable one. Perhaps the “insularity 
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of our present foreign policy does not wholly register the voters’ 
provincial ignorance, but arises partly from well-informed caution. 
if others gather from these reports of the state of Europe what I 
do, it is not incomprehensible that Europe’s “‘angel” should 
“fear to tread.” 

It is also impressive that these authors should be unanimous 
upon the wickedness of the Treaties of Peace, upon the analysis of 
conditions, upon the impossibility of the reparations claims and 
settlements, and, with one qualification, upon the undesirability 
of payment of the inter-Allied debts. 

Mr. Keynes’s new volume, which should be dedicated to Cas- 
sandra, is a study of the reparations and inter-Allied debts only. 
It is written from intimate knowledge, backed by authoritative 
statistics; and it is idle to quibble over its details as certain review- 
ers, defending “their” treaty, have done. While it merely reiter- 
ates his original proposals for A etuction of reparations and the 
cancellation of debts, bringing the facts up to date, reinforcing the 
arguments of his more sensational earlier volume, and qualifying 
the details in some respects, one feels that the simplifying clarity, 
scientific soundness, and delightful common sense of his well- 
studied analyses will be of great value in enlightening public 
opinion. The chapter on “‘ Reparation, Inter-Ally Debt, and Inter- 
national Trade” is sufficient in itself to warrant the book. 

Mr. Vanderlip’s second contribution to the subject is the work of 
no theorist, but of a well-trained practical observer. His report of a 
somewhat cursory, though intimate, investigation of most of the 
countries involved in the war is very readable and informing. It is 
infused with the American temper shown in a politic optimism, 
which, to me, is not completely convincing. In his statement of the 
reparation settlement, he appears to have added to the amount of 
the debt the provision of means of payment, and his figure for the 
Franco-Prussian indemnity is wrong. But these inaccuracies, in a 
book that is not garnished with statistics, are unimportant. The 
full description of his proposed Bank of Issue for the “ Dis-United 
States of Europe,” as he calls them, appears again, and he has 
added to this definite programme a most interesting expedient to 
avoid some of the difficulties of the payment of the foreign debts 
to America, the cancellation of which he opposes. 


Mr. Bass and Mr. Moulton, one a newspaper correspondent and 
55 
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the other a professor of Political Economy, have written an excg!, 
lent, complete, and elementary treatise on the whole subject, 
Though somewhat didactic, it will be most useful to those wh 
desire a thorough understanding, and to whom foreign exchange 
business cycles, inconvertible paper, and balancing of budgets are 
so much Greek. In fact, it would make a splendid text-book upon 
which to base a civil service examinatica for Senators and Cop. 
gressmen before they were permitted to tamper with the settle. 
ment of these questions. The picture suffers somewhat from too 
great use of journalistic black, in marked contrast to Mr. Vander. 
lip’s brighter colors. Neither present facts nor scientific theories 
disclose the innate recuperative powers of a human society. The 
programme of Mr. Bass and Mr. Moulton, not so practical as 
either Mr. Keynes’s or Mr. Vanderlip’s, adds to Keynes’s definite 
proposals an analysis of the ends to be arrived at without any 
concrete plan for the means by which they may be attained. _ 

The consensus of opinion as to the Treaties is expressed with 
fine moral indignation by Mr. Vanderlip, who says: “The distress 
that Europe is suffering . . . arises less from the direct injury of 
the war, than from the indirect consequences of the peace. ... 
One does not need to be pro-anythiing to see that these treaties 
were conceived in hatred and malice.” Keynes calls the Treaty of 
Versailles, “the Treaty which outraged Justice, Mercy, and Wis- 
dom”; Vanderlip speaks of the “Poison Treaties of Paris”; and 
Bass and Moulton quote, with approval, J. A. Hobson’s descrip- 
tion of the “Great War and the Bad Peace.” 

The present standing of the reparations question seems to have 
been well expressed by the “Anglo-Saxon business man,” quoted | 
by Bass and Moulton, who said: “We believe Germany should be 
forced to pay; we doubt whether she can pay; but if we find that 
she can, by jingo we won’t let her.” And they continue: “The sim- 
ple truth is that the insistence of the Allied nations that Germany 
must pay to the limit of her capacity is the supreme inconsistency 
of the ages.” 

Germany’s rapid industrial revival and apparent “ will-to-work” 
have been simply the familiar picture of inflation. This inflation and 
the depreciation of the mark are due primarily to the effort to re- 
vive Germany and repair France without imposing the necessary 
taxes. Moreover, no government could endure which would 
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riously attempt to impose such a burden. The sources of wealth 
iry up if they are squeezed too close, just as they did when Russia 
requisitioned the peasants’ grain. But inflation cannot last. When 
che crash comes and deflation or repudiation occurs, idleness will 
replace “Arbeitlust,” and the goose that might have laid the 
zolden egg will be moulting for some time. 

~ Moreover, the influential industrialists of the Allies seem to have 
discovered that they do not want cheap German goods flooding 
their markets either at home or abroad. In fact, they oppose pay- 
ment in German goods altogether and with monumental idiocy 
desire that the reparations be paid in money. 

As opposed to Mr. Keynes’s reiterated proposal for the cancella- 
tion of the debts of Continental Europe to America, which is con- 
curred in by Bass and Moulton, it is refreshing to read Mr. Van- 
derlip’s lucid and accurate statement of the basis upon which 
these debts were contracted and the necessity, for the sake of the 
future integrity of international financial relations, that no sug- 
gestion of repudiation or compromise should be permitted. The 
absurdity of the present European position which solicits further 
financial aid from America while at the same time suggesting the 
cancellation of present debts, does not seem to be appreciated 
abroad. That this debt is owing to the mystic entity known as the 
government does not alter the case. The taxpayer and the investor 
are one and the same. In our first experience of international 
finance on a large scale, we have already sustained a loss of per- 
haps two billion dollars in worthless securities and currency and 
in uncollectible banking and commercial credits. Is the whole to 
prove a bad debt? 

I am disposed to disagree with all these authorities in their 
claim that we cannot afford to have these debts paid. Before the 
war, England, France, and Germany enjoyed great prosperity 
with an unfavorable balance of trade equalized by invisible income 
from foreign investments. Now, through a cataclysm, we have in a 
few years shifted our position from that of a debtor to that of a 
creditor nation. Inevitably we must and will accommodate our- 
selves to an excess of imports. Our exports will dwindle down to 
our exclusive raw materials and a few manufactured specialties, 
because of the exchange barrier against us and the artificial stimu- 
lation to high prices and high costs of a most extravagant protec- 
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tive tariff. A creditor nation practically self-sufficient in its basic 
food supply is unprecedented. Nevertheless, if we cannot use foo 
and if Europe is restrained by this tariff from paying us directly 
in her manufactured products, she can pay us indirectly in the ray 
materials we must have — rubber from the East Indies, coffee 
from Brazil, silk from Japan, tea from China and India, hides from 
the Argentine, and many other exotic articles. Since internationa| 
trade must strike a daily balance, it will mean only that these arti. 
cles will be used for debt payment instead of, as now, for exchange 
with exports. 

The essential point is that, out of consideration both for the 
debtors and the creditor, these debts should be liquidated gradu. 
ally, beginning with very small payments and increasing them 
slowly over a long period of years. This will enable our industries 
to accommodate themselves, and give time to Europe to build up 
its exports and to drive us out of the markets of the countries in 
which our imports originate. It is not sound to assume that the 
American taxpayer can better afford to pay eleven billion dollars in 
taxes and cancel the European debt than he can to admit to his 
home market eleven billion dollars in foreign goods which will be 
received in payment. 

In the meantime, Mr. Vanderlip’s proposal that the United 
States should appoint a commission to re-invest the payments of 
the European debts in Europe, would be an effective method of re- 
establishing the industries of the debtor nations, of aiding in the 
economic rehabilitation of the backward portions of Europe, of 
tempering the flow of foreign goods into the United States, and of 
establishing a financial entente cordiale all around. However, like 
others of his practical suggestions, it is almost too far-seeing for the 
public and the politicians of this country to accept until after the 
occasion has passed. It is probable that experience is the only 
teacher of masses of men and their representative governments. 

The impression these books leave with me is that while intelli 
gence may repair much of the damage in Western Europe and 
eliminate many of the difficulties that lack of intelligence has 
caused, and while bitter experience may remedy, and time, and 
only time, to a great extent heal the present economic maladies — 
nevertheless, the changes brought about by the war, rather than 
the war itself, have hastened the process of time and suddenly 
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ended the period of Europe’s zenith. From now on, we must expect 
.o see in these countries the symptoms of economic decline, over- 

pulation, shrinkage of capital, lowering of the standard of living, 
and the continued dissolution of empires. We are so close to the 
event that it is instinctive to regard the débacle after the war as a 
semporary disturbance. But it is not “little-Americanism” to 
realize that the old Europe will never be restored and that our 
future lies to the West, not to the East. 

C. Noyes. 


Saint Paul. 
SELF-CRITICISM BY THE BRITISH 


Tur PacEANT OF PartiAMENT, MacDonacu, 2 v0/s., 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Men AND MANNER IN Par.iAMENT, dy Sir Henry Lucy, E. P. 


Dutton & Co. 
PorTRAITS OF THE Nineties, dy E. T. Raymonp, Charles Scribner's 


Sons. 
Tue Mirrors or Street, and THE Grass or Fasuion, dy 


A GENTLEMAN WITH A Duster, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Ar THE SUPREME War Councit, dy Peter E. Wricut, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


Journauists like to reiterate the phrase which runs to the effect 
that Great Britain always muddles through to victory; and, 
superficially at least, there is as much truth in it as in many other 
political commonplaces. Since the days of Bloody Mary there has 
been only one foreign war of importance in which the British have 
not been technically victorious; all their wars, furthermore, have 
been characterized by startling blunders and enough inefficiency 
to justify the surmise that a special Providence has been ordained 
to watch over British fortunes. The world has often wagged its 
head in token that the period of British victories had passed; but 
the blunders have been rectified in time — often only just in time 
—and qualities of greater importance have more than compen- 
sated for lack of technical “efficiency.” Inevitably one is led to 
speculate upon the reasons for the success of this national organ- 
ism which lacks the qualities and the defects of the mechanisms 
characteristic of the Continent. The termination of each great 
war has soon been followed in England by a variety of writings 
dealing with the British government, people, and leaders: some 
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are explanatory, others purely expository; some warn their read. | 
ers that the organism and qualities which brought success are 
inadequate for any future crisis, others that the victory is in truth 
a mere sham, and that without revolution (whether politica 
industrial, or moral depends upon the writer) the result will ie 
worse than defeat. 

The years following the last war are no exception to the general 
rule, and consequently the curious reader is fully supplied with 
material upon the past, present, and future of Great Britain, 
There is naturally a tendency to look back to the past as the age 
of heroic qualities, to scan contemporary leaders with critical eye, 
and to contemplate the future with misgiving. Such an attitude 
belongs to the Anglo-Saxon nature, which is apt to be depressed 
after success, as it is self-contained in the moment of danger. But 
while the prevailing note, as after 1815 and 1856, is rather pessi. 
mistic, there is also an undertone of confidence in British men and 
institutions, based not so much upon the mere fact of the recent 
victory as upon the manner in which they met the supreme test, 

This is clearly exemplified in Michael MacDonagh’s “ Pageant 
of Parliament.” No livelier picture of the life and customs of the 
British Parliament in recent times has been painted. The author 
has doubtless attended, as reporter, more sittings of the House of 
Commons than the oldest member. His range of parliamentary 
acquaintanceship is unparalleled, his antiquarian interest un- 
bounded. He writes with a color derived directly from his subject, 
unheightened by the epigrams and turns of phrase which seem to 
form so much of the stock in trade of younger political critics. 
His purpose is the description of Parliament as a living organiza- 
tion; and the wealth of instances drawn from the most recent 
sessions to illustrate its vitality, goes far to indicate that the 
charge of decadence, so generally levelled at the Commons since 
1911, has yet to be proved. Most of Mr. MacDonagh’s material on 
the machinery and methods of Parliament has been well treated in 
other books, but in none have parliamentary institutions been so 
happily and truthfully illustrated on their human side. 

The real value of Mr. MacDonagh’s book is as a picture of par- 
liamentary life before the war. He considers in his final chapters, 
however, the effect of the war upon the House of Commons, and 
because of his long experience and the evenness of his tempera- 
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ment his opinion ought to be carefully weighed. The downfall of 
che Commons has often been prophesied. Mr. MacDonagh be- 
jeves that, because it is of the fabric of the life of the people (and 
this fact, he asserts, is as true now as ever in its history), it is fully 
capable of accomplishing whatever may be asked of it in the 
changing minds of men. 

Whenever Parliament seems to have lost caste, Mr. MacDonagh 
says, the cause may be traced, not to the institution itself, but to 
its membership, the confusion of its parties, the weakness of its 
ministry. It is, therefore, with some interest that we turn to the 
personal sketches of Sir Henry Lucy, Mr. Raymond, and the 
Gentleman with a Duster. “Men and Manner in Parliament” is a 
reprint of the articles originally published in the session of 1875, 
and obtains incidental interest in that these articles are said to 
have provided the first serious stimulation of Woodrow Wilson’s 
interest in parliamentary institutions. Students of English political 
history in the Seventies will be glad of the reprint, for there is rich 
material on comparatively obscure personalities. But unless the 
reader is equipped with some familiarity with the political cir- 
cumstances of the session, he will be likely to find the book heavy 
and confusing. It is not uninteresting to note that the author in 
1875 looked forward with some apprehension to the future be- 
cause of the dearth of strong personalities; yet the younger men of 
whose capacity he was so suspicious, have become the heroes in 
“Portraits of the Nineties.” So fearful is every age lest with its 
passing there should be no survival of human talent. 

Mr. Raymond, writing in the present, looks back to the Nine- 
ties as something of a halcyon age. “The sun shone brighter in 
those days. The east wind was less bitter. The women were cer- 
tainly prettier and (perhaps) more modest; the steaks were juicier; 
the land-ladies were a kindlier race.” Unlike the majority of con- 
temporary critics, however, the author does not insist that the last 
decade of the Victorian era witnessed the disappearance of the 
virtues that had made the greatness of Britain. “If it was the 
autumn of the old excellencies,” he writes, “it was the springtime 
of other things, and the Nineties will always have a claim on the 
romance of Englishmen as the breeding and growing time of men 
as brave as any of our blood.” Despite his affection for the period 
the author makes no apotheosis of its political leaders. The older 
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men, he points out, had more than a touch of Polonius: they were 
excellent in counsel, but of “most weak hams.” His criticism 
nevertheless, lacks the biting quality of most contemporary biog. 
raphers, and is informed with the sympathetic spirit which js 
essential to serious biographic study. He follows the fashion jn 
striving to catch attention through the epigrammatic phrase, the 
anecdote which may or may not be apt. But there is a healthy 
modesty in his judgments and cordial respect for the value of pub. 
lic opinion as an index of the worth of a statesman. He discounts 
the verdict of the analyst, who claims to render final judgment 
because he can study his subject behind the scenes at microscopic 
range. The verdict of the galleryhe insists is safer than that of the 
greenroom. It is comforting certainly to have our heroes restored 
to their pedestals, especially in the case of Kitchener, whose fall 
from the grace of the critics has hurt the public even more than 
recent revelations of Queen Victoria. “The marvel,” he says, 
“‘was not that Lord Kitchener made mistakes, but that he was 
able to form so just a judgment of the grand contours of the 
enormous affair with which he was called at a moment’s notice to 
deal.” 

The kindly tolerance of Mr. Raymond’s biographical sketches is 
notable by its absence in the studies of the “Gentleman with a 
Duster.” The latter essays the réle of epigrammatic Calvinist. 
His sketches are entertaining because of the admixture of wit 
and vitriol; his demand for a higher code of morals and better 
manners on the part of political leaders forces a hearing. Whether 
his books can be regarded as a true picture of contemporary Brit- 
ish political life may seriously be doubted. 

Both “The Mirrors of Downing Street” and “The Glass of 
Fashion” must be regarded as tracts, designed to inculcate respect 
for austerity as a necessary concomitant with sound statemanship, 
and a contempt for the manners of the political leaders of the day. 
The heroes are Mr. Gladstone, Lord Carnock, Lord Haldane, 
Lord Leverhulme; the mischief-makers are Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Asquith and his wife. A return to the manners of 
the Victorian era is the first essential to a re-establishment of 
sound political conditions. Obviously, the defects in manners of 
the politicians whom the author chooses as examples of the de- 
terioration in politics, are not neglected in his treatment. The 
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emotionalism of Lloyd George, his lack of background, the absence 
of principle, his tendency to makeshift and patches, all are bril- 
iiantly underlined. And so in the case of Asquith; his career is ex- 
lained by the fact that “ Mr. Asquith surrendered some years ago 
the rigid Puritanism of early years to a domestic circle which was 
fatal to the sources of his original power.” Mr. Asquith “has 
found recreation in the modern spirit,” and the implication follows 
that his failure thereby became inevitable. In “The Glass of 
Fashion” extended reviews of the diaries and autobiography of 
Colonel Repington and Mrs. Asquith show us what recreation in 
the modern spirit seems to the author to mean. Certainly much of 
it is vulgar. But the assumption that in order to have healthy 
politics we must have manners of any particular sort will arouse 
the opposition of most historians. We may prefer the manners of 
the Victorian era; they were unquestionably “nicer.” But even 
admitting the possibility of a return to Victorian manners, one 
may suspect that the effect on politics would be less notable than 
the “Gentleman with a Duster” seems to imagine. And one is 
tempted to ask whether the manners of contemporary political 
leaders are as bad as he implies. FitzGerald and Froude com- 
plained of the manners of their age in almost the same tone that 
the “Gentleman with a Duster” does of the present. 

Captain Peter Wright is not so much bothered by morals and 
manners as by the fear that, as a result of Allied victory, Anglo- 
Saxons may become persuaded that it is possible to improvise 
preparation for war. Disregarding his thesis, we may note that his 
book presents very important facts which probably are not gen- 
erally understood. He insists that the “Allies ultimately won the 
war when they were weaker than their adversary, after failing to 
beat him for years during which they were much stronger.” His 
explanation is simply that during the earlier years they had no 
system, and that it was not until they found the right method of 
command and the right commander, Foch, that victory was pos- 
sible. Captain Wright makes and unmakes reputations with facil- 
ity and with a good deal of evidence to support his conclusions. 
He readily admits the failings of Lloyd George, but insists on his 
chief contribution to victory, which was that he refused to resign 
himself to absence of unified policy. Clemenceau, he says, “was 
the most amiable of old men, and, if a tiger, as he was called, only 
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a stuffed nursery tiger, more endearing than formidable.” Geners| 
Robertson receives full meed of praise for his organizing capacity: 
after Kitchener, by raising huge national armies, had called jn; 
being a “vast, and almost unfathomable, administrative chaos,” 
General Robertson reduced it to shape and order. Nevertheless 
Robertson is blamed, with Repington and Maurice, as chiefly 
responsible for the failure of the Allies, because of his opposition to 
unity of command, which he regarded as “a radical, untimely, 
dangerous” change. His sole plan was to raise and train more 
men; his strategy, according to Captain Wright, was restricted to 
the production of replacements: “If the two sides were allowed tp 
go on killing each other in France indefinitely, when all the Ger. 
mans were dead there would still be a few Allies left, and they 
would win.’ 

The process by which a real strategic plan, evolved by Foch, 
was substituted for this “policy of man-power”’ forms the chief 
material of importance in Captain Wright’s book. He speaks with 
authority, for he was present at the meetings of the War Counc! 
as secretary and interpreter, and he constantly cites the archives of 
the War Council in defense of his allegations. If we accept his 
evidence, and the author challenges refutation, a plan of cam- 
paign for 1918 had been drawn up by Foch, Sir Henry Wilson, 
and Lloyd George, providing for a central command in the 
West and an offensive in Palestine. Foch had arranged for 3 
General Reserve, the constitution and position of which would 
have been sufficient to meet the .“buffalo strategy” of Lud- 
endorff, which excited the derision of Foch. Unfortunately, the 
scheme for essential unity of command was not carried through; 
and on February 22, 1918, Haig and Pétain, disregarding Foch, 
arranged another scheme of defense on a completely different 
principle from that of the General Reserve. “So far as Foch was 
concerned,” says the author, “the agreement was a secret agree- 
ment, and he was therefore the victim of an intrigue.” Haig’s 
action, according to Captain Wright, was due chiefly to his stu- 
pidity. As a result of the rejection of Foch’s plan there followed 
the overwhelming German victory of St. Quentin. This, the 
author believes, was not the result of surprise, for “there could 
not be a battle in which there was less of the unexpected, 
the British staff at Versailles had worked out the attack exactly 
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4s it took place.” During the fortnight that preceded the battle, 
he says, no one on the immediate staff of Foch had any doubt that 
, catastrophe was inevitable, and Foch himself told the Supreme 
War Council so on March 15, in London. The defeat was due to 
the fact that the defensive was carried on by three independent 
Commanders-in-Chief. The elevation of Foch to the position of 
seneralissimo was the first and vital step taken to remedy the 
disaster, and the remainder of the book is devoted to showing how 
the strategy which brought defeat to Germany in the summer was 
exactly that which Foch had planned for March, and which Haig 
and Pétain had refused to accept so long as they retained inde- 
pendence of command. “Foch, in the spring, would certainly with 
his plan have stopped the charging German bull dead, and might 
possibly, with a single rapier thrust of consummate deadly ele- 
gance, have pierced right to his heart and ended him, then and 
there, forever.” 
CuaRLES SEYMOUR. 
Yale University. 


RE-MAKING THE CHURCH 


New CuuRCHEs FOR OLD, dy Joun Haynes Houmes, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Tue Crisis OF THE CuuRCHES, by Parks, Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


Tuls is a promising day for the renascence of vital religion because 
there is so much interest in finding fault with existing religious in- 
stitutions, and in proposing improvements. These two volumes, 
which approach the reorganization of the Church from widely 
differing positions, voice the feelings of many thoughtful men who 
believe that the primary need of the hour is the inspiration of our 
country and the world with an ethical religious devotion. 

Like most current attempts of their kind, the books are strong 
in their criticism of our present churches, acute in diagnosing their 
failures, and they offer somewhat meagre suggestions of a remedy. 
Over against the dire collapse in which both authors view our 
Protestant communions, it may be well to recall that while in 
1803 only seven per cent of the people of this country were mem- 
bers of Protestant churches, in 1920 these churches numbered 
twenty-four per cent of the population in their membership. In the 
last century and more, for which figures are available, the Protes- 
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tant churches have grown more than three times as rapidly as the 
population of the land. The assumption with which both books 
begin betrays a lack of historical perspective. But all earnes 
Christians will agree that the situation is not one for complacency, 

“New Churches for Old” was written by a brilliant public 
speaker, of radical social and religious views, who 


All the future in a day 
Would build divine, 

And the whole past in ruins lay, 
An emptied shrine. 


His plan is the startling one of saving the Church by giving up 
Christianity, and even by giving up religion altogether as that js 
understood by all Christians and by the average citizen outside 
the Church. He proposes a Church which, after the analogy of the 
public school and the town meeting, may become a state institu. 
tion, embracing all the inhabitants in a neighborhood irrespective 
of their religious or non-religious views. He would substitute sociol- 
ogy for theology, and the aim of the “Community Church” would 
be the promotion of human fellowship. It would not use the Bible 
as its text-book in education, but “‘a book of the type of H. G. 
Wells’s ‘Outline of History,’ written with clearer insight into 
spiritual influences and values, and supplemented by abundant 
first-hand material from literature and contemporary life.” It 
would, of course, not observe the historic sacraments. A forum ap- 
pears to Dr. Holmes a means of grace indispensable to the being of 
the Church. Its minister is to be hampered by no creed whatsoever: 
“The minister may work out to a belief in God, or he may not. 
. . . In discussing immortality, he may accept the doctrine or 
reject it, as the evidence may seem to him to dictate.” Dr. Holmes 
has only a single assurance concerning his proposed organization: 
“Many things about the Community Church may be uncertain, 
but this one thing is sure, that the social message will flame from 
its pulpit like a beacon from a lofty hill.” 

But what is this “social message”? Here Dr. Holmes is far from 
specific, but everything which he asserts implies that he is carrying 
over from “outgrown Christianity” what seems to him the funds 
mental teaching of the prophets and of Jesus on human relations. 
But has this message any validity divorced from its faith in the 
living God? And is it likely that we should attain unity so easily in 
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, sociological outlook? Are men more likely to agree in their views 
of the reorganization of society than in their interpretations of the 
universe? Can they content themselves with readjusting society 
without asking whether this be a universe which will tolerate their 
wished-for social arrangements? It is conceivable that a religiously 
hungry man might go once to listen to a preacher who might not 
be working out to a belief in God and immortality, but after he had 
once heard him say that he could not “work out” to belief in 
either, would he go again? 

Despite his earnestness, his oratorical fluency, and the survival 
in him of considerable remnants of vital Christianity, Dr. Holmes 
will hardly convince thoughtfully devout people of the worth of his 
proposal. The arguments against the Community Church, which 
he states and attempts to answer, appear irrefutable. One lays 
down his volume with the feeling that the conundrum, “‘ When is a 
church not a church?” is answered in the ideal of the Community 
Church which he presents with such ardor. 

“The Crisis of the Churches” is from the pen of a distinguished 
preacher of the Protestant Episcopal Church, who has served with 
conspicuous ability as rector of two of its largest and most influen- 
tial parishes in Boston and New York, and who writes as a liberal 
in protest against the policy of a powerful group in his own com- 
munion that would fetter the Episcopal Church with outworn 
theology, a sacramental system which revives primitive magic, 
and a conception of Church polity unjustified by a scientific in- 
terpretation of history, in the attempt to prevent its fellowship 
with other Protestant communions — a group that seeks its absorp- 
tion in Catholicism, Eastern or Roman. He shares with Dr. Holmes 
the passionate desire to see Protestant Christianity freed from 
hampering sectarianism in order that the Church may foster 
economic and international fellowship and uphold Christian ideals 
with power. But he has both a truer grasp of history and a finer 
appreciation of the heritage of the Christian Church; and he is 
moved by a personal loyalty to Christ, which would render any 
attempt to procure religious unity by sacrificing the fundamental 
Christian convictions unthinkable. He gives an excellent popular - 
treatment of a number of historical topics, such as “The Evolu- 
tion of the Ministry,” “The English Tradition,” “Sacramenta- 
rianism”’; and there are many wise and just observations scattered 
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upon his pages. The immediate appeal of the book is to Episcopa. 


lians. Dr. Parks tries to lead his own communion out of its narrow. 
ness to a clear recognition of the already existing spiritual unity o 
the Church, of the close kinship of all the Protestant communions 
(Unitarians included) due to their common history, principles, and 
purpose, and of the necessity of more intimate fellowship and co. 
operation for the accomplishment of their aim. He points out the 
peril to civil and religious liberty in the spread of Roman Catholi. 
cism, while he looks for the transformation of that great commun. 
ion by the intellectual and moral forces already operative jp 
Protestantism. He has no wish for uniformity either in doctrine or 
ritual or polity, but sees “through fellowship in the light of God, 
by worship in spirit and in truth, by co-operation in good works” 
the pathway to “the immediate, practical, and inspiring unity 
which is attainable to-day among ‘those who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity.’” The first step is for him “the realization of 
the spiritual unity which already exists among the Protestant 
churches, first in America and then throughout tbe world.” Such 
a united Protestantism will not fail to influence both Roman 
Catholicism and Eastern Orthodoxy. This is the cogent appeal of 
a scholarly Christian churchman. 
Henry Stoane Corrin, 


New York City. 
A DISTINGUISHED PRIVATE CITIZEN 


Lire anD Letrers or Henry Lee Hicatnson, Buss Peray, 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 


Tuts book recounts the career not of a great public character, but 
of something rarer and generally far more useful, namely, a dis- 
tinguished private citizen. The subject of the memoir was known 
to every Harvard man, to every college man one might almost say, 
for his interest in education and for the aid he was never tired of 
giving it. What he did in behalf of music was known all over the 
land as well as in Europe. How he started in life, what obstacles 
baffled him, and how he overcame them, how at last he brought to 
accomplishment the noble ideals of his youth we are told with suf- 
ficient fulness in this interesting volume. Mr. Bliss Perry gives usa 
good picture of the milieu from which he sprang, in describing the 
Boston of nearly a century ago when it was still an American city. 
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We have, too, the minute details of his family life and can see how 
he inherited a sense of civic duty and of social responsibility. 
Many dreamers have found comfort in inventing plans for the 
jivision of an imaginary fortune, so much to this object, so much 
»o that; but not all these visions have become actual facts. Some- 
imes the fortune fails to accumulate; sometimes the lavish disposi- 
jon disappears; and never is the giving away of money so simple 
as it seems when one has none to give. When Henry Higginson 
formed his generous plan of some sort of musical foundation for 
his native town, the fortune was yet to be made. His ideal took 
chat form because in his youth, prevented by weak eyes from study- 
ing in college, he found music his greatest interest, and he deter- 
mined to devote his life to its study. Itis pathetic to see how meagre 
were the opportunities then even in Germany. Apparently, his 
only chance to hear music was at the opera, but he toiled faithfully 
at practising on the piano till he was lamed by an unfortunate 
accident. Then he saw that he could not be an accomplished per- 
former, that further work would be fruitless, and he gave it up. 
There was no unseemly wailing over his disappointment at the 
downfall of his hopes when he returned to America in November, 
1860; and the outbreak of the war soon settled the question of what 
he should do. He entered the army and fought bravely until he 
was incapacitated by wounds and forced to resign. Once out of the 
army and restored to health, he put his shoulder to the great wheel 
of business and worked hard. The ups and downs of this part of his 
early life, and the later vicissitudes of high finance are briefly 


| chronicled. 


Certainly the opportunity to enter a wealthy firm of bankers 
and brokers does not befall every struggling young man, and cer- 
tainly it is not given to all who have that chance to make the use 
of it that Henry Higginson did. The particulars of his musical 
benefaction are well worth reading; the gift was not the mere hand- 
ing out of superfluous millions — if one ever finds a million super- 
fluous — for at times it was as hard to raise the sum required as it 
is for even the least of us to pay our debts. The gift was like the 
romantic performance of a youthful vow. In Henry Higginson there 
was a strong streak of romanticism which showed itself, not merely 
in what he did for music, but also in his ardent love of Harvard 
College, in his affection for his friends, and in his eloquence. In 
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his letters, which are admirable in their directness and Clearness 
we may see his clear grasp of a subject and his power of logical 
presentation. When he spoke on matters that moved him, the 
warmth of his nature showed itself and deeply moved his hearers, 
These qualities and many others are pointed out with tac: 
sympathy, and discretion in the volume before us. The biographer 
is to be warmly congratulated on the excellent way in which he 
has done kis task. He has written a Life of Henry Higginson worthy 
of the subject. 
Tuomas S. Perry. 
Boston. 


ISLAM FROM DIFFERENT ANGLES 


Tue New Wor p or Isxam, dy Loturop Stopparp, Charles Scribner’; 
Sons. 

Tue SecrRET OF THE SAHARA: Kurara, dy Rosita Forses, George H. 
Doran Co. 


THESE two books fall together in that they deal with present-day 
Islam, and in that their authors would probably make no claim to 
Arabic learning or even to independent authority as orientalists, 
In all other respects they stand utterly apart. 

Mrs. Forbes’s book is a charmingly vivid, evidently sincere, and 
very suggestive and instructive record of a single daring journey 
which brought her into immediate personal contact with ail kinds 
of Moslems and especially with the hierarchy of the Senusite 
Fraternity. It took her to Kufara, the principal seat of that Frater- 
nity —a group of oases, practically inaccessible, in the Libyan 
Desert — which she entered from Benghazi, returning through 
Jaghabub and Siwa to Egypt. Only Rohlfs had been there before 
— in 1879, in a rapid dash across the desert — and he had brought 
little back. As the Senusite policy has, so far, been to preserve its 
independence at all costs against either Moslem or unbelieving con- 
trol, so it has always fixed its ruling centres in the depths of deserts 
crossed by well-less routes. In addition, therefore, to the interest 
of the book for the general reader as a most attractive record of 
travel, full of the terror and the beauty of desert journeying, it has 
high geographical, ethnological, and historical importance. The 
oases at Kufara are shown to be on the site of a great lake, once 
flowing into the Nile, but now almost dried up. This means that 
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he desert south of Cyrenaica belongs geographically to Egypt 
-ather than to the western Sahara. The ethnological problem is not 
« be so easily solved; but we now at least know better how min- 
sled the races in the case are and how far back life on that plateau 
has extended. 

We have, too, another independent narrative of the origin of the 
whole Senusite movement and of its relations with the rest of the 
Moslem world. This passes into the picture of its situation and 
attitudes at the present day, and for these Mrs. Forbes is practi- 
cally the one authority and fills a great gap in our knowledge. 
She makes very vivid, too, the religious ideas and the devotion to 
its leaders which are its life. Yet it is plain that a split has entered 
the Fraternity with the great war. The Senusite head who, as the 
newspapers tell us, is at present making common cause with 
Mustapha Kemal at Angora, is the Ahmad ibn Muhammad who 
led part of the Fraternity against the British in Egypt and, when 
all was lost, fled in a submarine to Turkey. The other wing of the 
Senusites, led by Idris, a grandson of the founder of the order, is 
now in peaceful treaty with Italy and Egypt. It was under the 
protection of a discreet letter from him that Mrs. Forbes made her 
raid on the desert. Both parts of the Fraternity have, therefore, 
abandoned the policy of isolation; and one may conjecture, behind 
Mrs. Forbes’s narrative, that Idris was not sorry for a chance to try 
out the loyalty to himself of the older leaders at Kufara by their 
reception of this perturbing guest of most dubious religious stand- 
ing. Yet their courtesy and fidelity stood the test, and it may fairly 
be hoped that Idris will regain and hold the control of the whole 
Fraternity, an enormous organization stretching from Arabia to 
Morocco and penetrating deep into Africa. Ahmad in Angora 
seems pretty well isolated with nothing but the name of being the 
Senusite head. Finally, it may be worth mentioning that Mrs. 
Forbes’s description of the Senusite economic method in the 
desert — building up the oases by agricultural settlements of 
negro slaves and freedmen — is exactly that given to the present 
reviewer by the late Artin Pasha in Egypt in 1908. 

At the other extreme from this immediate objectivity in a lim- 
ited field is Mr. Stoddard’s book. It is quite frankly a compilation 
from the observations, experiences, and opinions of “authorities.” 
Mr. Stoddard belongs to the class called “publicists,” and his 
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object is to arouse a too somnolent America to the “profound fer. 
mentation” and “gigantic transformation” going on in the world 
of Islam. Without question, our public needs to be aroused: by; 
Mr. Stoddard’s methods are rather like those of the Fat Boy with 
the old lady in Pickwick — he wants to make our flesh creep, In 
consequence, while the book will undoubtedly do good in keeping 
America from settling back into indolent and ignorant contempt 
for the rest of the world, it is very badly out of drawing in its rep 
resentation of situations, and has many inaccuracies in matters of 
fact. A number, too, of Mr. Stoddard’s general positions must be 
queried. Thus it may be said broadly that this modern Islam is no 
new thing; only the externals are new; and we are in the latter 
stages of a development which runs back for many centuries. This 
is partially recognized in occasional statements; but almost imme. 
diately an entirely opposite view will be given. The tendency to 
over-emphasis is partly responsible for this, and partly it is due to 
an insufficient foundation in historical knowledge. The contrast, 
indeed, is very striking between the weakness of the historical part 
of the book and the often surprisingly vivid and exact descriptions 
of present sociological situations. Thus the Introduction is by far 
the poorest section — an almost ludicrous travesty of the origins 
and earlier history of Islam especially as to movements of thought; 
and the third chapter, on the influence of the West, is perhaps the 
best, with the chapters on economic and social change running it 
close. 

Like past history contemporary and future events are hard to 
disentangle, estimate, and predict. Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Egypt are already moving far away from the statements 
made in this book. Why did the Persian and Turkish revolutions 
fail? Mr. Stoddard makes the West responsible; that is his way of 
arousing the Western conscience. But most observers who watched 
the growing madness of the Young Turks and the corrupt inepti- 
tude of the Persians will disagree with him. Nor is there the con- 
trast which he tries to draw between the spirit of the imperialism 
of the nineteenth and of the twentieth centuries. It is only that our 
century has seen the breaking up of Turkey and the inevitable 
scramble for the pieces; and in that scramble the East has had as 
large a part as the West. So when we come back to the question 
of responsibility for all that has followed this shock of contact of 
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East and West, we must recognize that the shock was bound to 
come and that the less imputing of blame for it there is, the better. 

The real problems that have resulted — not the problems of 
politics, constitutions, and boundaries — are the real problems of 
all the world. They deal with the souls of men, to use theological 
language, and on them the devout Moslem and the devout Chris- 
tian would be at one. These problems — and the East knows this 
perfectly — are what lie behind and show through all the politics 
and economics of such books as Mr. Stoddard’s. ‘What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” has 
heen said in Arabic as in English, and Islam is coming to see ever 
deeper meanings in it even as do we. This question indicates the 
duty laid upon all who know that there is a spiritual side to life. 
Our civilization is flooding over the whole East. Is the East to 
know it only as commercialism, industrialism, intellectualism — a 
system of materialistic comfort and enjoyment? Or is it to receive, 
too, whatever spiritual wealth we may have acquired? If it does 
not receive this, its last state will be even more hideous than any- 
thing suggested in this book. 

D. B. Macponatp. 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 


A LANDMARK IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Tue CHRONICLES OF AMERICA, edited by ALLEN Jounson, Yale Uni- 
versity Press: WASHINGTON AND HIS ComRADEs IN Arms, dy G. M. 
Wronc; THE FaTHEers oF THE Constitution, by Max Farranp; 
JEFFERSON AND HIS COLLEAGUES, dy ALLEN JoHNSON; THE FIGHT 
ror A Free dy R. D. Paine; Tue Patus or Intanp Commerce, 
by A. B. Hutpert; ADVENTURERS OF Orecon, dy L. SKINNER; 
Tue SpanisH Borpertanps, dy H. E. Botton; Texas AND THE 
Mexican War, dy N. W. STEPHENSON; CAPTAINS OF THE CIVIL 
War, 6y Woop; THe AMeErIcAN Spirit 1n Epucation, 
by E. E. Stosson; Our Foreicners, and Tue Armies or Lazor, 
by S. P. OntH; THE Ace or INVENTION, and THE New Soutu, dy 
THompson; THE RaAILroaD BuiLpers, and THE MAsters 
or by Joun Moopy; Tue Acrarian Crusape, dy S. J. 
Buck; THEopoRE ROOSEVELT AND HIs Times, dy Harotp How- 
LAND; Wooprow Witson AND THE Great War, dy CHarLes 
Seymour; THE Canapian Dominion, O. D. SKELTon. 


Tuse twenty volumes complete “The Chronicles of America” 
as planned by Professor Allen Johnson and his collaborators. It is 
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not necessary to speak of the intentions of the editor of the series 
for they have been known since the first volumes appeared, The 
performance has met the conditions outlined in the prospectus to 
a remarkable degree as to time; and the care bestowed on tech. 
nical detail has given us fifty volumes delightful to the eye ang 
convenient for use at home or on a journey. As the monographs 
have been published irregularly it has not been possible before this 
to gauge the editorial scheme for dividing and allotting the sub. 
jects; now that the full series is finished this important question 
may be determined. On the whole, the result successfully Passes 
the test. There is little interference of topics or writers, the cross. 
references are not many or important, the intrusion of ex-cathedra 
judgments has been avoided while permitting free play to individ. 
ual opinion, and a tone of true catholicity pervades the series, 
evidence of the good selection of writers and of sound criticism on 
the part of the editor. In comparison with former products of 
co-operative writing of history the series offers improved features 
and has kept close to the original design in giving a view of Ameri- 
can history at once inclusive and readable, not overburdened with 
the detail called for by the specialist, but sufficiently particular to 
satisfy the reader, whoever he may be, and written in a manner 
to invite a wider exploration of a subject, if desired. 

Passing to an examination of the volumes before us, the range of 
subject affords opportunity for some reflections. History in itself 
is not a difficult study, but relating history involves dangers not 
easily avoided. Bancroft, McMaster, and Channing undertake to 
write the history of the nation, and each reflects in his volumes his 
limitations, necessary limitations because the ever increasing mass 
of detail is difficult to handle; the expansion of territory, the politi- 
cal theories of sections, and the widely different social conditions 
demand a study and sympathy beyond the ability of one man 
however gifted. The work suffers from a preconceived theory to 
which facts must conform; or from an absence of conclusion, the 
weighing of authorities and suggestion of judgment; or from a de- 
fect in choice of topic, where peculiarities of the writer are shown in 
the emphasis laid on one phase to the neglect of important related 
matters. Whether complete or not in time, such histories soon be- 
come works of reference only, to be read by the few interested ina 
theory of historical composition. They do not offer the character 
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study which enlivens narrative, and they cannot present one topic, 
say of social or commercial import, in a continuous relation, but 
must cover all topics in sections of a decade or more. 

The “Chronicles” has sought to overcome these difficulties of 
complexity of influences, want of sympathy in writers, and a 
narrative broken continually by the intervention of new and unre- 
lated topics. It was a happy thought to give the stories of the War 
for Independence and the War of Secession to Canadian writers. 
The foreign touch promised a new point of view, and the promise 
was fulfilled. Professor Wrong’s “Washington and his Comrades in 
Arms” is a balanced study, fair to both sides and singularly out- 
spoken in an arrangement of facts not very creditable to the Con- 
tinental cause, a wholesome correction to the over-laudation that 
mars so much of the war histories. So Mr. Wood’s “Captains of 
the Civil War” has been skilfully compiled; it is written with spirit 
and is just in allotting praise and blame. The two books could 
only have been written by men free from the prejudice, inherited 
or acquired, that has given so uniform a presentation to the histo- 
ries of those wars, and if they have injected prejudices of their own, 
that adds a touch of interest. Professor Johnson’s “Jefferson and 
his Colleagues” is frankly based on Henry Adams, but the com- 
pression is remarkable and without loss of essentials. Professor 
Stevenson tells of “Texas and the Mexican War” in a vivid style 
and with careful selection of authorities. The subject has so long 
been a bone of contention and the full representation of both sides 
is so recent that peculiar dangers beset the writer. In each of these 
volumes the history of an important event or policy forms the 
basis, with an opening for sketching the leading actors engaged. 
Such personalities add to the story, however incomplete in them- 
selves they may be. No attempt has been made to break down the 
well-defined division between history and biography. 

The examples named conform in their main features to the 
general practices in writing history, gaining in being confined to a 
special topic, losing in being withdrawn from their proper relations 
in time and subject. Each is one panel taken from a room of panels, 
complete as a panel but missing its surroundings. The deficiency is 
not so obvious in Professor Farrand’s “The Fathers of the Con- 
stitution,” a subject which he has mastered; but it is felt in 
Paine’s ““The Fight for a Free Sea,” popularly written and with- 
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out enthusiasm, war subject as it is. The civil history of the war 
of 1812 is more important than the military, and the naval victo. 
ries were as great a surprise to Americans as to British, but the ciyi] 
phase is given short measure. As a story of a disconnected — not 
isolated — subject, Miss Skinner’s “Adventurers of Oregon” de. 
serves mention, being the account of a scientific expedition and 
commercial venture the threads and connection of which are lost 
in our general histories. For the same reason Professor Bolton’s 
“The Spanish Borderlands” proves that he is on ground familiar 
to him and to the development of which he has made important 
contributions. The qualities of the expert are evident. The last two 
items possess features that make them as available to the trained 
historian as to the general reader — each presenting a full picture 
unaffected by a multitude of surrounding objects. 

The advantages of this method of dealing with topics are even 
greater when a social movement is to be detailed, and the atten. 
tion given to movements of this nature constitutes a leading and 
desirable feature of the “Chronicles.” To take up labor, or educa- 
tion, at long intervals of time, and on each recurrence to deal with 
it in a few somewhat formal paragraphs, is to scant the subject and 
mislead the reader. There is the further temptation to treat such 
movements as symptoms of folly or madness, so many wild no- 
tions spring up in any agitation for social change. The painful 
workers — usually enthusiasts — for social betterment may be 
sadly misguided; yet they have raised questions, contributed their 
part in agitation or in solution, and passed into the forgetfulness 
that means neglect in a spirit worthy of martyrs. To judge of their 
success or failure from an unsympathetic or hostile standpoint is 
to do them injustice and to misstate their cause. It is a wholesome 
sign that Professor Johnson looked upon these subjects as deserv- 
ing the fullest treatment by writers entirely competent to hold the 
scales at even balance. A capital instance is Professor Buck’s “The 
Agrarian Crusade,” a subject that has lent itself to much ridicule 
and indeed gives much excuse for it. Yet in spite of the marked 
eccentricities of the agents, the extraordinary character of their 
reforms, the absolute inconsistency of their demands, they did 
profoundly influence political action in their day; and it is curious 
to see how many of their propositions, deemed absurd or danger- 
ous at the time, have come to be embodied in legislation or re- 
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gected in policy. Much the same can be said of Orth’s “Armies of 
Labor,” where the charges of socialism and anarchy were supported 
by the means resorted to by labor to enforce its demands or 
secure a hearing and justice, which, measured by results, have im- 

roved the condition of the worker. More entertaining reading is 
to be found in Mr. Thompson’s “The Age of Invention” and Mr. 
Moody’s two volumes on “The Masters of Capital” and “The 
Railroad Builders,” because of the tinge of romance and the 
marvellous; but of greater permanent value are Orth’s “Our For- 
eigners,”” Thompson’s “The New South,” and Slosson’s “The 
American Spirit in Education,” which deal with immediate prob- 
lems vital to the future safety and welfare of the republic. Perhaps 
Skelton’s ““The Canadian Dominion” belongs to the same class, 
as prejudice and commercial policy have tended to obscure or dis- 
tort proper relations between these two parts of North America. 
His calm and unbiassed story of the Dominion leaves no excuse for 
future aloofness, much less for jealousy or hostility. The history 
of Canada is a part of our history; and could not the same be said 
of the West Indies? 

In conclusion, it may be stated that while the series of 
“Chronicles” has thus carried out to admiration its original plans, 
it does not pretend to be the final word. It affords rather a land- 
mark, noting that in the second decade of the twentieth century 
the view of American history was thus and so. It is not new his- 
tory, but history newly told, and the stress thus falls upon the 
quality of the writers. Omissions may be noted, errors have been 
committed, and certain details might with advantage be changed; 
but considering the largeness of the undertaking, the breadth of 
conception, and the avoidance of serious mistakes, the total is de- 
serving of all praise. If it proves the difficulties inseparable from 
such a publication, it also proves that the larger number may be 
overcome. Best of all, in seeking to give the volumes the merit of 
popular treatment of subject, there is no departure from the 
canons of the dignity of history. The defenses offered for the 
Roosevelt and Wilson policies by Mr. Howland and Mr. Seymour 
at times approach dangerously near to the limit of partisanship 
and are to that extent the least successful of this section of the 
series; yet even there, after due allowance for the extreme difficul- 
ties of handling subjects so close to us, the result is commendable, 
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and each volume is what it should be —a source of information 
with the gloss that embodies public opinion at its fairest. 
WortTHIncTon Cuauncey Fogp. 
Boston. 


THE AFFAIRS OF CHILDREN 


Oursetves WHEN Youne, dy H. T. SHERincHAM, G. P. 
Sons. 
CHAPTERS FROM CHILDHOOD, dy JuLiet M. Soskice, Harcourt, Brace: 
Co. 

AN interesting trait which these two volumes possess in common 
is their knack of keeping you indifferent to their age. Most good 
books about children, and all good books for them, share the same 
attribute. Nine novels in ten become unreadably archaic in fiye 
years, along with most of what is astonishingly called “general 
literature.” But no one ever grows feverish about the exact birth- 
date of such books as these two, or values them either more or less 
for being hot off the press. Genuinely imaginative authors, dis. 
couraged at seeing one after another of their most serious crea- 
tive efforts pass in a season from the publishers’ active lists to 
oblivion, might well steal a hint from the comparative permanence 
of books for and about children, and safeguard the frail beauty of 
their most cherished visions by putting them into childhood’s 
terms, as Mr. Walter de la Mare has done in “The Three Mulla- 
Mulgars,” and Mr. W. H. Hudson in “A Little Boy Lost,” and Mr. 
W. W. Tarn in “The Treasure of the Isle of Mist.” 

“Ourselves When Young” contains a group of sketches some- 
what in the vein of Kenneth Grahame’s “Golden Age.” Their 
future ought to be safe so long as childhood holds in its hand the 
magic with which to color a drab world. The individual stories, all 
about equally charming, will tell you that you cannot write for 
children, or about them either, without the kind of imagination 
that turns the commonplace into miracle; and that, to succeed, you 
must adopt the child’s own philosophy, which is to treat life asa 
rare adventure. This imagination and this philosophy are the 
spirit of the book; and its substance is that of an author who must 
write beautifully of the smallest happenings, the every-day affairs 
of small folk. Entering with intimacy the imaginative area of the 
child’s mind, this author has written, with real respect and sym- 
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pathy throughout, of the things that are important to these small 
folk — of their small and big tragedies, their tremendous adventures 
_and all in the vein of a privileged observer, an understanding 
friend who indulges himself in this imaginative pastime in the 
sayest of moods. Interpreting the childhood which is only a time 
of life, he enters upon his heritage of that more spacious childhood 
which is a permanent state of the mind, of imagination and wonder 
and faith. 

“Chapters from Childhood” has a still wider scope and is alto- 
gether more of an achievement. It is both a faithful rendering of 
the artistic child in an unusual environment, and inherently a dis- 
tinguished piece of creative writing. Memory, though indispensa- 
ble to the biographer, is never enough, however acute, to produce 
a book of this particular flavor; neither are ordinary humor and 


& pathos and narrative facility enough. In addition to the biographic 


tools which can be counted upon to make authentic and valuable 
documents, if not perhaps real literature, Mrs. Soskice possesses 
the kind of imagination that can re-interpret the child she was 
through the eyes of the mature and discriminating individual she 
now is, and keep both points of view implicitly present and super- 
posed on every page, without essential falsity to either. 

The child of this book was undeniably lucky in her parents, her 
mother being the eldest daughter of Ford Madox Brown; and in 
the aunt and uncle, the William Michael Rosettis, with whom she 
spent her childhood; and in the whole circle of friends, mostly 
painters, writers, and reformers, from whom she derived her earli- 
est impressions of people in general. To her aunt she would run in 
the early morning with a new poem in her head. While she recited 
it, her aunt would be “twisting her hair up, in her petticoat- 
bodice in front of the glass. Uncle William would be in bed with 
his nice white nightcap on and the sheets up to his chin. He used 
to raise himself up on his elbow to listen, and he used to laugh and 
say, ‘Bravo, bravo, my little girl!” And Aunt Lucy used to leave 
go of her hair and stoop down and kiss me and tell me what she 
thought about it. She always said at the end, ‘Write about every- 
thing that interests you, little dear, and if you can’t write it in 
poetry, write it in prose.’ ” Persons such as these — her grand- 
father not the least among them — were less her elders and back- 
ground than her playmates. Certainly they were irresistible 
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stimuli to a child already an incurable individualist and artist, 4, 
we follow the child through her emotional processes, her sharply 
droll characterizations (of the cook, the pious cabman, the parlor. 
maid, the charwoman with her wooden leg, the nuns in the conven; 
the German convent girls, her own cousins, and the rest), her « 
tempts to cope with ideas incomprehensible to her age, her jp. 
tuitive responses to beauty and pathos (for example, to the death 
of her grandfather), and, perhaps above all, her curiously detached 
ways of observing the universe, whether in the English convent o; 
in the home kitchen — we begin to make out that the author, re. 
creating her childhood for the sake of those others, has involun. 
tarily ended by making it in itself the chief item of the whole ex. 
hibit, and beyond question the most amazing. As for the others, 
the objects of her quaint and anything but reverent analysis, they 
live more surely and clearly and truthfully than ever in the regard 
of a child — and far more beautifully as seen through the eyes of 
such a child as the author re-discovers in herself. 
HELEN Tuomas Fo tert, 
New Haven. 


THE GREATNESS OF GOETHE. 


Lire or GoetueE, dy P. Hume Brown, edited by Viscount Hatpane, 
2 vols., Henry Holt & Co. 
Goetue’s Lirerary Essays, edited by J. E. Spincarn, Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 
THESE two works differ greatly as to the amount of labor involved. 
Professor Hume Brown’s biography is a harvest from the best 
years of his life; Mr. Spingarn’s modest volume represents a study 
made seven or eight years ago and resurrected in the midst of other 
interests. Hence it is natural that there should be some difference 
in scholarly value. In their fields, however, both studies are care- 
fully done. Mr. Spingarn’s selections are well chosen, fairly wel 
translated, and well guarded from the smothering effect of un- 
needed annotation. Like a cross segment from the trunk of a great 
tree, they offer an interesting study in the growth and changes of 
Goethe’s mind. 
As a piece of research, Professor Brown’s “Life” deserves very 
high rank. Part of it was written at a time when Germans were tty- 
ing to prove that Shakespeare was not English while Englishmen 
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were laboring to show that Goethe was not German; and Professor 
Brown's persistent underrating of Goethe’s hold on the poet’s own 
sountrymen seems to be a result of that unfortunate bias. Per- 
haps a more accurate scholar of Goethe’s life than I might here 
and there find some other detail to challenge. But the general 
honesty, thoroughness, and intelligence of the book is beyond ques- 
ion. It is a massive, monumental study that will not soon be 
superseded. 

As a work of art it rouses more complex emotions. The style is 
rather heavy and pedestrian as if the author’s brain had grown 
stale from comparison of conflicting authorities, as if only the 
fagged leavings of his mind were left available for the problems of 
expression. In other matters which for works like these are just as 
much problems of art as style — in all that relates to arrangement, 
the “Life” reaches a higher standard. No great praise, perhaps, is 
deserved for the clear-cut outline, the general course of which had 
been pretty well charted long ago by predecessors such as Lewes; 
but in emphasis, proportion, sense of relative values, Professor 
Brown has done well. In spite of a monotonous prose rhythm and 
colorless, even insipid vocabulary, his chapters are thoroughly 
readable, partly through the sheer interest of their material, 
partly because of the judgment with which that material is 
marshalled. 

It is a question if the life of any other literary man in history is 
as interesting as that of Goethe. Shakespeare and Dante were 
greater poets; Milton and Schiller were nobler men; Moliére was a 
more perfect artist; Tasso permeated more thoroughly the intellec- 
tual life of his nation. Wherein then lies the attraction which makes 
the life of the Weimar sage a more illuminating study than the 
lives of any of these? Professor Brown has found an answer, which 
ye endorse, though by agreeing with him we may be taking sides 
na still unsettled controversy. The old idea that genius is divinely 


created full-grown, superior to all influence from its surroundings, 
ems to be going the way of a similar myth about Adam. More 
pd more we are coming to realize the vast influence of environ- 

ent on every activity of the human brain. The great age to which 

oethe lived, the rapidity with which tastes and theories changed 
n his day, the wealth of documentary evidence about him which 
has been preserved, all combine to give us the picture of one world 
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genius working out his intellectual salvation through a series of 
changing environments, whose effect on him can be carefully 
studied. It is Blake’s Mental Traveller groping on through internal 
and external change towards a goal which only begins a new cycle 
of changes. It is Carlyle’s Great Man, working out as best he can, 
the “inexplicably complex controversial-calculation between the 
world and him.” At every turn, Professor Brown insists — rightly, 
as we believe —on the part of Goethe’s world in shaping this 
“controversial-calculation.”” Had he not known Schiller he might 
never have been a supremely great poet. Had he never journeyed 
to Italy the neo-classic side of his nature might have remained 
dormant. Had he never been called to Weimar his genius might 
have followed some utterly different line. One important truth, 
however, which is emphasized by Professor Brown’s facts is hardly 
articulated by him: namely, that in strong natures the influence 
of environment works as often through reaction as through sub- 
mission. Minor writers, such as Voss and Werner in Germany, such 
as Rogers and Moore in England, abandoned themselves wholly 
to some current of popular feeling and went with it; Goethe is now 
leagued with the tendencies of his age, now in furious rebellion, 
but never uninfluenced by them. He himself declared to Ecker. 
mann: “‘As soon as we are born, the world begins to work upon us, 
and this goes on to the end.” 

That Goethe transcended the bizarre romanticists of his own 
day, the Tiecks and Nodiers and Coleridges, is obvious. But he had 
far more in common with the great intellects of his age than classic 
worshippers of “the Olympian” have been willing to admit. His 
literary credo, as he definitely stated it, was to unite what was best 
in romanticism and classicism, “to make this great fusion between 
the old and the new.” That very creed, in language equally defi- 
nite, was laid down by the Frenchman De Musset, and put in 
practice by his countryman Gautier in “L’Art.” That idea, though 
neither clearly worded nor logically practised, underlay the liter- 
ary changes in the writings of such different men as Wordsworth, 
Byron, and Keats. Moreover, the “Life” teems with parallelisms 
between the careers of these men and the career of Goethe, paral- 
lelisms that are sometimes pointed out and sometimes merely im- 
plied. He was neither more nor less a “romanticist” than they; 
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and like all of them he accomplished that perfect fusion only at 
rare intervals. 

Wherein lies the greatness of Goethe? He wrote large quantities 
of bad verse, bad prose, and bad science. Even his masterpieces 
gre at times wildly inartistic. “Faust,” though one of the chief 
works of the world, is 

A bright deformity on high, 
The monster of the upper sky. 


Varied and profound as were his critical writings, they are neither 
always true nor always consistent. If the chapters before us do not 
definitely tell the secret, they do definitely suggest it. There are 
reminders of the great and noble system of thought underlying 
sublimely imperfect poems. There is a quotation of Faust’s dying 
ords, 
: He only gains and keeps his life and freedom, 
Who daily has to conquer them anew, 


which suggests that the poet’s profound wisdom is rather psycho- 
logical than scientific or dramatic; that he is wise about human 
needs as Shakespeare is wise about human motives and Swift about 
human conduct. Perhaps, after all, that is the most that can be 
said. One of the leading virtues about Goethe as a thinker is that 
he did not let his wisdom ossify into theories, into the pseudo- 
truths which Carlyle denounced as “‘formulas.”’ He found life too 
complex and fluid for pat, static definitions. So perhaps his biog- 
raphers have done wisely in their elusive handling of the supreme 
problem. Yet we cannot help feeling that in this all-important 
matter Viscount Haldane has saved the architectural plan from 
failure at the eleventh hour. Valuable as Professor Brown’s work 
unquestionably is, he has laid the foundation of a cathedral, and 
forgotten the altar and choir. 
Freperick E, Pierce. 
Yale University. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


PROPOS of Mr. Maynard’s article in the January Yai: 

REVIEW giving a poet’s view of modern verse, Mr. E. H. 

Jenkins has sent us this criticism from the point of view of an 
“ultimate consumer” of poetry: 


It is a closed season for all kinds of poets. They are singing, chirping, or 
peeping everywhere; in the sombre forests of the quarterlies, the picknick. 
ing groves of the monthly magazines, and the scrub pastures of the daily 
papers. Never was there such variety of song and noise, never such temp. 
tation to shoot — but one cannot. It is a closed season the year round. 
The poet-lovers and critics, searching with their glasses, are also vocal, 
hailing, or condemning, the coming of any new — or queer — kind of 
poet, and striving to describe his song. 

The ultimate consumer of poetry is puzzled. What is poetry anyway? 
he asks. Why and for whom is it written, and what is the use of it? “The 
essence of poetry,” says one who was a poet, “seems to be in so dealing 
with things as to awaken in us a wonderfully full, new, and intimate 
sense of them and of our relation with them.” That seems quite compre- 
hensible; that is what the consumer wants. 

Yet he is told by another more modern authority that great masses of 
people have not and can never have the slightest comprehension of what 
poetry is. If this means that the critics cannot strictly define it, then the 
“masses,” the ultimate consumers, seem to be no worse off than the 
truly enlightened few and may find comfort in the opinion of an old Greek 
philosopher that people at large, however contemptible they may appear 
when taken individually, are collectively the best judges of music and 
poetry. 

There may be, and there seems to be, an esoteric form of language 
which only the illumined can write and understand and which they call 
poetry. Of such collections of words, sometimes without a subject or pred- 
icate, with strange imagery such as “bending recurved blossoms of the 
storm” — which suggests only scurrying umbrellas — the masses can 
certainly never have the slightest comprehension. But is this poetry? 

Such language, it seems to the unillumined, can be called poetry only 
by courtesy of the skipper’s definition: “In poetry the lines are not of 
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even length; the ends are even to port, run athwart ship, and hang uneven 
to starboard.” 

But the ultimate consumer is not interested in an exact definition of 

try. What he wants to know is why it is written and of what use it is 
to him. An authority previously cited says that it is not written for the 
general reader. If it is not for him, who in blazes is it for? (I quote the con- 
sumer’s very words.) What is it for? 

It is said to be in part for the joy of self-expression. But why should one 
who suspects that he is a poet express himself publicly unless he has some- 
thing worth expression which can be understood by the public? And why 
tell us things we already know in a language that we cannot understand? 
Self-expression is at times a great relief. One of the blessings of the mar- 
ried state is that the desire for self-expression — within reasonable limits 
— may be gratified by the patient partner without boring or shocking the 

ublic. 
. The consumer’s questions as to the uses of poetry may seem to poetical 
scribes and pharisees rather like irreverence; like trying to put to common 
use what should be worshipped at a shrine. Perhaps his search for an 
answer is like the misdirected effort of a bull in a china-shop; an awkward 
quest for food among fragile works of art; an earnest effort, but lacking 
something in delicacy and taste. 

Now, who is the ultimate consumer for whom I speak and what does he 
want, and what can he use? To most of us who are doing the world’s work 
the call of the job is insistent and binds us to our place. Like the tree once 
planted we must stay and feed and fight in our place; we cannot fly or 
roam. Yet in all of us, proletarian consumers of poetry, there is a strong 
desire to get away from the routine of every-day, to make some brief 
escape from the pettiness of it, to get some food or satisfaction which 
neither the soil, the shop, nor the office can supply. This is not a mere 
indulgence. It is a necessity like the salt or the vitamins in our food. It 
relates the day’s work to the work and thought and drift of the world. 
It gives us a little sense of what Lanier calls “the great soft rumble of the 
course of things.” It helps to make us doers — not mere drudgers. 

There are in Europe, I am told, small birds, ground feeders, that spend 
their summers in humdrum picking about. But when the storks make 
their fall migration to Egypt, two or three of these small birds fasten 
themselves on the back of a friendly stork and go over the sea with her to 
the land of Pharaohs and Pyramids and Sphinxes. In some such way we, 
the ultimate consumers, wish for and need great poetry as one means to 
save us from dulling monotony of thought by quickening our imagination. 

We cannot understand theories of versification or of artistic expression. 
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The art of the artist does not concern us — we are after some spiritual 
food which the job does not supply. It makes little difference to us, of the 
literary proletariat, what the form of real poetry is. The free yerse of 
Henley’s “Margaritae Sorori,” the awkward roughness of Browning’; 
“Grammarian’s Funeral,” the melody of Lanier’s “Song of the Chatta. 
hoochee,” or the solemn march of the Ninetieth Psalm — all of them 
meet the want, 

Yea, it forgives me all my sins, 

Fits love to life like rhyme to rhyme, 

And tunes the task each day begins 

By the last trumpet-note of time. 


There is, too, this peculiar quality in poetry —I mean the ultimate 
consumer’s kind — it has the haunting quality of music. It steals into the 
memory almost unawares, without conscious effort of memorizing and at 
unexpected times rises into thought and to the lips, to refresh one withal 
when one most needs it. That is the kind of poetry which is of great use in 
the world; it is the only kind worth writing or reading. It is the standard 


by which time will judge of the right of poetry to be called poetry — in 


the opinion of the Ultimate Consumer. 
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Romain Rolland’s 
first story of youth since “Jean Christophe” 


PIERRE 


AND 


LUCE 


Pierre is eighteen. Luce is seventeen. A boy and a 
girl of Paris, they are wise in the ways of the world, and 
yet innocent in their own thought. Under the shadow of 
the war, soon to engulf them, these two seek and find ‘a 
bit of happiness.’”” They love as only the pure in heart 
can love; as only youth can love. 


“* This is an exquisite idyll.”” — Boston Transcript. 


** Pierre and Luce will make friends for all who read their 
romance . . . it is an exquisite bit of work.’? — Chicago 
Post. 


“'M. Rolland has done this surpassingly well.’”’ — New 
York Herald. 


“The beauty of this little narrative has taken hold of 
our imagination and will not let it go. It is a beautiful 
work of an artist.”” — Brooklyn Eagle. 


Deluxe edition 
At all booksellers, $1.50 


Pu 
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“The Most Important Autobiography Since 
‘The Education of Henry Adams’”’ 


STREA 


An American Chronicle 
By LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


“It is of capital value as a docu- 
ment, pure and simple; it displays 
its facts adroitly and it carries 
conviction. But it is of even 
greater value as—I almost said a 
work of imagination. It has color, 
grace, finish, eloquence.”—H. L. 
Mencken. 


“I have just finished Lewisohn’s 
‘Up Stream’ and am minded now to 
send a copy to every active adult 
Iknow. The texture of its prose 
is of continuous and astounding 
beauty. I have thought back six 
or seven years among the new 
books which have drifted my way 
and not found one which takes the 
English language and makes of it 
an instrument of comparable love- 
liness.”"—Alexander Woollcott. 


“To my taste it is far more palat- 
able than nineteen out of twenty 
novels and far better worth pub- 
lishing.”’—Stuart P. Sherman. 


“A remarkable, spiritual revelation, 
certainly a rare intellectual treat.’ 
—Omaha World-Herald. 


Royal octavo, library buckram, $3.00 
Third Edition 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 


117 West 40th St., New York 


“So vital, so dramatic, so absolutely 
real it is, that to place over against 
it the coolest of criticism strains 
and tears in a conflict between 
mind and heart. ... For this 
autobiography every American 
ought to be thankful.’”’—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


“The most fascinating autobio- 
graphical work I have read since 
James Huneker’s Steeplejack. I 
am inclined to applaud it unstint- 
ingly.’—Thomas A. Boyd, St. 
Paul Daily News. 


“A most eloquent and absorbing 
document. Its illuminating com- 
ment falls like a searchlight on a 
hundred hidden meanings.’’— Johan 
J. Smertenko, Literary Review of 
The New York Evening Post. 


‘“‘Now comes what seems to me to 
be our first real autobiography. 
. . . I firmly believe ‘Up Stream’ 
to be the finest book in all of 
American letters. ...A superb 


book.”—G. D. Eaton, Detroit 
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The Mind in the Making By James Harvey Robinson 


H. G. Wells: ‘‘For m think James Harvey Robinson is going to be almost as important as 
was Huxley in my adolé@scenge and William James in later years.” Hendrik Willem vay Loon: 
“The book isa bomb. . . . It proceeds to make a search at once penetrating and incontrovert- 
ible of our present social system.” $2.50 


Working with the Working Woman 
By Cornelia Stratton Parker 


Boston Globe: ‘‘Dramatic and amusing. . . . She found life even in a factory well worth 
living.” Philadelphia Ledger: ‘‘ Much originality and humor. . . . As good reading as any 
novel of the day.” Not propaganda — not a solution of a labor problem — just a lively. 
truthful account of a college woman’s adventures in factory work. $2.00 


The Behavior of Crowds By Everett Dean Martin 


New York Times: ‘‘In all literalness this is a book for everyone to read today. It is a book for 
the radical, a book for the conservative, a book for the student and for the man on the street, 
a book for the citizen. But most of all it is a book for the individual to read and take person- 
ally to heart.” $2.00 


The Life of Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
By Harriot Stanton Blatch and Theodore Stanton 


Cleveland Plain-Dealer: ‘‘Of unusual interest is this work, the more so that it deals not only 
alone with Mrs. Stanton but with practically all of the worth-while men and women of the 
epoch touched upon, and treats them in a manner at once illuminating and intensely human.” 

2 Volumes, $6.00 


The History of Art By Elie Faure 


Translated from the French by Walter Pach 


A history of art from the earliest times to the present day. Reviewing Volume | the New 
York Herald says: “ His ‘History of Art’ might be called history tested by art or history proved 
by art, for always he sees the poets and artists writing and painting unconsciously in larger 
figures than they know — the true historians of the world.” In Volume II M. Faure deals 
with the art of India, China, Japan, the Tropics, Byzantium and Islam. The Dial calls Elie 
Faure’s History of Art ‘‘ Another outline of history.” To be complete in four volumes. 
Volume I $6.00. Volume II $7.50 


WHY LINCOLN LAUGHED * AMERICANS BY CHOICE 

By Russell H. Conwell Gavit 

Ann of “Acres of Diamonds” By John 
Springfield Union: ‘‘Not a life of Lin- A first hand study by an experienced 
coln. . . . A fragment, and an excep- student of the problems of the naturali- 
tionally good one, touching upon a zation and political activities of the 
phase of Lincoln’s character which has foreign born voter. The methods and 
received but little attention... . A machinery of naturalization are care- 
glimpse of Lincoln which is as enlighten- fully scrutinized, the whole system sub- 
ing as it is refreshing.” $1.50 + jected to the closest analysis. $2.50 
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he Vehement Flame By Margaret Deland 


\rs. Deland has here produced a novel that in sheer bigness of theme, in depth of emotional 
‘ower, and in dramatic quality surpasses even those two masterly ks, The Iron Woman 
‘nd The Awakening of Helena Richie. Jealousy is the keynote of story, but the book is 
‘ull of beauty and tenderness. Illustrated, $2.00 


ost Valley By Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


The Nation calls it: “A work of icy viri 10sity with frequent touches of the grotesque. . . . 
\elodrama infinitely refined and psychologized. . . . A story of duty and a great loy- 
alty. She is at her best when she is closest to hertheme. . . . And there is no missing the 
dignity of this theme.’ 2.00 


he Latest Thing By Alexander Black 


Cleveland Plain-Dealer: ‘‘ This is brilliant and trenchant writing. The man who can achieve 
+ isa man to be reckoned with. New York Tribune: ‘Rich in keen observation and novel 
phrase.’ Boston Herald: ‘‘Essays even more intellectual than his fiction. . . . All are Mr. 
Black at his literary best.” $2.00 


The Car That Went Abroad * Faery Lands of the South Seas 


By Albert Bigelow Paine By James Norman Hall 
The Boston Herald: ‘‘A trav! book of and Charles B. 


quite a different sort.” The New York 


1 A new and different South Sea book. 
Tribune: ‘‘ Wondrous scenes through eyes 


4s discerning and appreciative as any For ae the authors, eye 
can hope to be."’ Eight illustrations American soldiers of fortune, lived the 
stint. $3.00 native life, and gathered much fascinat- 
” ing native lore. Frederick O’Brien, 
author of White Shadows in the South 

: Seas: “A lovely orchid among many 
In One Man’s Life weedy volumes upon the South Seas.” 
By Albert Bigelow Paine New York Herald: ‘‘ Another book on the 
South Sea Islands! But this one happens 
to be worth any six others chosen at 
random.”’ 32 illustrations in tint. $4.00 


The “great American biographer’s”’ 
account of Theodore N. Vail, who from 
the infant telephone industry developed 
the stupendous system as it operates 
today." New York Herald: ‘‘A human 
account of a man who knew how to Gardening with Brains 

‘carry through’ in all his varied and A 
gigantic undertakings.”’ $3.00 By Henry T. Finck 


Independent: ‘‘A thoroughly interesting 
Allen’ ym ym book which can be read with pleasure 
lien’s Synonyms and Antonyms from beginning to end. . . . Practical 
By F. Sturges Allen for consultation. . . . Entertaining in 


its generalization.’’ New York World: 
Booth Tarkington: ‘‘Allen’s Synonyms 
and Antonyms might well have . been A men 
‘What Every Writer Should Know,’ but 
the book is more than that; it contains at all." Lather Burbank says: ‘I - 
what every reader should know as well.” practical book could be more instructive. 


$3.00 + $2.50 
RPER & BROTHERS _ Established 1817 ‘Franklin Square, New York 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 
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MOUNT EVEREST 


The Reconnaissance, 1921 


By LT.-COLONEL C. K. HOWARD-BURY, D.S.O. 


and Other Members of the Expedition 
With 33 full-page Illustrations and Maps. Medium 8vo. $7.50 net 


** The book tells the tale of the doings of last year's journey, and a notable tale it is; well told, fine 
with wonderful photographs. The narrative is full of interest and information.”— Sir Martin (; 
Manchester Guardian. 

“ As fascinating and picturesque as it is valuable. It will rank with the best of its kind an 
cess that is exceptionally well deserved. It will satisfy both the expert and the casual rea 
nothing but praise for all concerned in it.’’—ZJllustraied London News. 


ly illustrated 
onway in the b 


d is assured of a suc” 
der, and there can be 


BRITISH HISTORY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN 
With Maps. $3.75 net 


The chief theme of this work is social evolution as caused by economic change and in turn \ 
causing political change. Throughout, the story is grouped largely round the chief personalities ' 
of the period. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE IRISH PEOPLE 


A History of Ireland from the Earliest Times down to the Present Date 
By MARY HAYDEN and C. A. MOONAN 
$7.00 net 
‘A philosophical and comprehensive treatment of Ireland’s story. It does provide what 
has hitherto been lacking, a reliable history of Ireland.” — New York Evening Post. 
DRAMATIC THEORY AND PRACTICE IN FRANCE, 
1690-1808 
By E. F. JOURDAIN 

$4.25 net 

“These studies are fittle masterpieces of analytical criticism.” — The Field. 


A SOLDIER’S RECOLLECTIONS 
Leaves from the Diary of a Young Confederate 
With an Oration on the Motives and Aims of the Soldiers of the South 


By RANDOLPH H. MCKIM 
Late 1st Lieutenant and A. D. C., 3d Brigade, Johnston's Division, Army of Northern Virginia 


New IMPRESSION. $2.00 nei 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS 


By WILLIAM RALPH INGE, D.D. 
Dean of St. Paul's, London 


Ninth Printing. $2.25 net 


“Brilliant, daring, and stimulating, ‘Outspoken Essays’ deserve the popularity which 
they have achieved in England and America.” — The Churchman. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 
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LIBERALISM 
AND INDUSTRY 


Ramsay Muir 
This important volume formulates an 
trated industrial and economic policy that will 
in the be in accord with the spirit of the times. 


$1.75 


a suc” 
can be 


AMERICAN PORTRAITS 
Gamaliel Bradford 


The se new portrait sketches of Mr. Brad- 
ord’s deliniate Mark Twain, Henry 
Adams, Sidney Lanier, Whistler, Henry 
james, and others. 

Ready shortly. Illustrated. $3.50 


WASHINGTON 
CLOSE-UPS 
Edward G. Lowry 


Keen, humorous, and amazingly penetra- 
ting sketches of our public men from 
President Harding down, written from 
intimate first-hand knowledge. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


vhat 


Professor Albert Bushnell Hart. 


SEA POWER 


IN THE PACIFIC 
Hector C. Bywater 


Of extraordinary timeliness in this un- 
biased and authoritative study of actual 
and potential sea power in the Pacific. 

$5.00 


Houghton Mifflin Company Announces 


IMPRESSIONS 
AND COMMENTS 
Havelock Ellis 


A second volume of random notes by the 
distinguished English psychologist and 
essayist, covering the period of the war. 

$2.75 


THE BIG FOUR 


and Others of the Peace Conference 
Robert Lansing 


\Vith keenness and depth of understanding the former Sec retary of State studies 
Clemenceau, Wilson, Lloyd George and Orlando, and gives illuminating impressions 
‘Venizelos, Emir Feisul, Gen. Botha, and Paderewski. 


$2.50 


OLIVER CROMWELL 
John Drinkwater 


A prose play as simple, as highly imagina- 
tive, and as thoroughly compelling as Mr. 
Drinkwater’s great success ‘Abraham 
Lincoln.” $1.50 


SUNDAYS IN 
COLLEGE CHAPELS 
Francis G. Peabody 


This new collection of papers by the author 
of “Afternoons in a College Chapel,”’ etc., 
suggests new shapes of strength and 
beauty to be wrought in this old =. 

1.75 


ROOSEVELT IN THE BAD LANDS 
Hermann Hagedorn 


“A genuine and valuable contribution to the knowledge of the world relative to 
Theodore Roosevelt, and so interesting that I found it hard to lay it down.”— 


Illustrated. $5.00 


REVOLUTION 
1789 — 1906 
R. W. Postgate 


A very full and interesting collection of 
Revolutionary documents from the Amer- 
ican War of Independence to the present 
day. $4.50 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 
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TAURI 


THE NEW york T 
Takes pleasure in announcing 
‘” the publication in English OF THE DIAL: 
THIS ISSUE OF THE | Be 
a of DIAL (AUGUST) BE. 
SIDES BEING ONE OF 
Ll La Vie En Fleur THE BEST THAT THE ) 
, EDITORS HAVE EVER 
4. new chapters of autobiography BROUGHT TOGETHER. FAR 
IS ALSO ONE OF THE 
by FINEST BALANCED ( & 
MAGAZINES ISSUED 
vt ON THIS SIDE OF THE still 
A nato | e F rance ATLANTIC IN A LONG cult 
TIME. 
in its issues for October, November, and | 
December. TH 
This is the fourth book of that autobiographical series begun many ff ~ 
years ago, which has been called the greatest autobiography ever written, ‘ ton 
The previous volumes in the series are My Friend's Book, Litile i 
Pierre and Pierre Noziere. La Vie en Fleur takes up again the life ‘ ~ 
of Pierre Noziere (Anatole France) and carries him into school and college ( 3 
and beyond, losing none of the charm of the early volumes and giving an ( Cul 
immediate interest to the great ironist’s commentaries on wars, acade- \ Mr. 
mies, and other institutions of our time. The publication of anything by BS 
Anatole France is always an event, but when it happens to be autobiog- ‘ the 
raphy it is epoch making. (ee 
TH 
Readers of the summer issues of THE DIAL will be happy to learn 
that further essays by G. Santayana will appear in October and Novem- (i 
ber. One of these, on Dickens, will remind admirers of M r. Sa nlayana s ( ~ 
philosophical writings that he is one of the greatest of living critics. The \ - 
essays, like those already published, are in Mr. Santayana s best vein— < 
a joy to lovers of clarity and distinction in style and in thought. ( iv 
( cen 
FREE with a year’s subscription to ( 
THE DIAL, one of the following | pease send THE DIAL ($5.00) for one \ 
books: Moon CALF, by Floyd Dell, year and the following book to: Mr 
LitiomM, by Franz Molnar, Main ( 
STREET, by Sinclair Lewis, Poor 
WHITE by Sherwood Anderson, THE mig 
SAcRED Woop, by T. S. Eliot, THE | 4447688 
AGE OF INNOCENCE, by Edith Whar- Book ae ( 
ton, THE EMPEROR JONEs, by Eugene : 
O'Neill — 
: 152 West 13th Street, New York Cit \ 
¥.R. 10-21 
40,40, 40, 40, 40,40, 40,40, 40,40, 40,60, 
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Partial Contents— October Number of 


The North American Review 
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AND AGRICULTURE 
E. T. Meredith 


BETTER LIVING THROUGH BETTER 
FARMING Sir Horace Plunkett 


The Secretary of Agriculture in the Wilson 
Cabinet and the famous Irish agrarian discuss, 
each in his own way, the much discussed but 
till unsolved problem of the relation of agri- 
cylture to business—to every phase of life. 
Both papers are timely and of genuine interest. 


THE UNITED STATES OF INDIA 
J. Z. Hodge 


The quiet, temperate tone of Mr. Hodge's ap- 
preciation of the changed and changing condi- 
tions in India is secured through a twenty years 
residence there as a missionary, and his in- 
formative estimate of what he regards as ‘‘the 
newest and most unexpected experiment in 
democracy "’ is of profound interest. 


CULTURE AT DINNER Stark Young 


Mr. Young, for five years professor of English 
at Amherst, is in a fair way to popularize the 
table in an Italian Pension as Dr. Holmes did 
the Breakfast Table! His next paper will be a 
study of international culture at a dinner table. 


THE MEXICAN AS HE IS 
Carleton Beals 


The peon and the soldier did not escape Mr 
Beals's friendly eye during his stay in Mexico. 
Those who believe that the poor are the most 
genuinely philanthropic will find confimation 
of their belief in the picture of the ‘‘warrior’’ in 
tattered “uniform” giving ten centavos to a 
shivering old woman from his ‘‘salary’’ of sixty 
cents a day. 


THE GAME LAWS 


Louis Agassiz Fuertes 


Mr. Fuertes might justly be called the Audubon 
of his time, for he reproduces in his paintings of 
birds the same life-like qualities of his great 
predecessor as well as the naturalist’s know- 
ledge. None could describe better than he the 
new game laws needed in the United States. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF MY ELDERS 


St. John Ervine 


Another of St. John Ervine’s delightful esti- 
mates of his ‘“‘elders,’’ with whom he has been 
associated in the free-masonry of letters and 
the bond of friendship. The forthcoming 
paper is on G. K. Chesterton. 


PERSONALITY AND INDIVIDUALITY 


Francis Rogers 
Personality is the incarnation of Individuality; 
and Individuality the irreducible minimum of 
man, his immortal soul, so Mr. Rogers con- 
tends, and it is in the search for the true rela- 
tion existing between the two that one may 
discover a philosophy of life. 


THE FAMILY MAGAZINE 
Henry Seidel Canby 


The alert and able editor of The Literary Review 
of The New York Evening Post centres his con- 
tentions in regard to the present status of 
periodicals on the so-called family magazine 
including in his criticism the group of week- 
lies—the journals of opinion. 


HAIL COLUMBIA! (A Review) 


Lawrence Gilman 


When Mr. George added himself to the large 
group of visiting Britishers who study us and 
our ways, he summed up his views in the cap- 
tion of his book, Hail Columbia! In The 
Book of the Month, Mr. Gilman reviews these 
impressions with his own accustomed insight. 


JOHN SYNGE AND HIS OLD FRENCH 
FARCE Gertrude Schoepperle 


This study discovers Synge’s genius as ‘‘en- 
tirely original with himself in his ironic vision 
and miraculous power of phrase and image.” 
Yet the story of the old French farce is of real 
moment. 


Departments 


AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 
Willis Fletcher Johnson 


NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


is on sale to-day at the better newsstands. Subscriptions 
should be sent to 9 East 37th Street, New York, N.Y. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
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Fobn Galsworthy, one of the leading English men of letters, has 
written many novels and plays that are well known to Americans. 
His latest play to be produced in this country, “The Skin Game,” 
was one of the outstanding successes of the season of 1920 in 
New York. In his essays Mr. Galsworthy has done distinguished 
work as a critic of contemporary literature and social ideals. 


Edward L. Parsons is Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese of Cali- 
fornia. As a resident of California for over twenty-five vears, 
and as a leader in religious and educational work, he is well fitted 
to present in its larger aspects the question of the Japanese on the 
Pacific coast. 


Benedetto Croce, who has recently held the position of Minister of 
Public Instruction in Italy, is recognized as among the foremost 
living philosophers and critics. His aesthetic theories, which have 
been the subject of much discussion, have been developed in the 
magazine La Critica, which he has edited, and in a score or more 
of books. His article in this number of THE Yae Review, in 
celebration of the six hundredth anniversary of the death of Dante, 
was translated by Douglas Ainslie of London. 

Robert Frost has published “North of Boston” and “ Mountain 
Interval” as well as numerous verse studies of New England 
life and character in THE Yate Review and other magazines. 
He lives at South Shaftesbury, Vermont. 

Coming from the author of “The Gay-Dombeys” and “The 
Man Who Did the Right Thing,” Sir Harry Fobnston’s essay on 
how fiction should be written will interest his large circle of read- 
ers in this country. In one of his letters to the editors he hints 
that his novels have not been received so warmly by the profes- 
sional London critics as by the American public, and he gives the 
reasons why this should be so. “I am quite prepared,” he writes, 
“to learn that my novels are ‘too controversial’ to be liked by all 
the reviewers on this side; they attack alcohol because I have been 
an eye-witness to the damage wrought by alcohol in the British 
Empire—the damage, the unhappiness, and the waste. They 
say unkind things about horse-racing, because I do think it 
you want to gamble, you may find other safer, cleaner kinds ot 
gambling than betting on running horses. They defend woman 
suffrage, and they try to tell the truth about imperialism. These 
are all-sufficient reasons for their being adversely criticised by the 
London press, and perhaps these reasons explain why their recep- 
tion in the States is so different.” 


Francis H. Sisson, who has had a notable career as a banker 
and financial expert, is now Vice-President of the Guaranty Trust 
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“Mr. Angell is a prophet whose prophecies 


have come true.’’—London Daily News 


THE FRUITS OF VICTORY 


A SEQUEL TO ‘‘THE GREAT ILLUSION”’ 
By NORMAN ANGELL 


N this new book Mr. Angell re-examines the propositions he set forth in “The Great 


Illusion” in the light of the World War. 


In scope and significance, it is as tremen- 


dous a work as was the famous book to which it is a sequel. 

The London Daily Mail says: ‘“‘The theme which Mr. Angell elaborated in ‘The 
Great Illusion,’ that war does not pay, was discussed very widely up to the time when 
events proved it to be correct beyond all question. Never has a writer's theory been 


so swiftly put to the test or come more triumphantly out of it. . . . 


His new book, 


‘The Fruits of Victory,’ is as closely reasoned and as persuasively written as was 


‘The Great Illusion.’ 


Travel, Biography, etc. 


WORKING NORTH FROM PATAGONIA 
By Harry A. Franck 


An odyssey of the east coast of South America. 
Mr. Franck’s method of seeing and feeling a country 
is unusual, thorough and little short of heroic. He 
is one author of travel books who never romanticizes 
and is yet always interesting. 

Over 150 illustrations. $5.00 


THE BOOK OF JACK LONDON 


By Charmian London 


An extraordinary achievement: a biography that 
does not gloss over and prettify any of the facts of 
the subject’s life. Here is Jack London himself, as 
he lived, rejoiced, suffered and thought. Includes 
many letters. Jllustrated. 2volumes. $10.00 


LOST SHIPS AND LONELY SEAS 
By Ralph D. Paine 

Episodes of the romance and tragedy of man’s 
eternal conflict with the seas. They recall the era 
of the brave trading brig, the stately East Indiaman 
and the hard-driven Atlantic packet. A beautiful 
book worthily presented. Illustrated. $4.00 


MYSTERIOUS INDIA 
By Robert Chauvelot 


A refreshing and unusual book of travel, trans- 
lated from the French by E. S. Brooks. The author 
preserves that perfect respect for the mood of sheer 
enjoyment of which a Frenchman is master. He 
is chatty, witty, with a flair for the amusing. 

Profusely illustrated. $3.50 


$3.00 
Fiction 


GIBBETED GODS 
By Lillian Barrett 


This is not a smut story, nor a “Western,” nor a 
sweet happy-ender. It is neither small-town real- 
ism nor village romanticism. It is the story of a 
group of memorable people brilliantly presented. 
The style is a delight. $1.90 


BEN THORPE 
By Arthur Crabb 


This novel centers on a man who hated women. 
The roots of his hatred are buried deeply in his sub- 
conscious self. His contact with the world of 
women inevitably is a series of battles. “Ben 
Thorpe” is eminently worth reading, $2.00 


QUIN 


By Alice Hegan Rice 


The creator of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage- 
Patch” presents in this full-sized novel a love story 
that will delight many thousands of readers. Her 
humor plays lovingly around a group of contrasting 
characters with something of a Dickens flavor in 
them. $2.00 


MESSER MARCO POLO 


By Donn Byrne 


An astonishing and utterly delightful achieve- 
ment of narrative fiction. It presents the love 
story of Marco Polo and the daughter of Kublai 
Khan. The tale comes from the mouth of a 
wonderful Ulster Scotch-Irishman, glorious old 
Malachi of the Glens. $1.25 


At All Bookstores 
Published by 


THE CENTURY CoO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 
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Company of New York. Of Sara Teasdale, who has written“ Rivers 
to the Sea,” “Flame and Shadow,” and several other books oj 
verse, Professor Stuart Sherman said in a recent number of this 
magazine: “Sara Teasdale sustains without flagging the true 
song-lyric; and it gives her a fine distinction.” 


It is out of fifteen years of experience as a settlement worker 
and pastor in working-class communities in Chicago and New 
York that Fames F. Coale writes of the problem of Protestantism 
in the large cities. Mr. Coale is now in charge of the extension 
work of the Presbyterian Federated Council in Baltimore. Stewar; 
Paton is a physician who has specialized in neuro-biology and 
psychiatry and has been a lecturer in Princeton and Columbia 
Universities. Tucker Brooke, Professor of English at Yale, is a 
widely known Shakespearean scholar. Last winter he gave a series tte 
of lectures at Oxford University. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson, one of the pioneers of the “new 
poetry,” is the author of many distinguished volumes of verse. 
Our readers, who know Karle Wilson Baker best as a poet, will 
recognize the imaginative vein running through her description of ‘ 
the birds of the South. She lives in Nacogdoches, Texas. Chauncey 
B. Tinker is a critic of literature, new and old, and Professor of On 
English Literature at Yale University. Fohn Fay Chapman has pork 
written a number of books of charming plays and essays as well Thal 
as verse. 


Wilbur Cross, Editor of THe YALE Review, is the author of “The 
Life and Times of Laurence Sterne,” and “The History of Henry 
Fielding.” “Paradise Negro School” is the second study of life in 
the Black Belt of Mississippi by Howard Snyder—a Northerner 
who has lived for some years in the South—to appear in this 
magazine. Th 


Allen Foknson is Professor of American History at Yale, author 
of “Union and Democracy” and other books, and editor of “The 
Chronicles of America.” A poet and critic of growing reputation, A 
William Rose Benét is Associate Editor of The Literary Review ot 
The Evening Post. Stark Young, Professor of English at Amherst 
College, is a writer as well as a critic of plays. 


Frederick F. E. Woodbridge has been for several years dean of the “ 
faculties of political science, philosophy, pure science, and fine or 
arts, at Columbia University. He was a friend of Henry James, me 
of whose letters he writes. Frank Weitenkampf is chief of the art 
and print division of the New York Public Library. A psychologist 
and the author of “An Outline of Psychobiology,” Knight Dunlap 
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Surely the Books of the Year 


rothy Canfield’s 
“The Brimming Cup” 


7th large printing —$2.00 
(Already second best selling book in America) 


“A great, noble, beautiful and living book, and oh, how everlastingly true!"’ 
—Extract from a private letter from Margaret Deland. 


clair Lewis’ 
“Main Street” 


25th large printing — $2.00 
(The best selling book in America) 


The most talked about book of the present day is this story of small town 
life, at once so honest and so interesting. 


tton Strachey’s | 
“Queen Victoria” 


4th large printing —$5.00 


“A masterpiece—will be read sooner or later by practically everyone who 
reads this newspaper.’’—New York Evening Post. 


il ation in the United States: An Inquiry by 31 Americans 


One of the most important contributions to the knowledge of ourselves ever made, a unified 
york including 31 such chapters as Mencken on Politics, Van Wyck Brooks on The Literary Life, 
Mohn Macy on Journalism, Lowie on Science, Nathan on The Theatre, Spingarn on Scholarship, 
Just ready. $5.00 


afee on Law, Aiken on Poetry, etc., etc. 


Some Recent Publications 


he Contemplative Quarry By Anna Wickham 


Introduces a British poet to America in a volume sure to make a 
nation, Introduction by Louis Untermeyer. $1.75 


the Race 
odern American Poetry Louis Untermeyer 
This new edition contains 410 instead of 172 pages, and is the 
nost comprehensive collection of modern American verse. The 


rangement and biographical and explanatory notes make it in 
pddition a critical history of American poetry since 1870. $2.00 


of California 


The Trend of 


By S. J. HOLMES 


Professor of Zoblogy, University 


A study of present ten- 
dencies in the biological 
development of civilized 
mankind. Justready. $4.00 


4 Short History of English Drama 


By Benjamin Brawley 


From the miracle plays to contemporary dramatists, with biographical notes on each writer 


ad brief critical analyses of his best plays. 


Tudor Ideals 


The author of the Italian Renaissance in England traces the origin and growth of political and 
cial ideals of 16th century England as well as the connection between the life and letters of the 
me, It attempts to do for the English Renaissance what Burckhardt did for the Italian. $3.50 


MARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, 1 West 47th St., New York 
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is Professor of Experimental Psychology at the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Leo Pasvolsky, formerly editor of “The Russian Review” ang 
“‘Russkoe Slovo,” has recently published an important book on 
“The Economics of Communism with Special Reference to Rus. 
sia’s Experiment.” Helen McAfee is Assistant Editor of Tue Yair 
Review. 


Edward P. Warner is Associate Professor of Aeronautical Fn. 
gineering at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. A lawyer 
of national reputation, Moorfield Storey has written biographies 
of Sumner and Hoar and many magazine articles. Ray Morris, 
who contributed an article on “The Silent Forces of Reconstruc- 
tion” to the April YaLe Review, is a partner in the firm of Brown 


Brothers in New York City. 


Henry 8. Graves, for some time director of the Forest School in 
Yale University, is now Chief of the United States Forest Service. 
Emory Holloway has devoted several years to the study of Whit- 
man’s life and writings. He has in preparation a book bringing to 
light much new material on the “good gray poet.” Rodert Ii’. 
Neeser is a specialist in naval affairs and the author of “The 
Submarine in War” and other books. 


Epwin Oviatt, President and Treasurer 


YALE REVIEW 


Edited by WILBUR CROSS 


Assistant Editors: Heten McArer, Epwarp Butss Reep 


The Yale Review has no official connection with Yale University, though its editor 
member of the Faculty. 
Published Quarterly in October, January, April and July. Subscription rates: $+ 
year. Canadian, $4.25; Foreign, $4.50. 
All contributions should be addressed to The Editor of The Yale Review, Yale St 
New Haven, Conn., and be accompanied by postage for return if unavailable. 


THE YALE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Wiuuram A. James, Business Manager 
PUBLICATION OFFICE: 10 DEPOT STREET, CONCORD, N. H. 


All business correspondence should be sent to 


THE YALE REVIEW, 120 HIGH STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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hoice and Varied Reading 


1s§ LULU BETT—A PLAY 
By Zona Gale 


é Pulitzer 
whe play that was awarded the $1,000 

code the best American play of the Fp 
hroduced in New York. 1.75 


JONAH AN’ CAP’N 
NOAN SMITH By Don Marquis 


rhe cream of Don Marquis’ humorous verse, 
eplaving all his nimble wit, rich imagination, 
nd fine poetic skill. Illus. by Tony Sarg. $1.75 


GALUSHA THE MAGNIFICENT 
By Joseph C. Lincoln 


sheerful novel by the author of “Shavings” 
that ‘hows laughable, lovable Galusha Bangs, 
Egyptologist, mending hearts and fortunes in a 
sunny New England village. $2.00 


THE COUNCIL OF SEVEN 
By J. C. Snaith 


The author of ‘* The Undefeated”’ writes with all 
is customary skill a novel of international af- 
fairs, turning on a curious mystery and with 
striking characters. $2.00 


CARTER AND OTHER PEOPLE 
By Don Marquis 
\ group of entertaining tales that show this ver- 


satile writer as among the foremost short-story 
writers of the day. $1.75 


LESCHETIZKY AS I KNEW HIM 
By Ethel Newcomb 


The personality of the greatest of piano teachers 
master of Paderewski), his opinions on his art 
ind relations with famous men, depicted by a 
favorite pupil. 


THE SINGER AND HIS ART 
By Thaddeus Wronski 


\ unique volume covering the whole art of the 
stage singer, including voice, acting and make-up. 
Illus. $3.00 


FACE TO FACE WITH GREAT 
MUSICIANS—Second Group 
By Charlies D. Isaacson 
Very popular are Mr. Isaacson’s unusual pages, 
giving a vivid understanding in brief space of 
great musicians and their works $2.00 


D. APPLETON 


Appi 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 

By Rev. R. J. Campbell, D.D. 
The complete modern view of the life of Christ, 
together with a keen analysis of the sources and 


literature of the subject by a world-famous 
preacher. $3.00 


ERNEST RENAN 
By Lewis Freeman Mott 
Professor Mott's is the first complete, balanced 


life in English of this outstanding figure of lit- 
erary and scholarly brrance. $4.00 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
By W. R. H. Trowbridge 
““A Study of Royalty” that forms an intimate 
portrayal of a popular and gracious figure. 
Illus. $5.00 


THE TRUTHS WE LIVE BY 
By Jay William Hudson, Ph.D. 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Missouri 
Present day scepticism and its solution is the 
subject of a volume which Professor George 


Herbert Palmer says is ‘‘an achievement to have 
written.” $3.00 


SOCIOLOGY AND ETHICS 
By Edward Cary Hayes, LL.D. 
Professor of Sociology, University of Illinois 
A book by the President of the American Socio- 
logical Society that combines the deepest moral 


earnestness with an unflinching scrutiny of tradi- 
tional creed and phi™sophy. $3.00 


EFFECTIVE DIRECT 
ADVERTISING By Robert E. Ramsay 
Covering completely and in detail the principles 
and practice of direct advertising, this volume 
gives a keystone knowledge of the subject. $5.00 


TRADING WITH ASIA 
By Frank R. Eldridge, Jr. 


The political, natural and economic factors 
entering into Asiatic trade, analyzed by the Far 
Eastern Division Chief, U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. $3.50 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By Herman G. James 
Professor of Government, University of Texas 


Most comprehensive volume in the field. _Cov- 
ers cities, counties and minor political divisions. 
$3.50 


AND COMPANY 
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THE ART OF HOME 
DECORATION 
By Mary Harrod Northend 
An authoritative book by one 
long known as an authority on 
building and decoration, copious- 
ly illustrated from photographs 
in the author’s collection, which 
comprises many thousands of 


subjects. $3.50 


CHINA, CAPTIVE 
OR FREE? 
By Gilbert Reid, A.M., D.D. 


A study of China’s foreign en- 
tanglements by one of widest 
acquaintance with Chinese 
affairs. He divulges many acts 
hitherto kept secret and tells the 
truth, whether pleasant or not. 


$3.00 


THE MARGIN 0 
HESITATION 


By Frank Moore Colby 
Author of “Imaginary Obligations,” ete 
This volume of cley er 
deals with the undue certainties 
and the exaggerations of pony 
temporary literature and jour 
nalism and the mob spirit of the 
cultivated classes. $2.0 


essays 


MORE HUNTING 
WASPS 
By J. Henri Fabre 
Fabre’s books are at the same 
time literature, yet accurately 
scientific. Fabre was not only 
one of the most patient and most 
original investigators, but a poet 
and a philosopher as well. $2.50 


DOWN THE COLUMBIA 


By Lewis R. Freeman 
Author of “In the Tracks of the Trades,” etc. 


An old frontiersman’s characterization of the Columbia as a “he-river” led 
this world-traveler to voyage down its course from its source to its mouth. 
His adventures, of which there were more than enough for an average 
man, are graphically told in this handsome volume which includes many 
illustrations from photographs. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF 
MODERN BUSINESS 
By William R. Basset 


The author, widely known as an 
industrial engineer, and the au- 
thor of several important books, 
deals in this volume with all 
phases of the management of 
business enterprises. The book 
is sane, readable and practical. 


THE EUGENIC 
PROSPECT 


By C. W. Saleeby, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., F.Z.S. 


The author, an acknowledged 
authority, gives the results of 
his studies in sixteen countries 
of personal, national and racial 
health. Scientific knowledge in 
this field has greatly advanc 

in the past few years. $4. 


BOOKS 


AND 


HABITS 


Some of the sub- 
jects discussed 
are: Love in 
English Poetry, 
The Ideal Wom- 
an in English 
Poetry, The 
Bible in English 
Literature, Some 
Poems about In- 
sects, The New 
Ethics, The 
Most Beautiful 
Romance of the 


Middle Ages, etc. 
$2.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPAN 


$3.00 


WHY WE SHOULD 
READ 


By S. P. B. Mais 
Author of “Books and Their Writers,” etc. 
Mr. Mais is an expert in the ap- 
preciation of books and has the 
gift of contagious enthusiasm. 
In an impressive and interesting 
way, he interprets the joyous 
possibilities for the reader of the 
old and new poets and prose 
writers. $2.25 


THE PEWTER 

COLLECTOR 

ByH. J. L. J. Maase 
Mr. Maase is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his subject, having 
long been known as an authority 
on pewters. His book is popular 
in tone and has many illustca- 
tions of typical specimens. $2.50 
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THE ROMANCE OF 


HIS LIFE: 
AND OTHER ROMANCES 


By Mary Cholmondeley 
Author of “Red Pottage,”’ ele. 
Miss Cholmondeley, who writes 
infrequently always with 
consummate artistic finish, shows, 
‘a four long stories or rather 
novelettes, some of the many 
forms in which romance way- 
lays unwary men and women. 


VIVIEN 


By W. B. Maxwell 
“For Bedlter, For Worse,” “The 

's Garden,” ete. 

Dodd, Mead & Company take 
great pleasure in announcing that 
they have taken over the pub- 
lishing rights of this fine novel, 
and offer a new edition to the 
public. Mr. Maxwell ranks high 


s a literary artist and Vivien is perhaps his 
$2.00 


finest book. 


ALMOND 
BLOSSOM 


By Olive Wadsley 

Author of *‘Conquest,” “Possession,” etc. 
Dolores, child of the sun-drenched 
Spanish gutter, tries to make 
youth’s dream reality. She fails, 
despairs, and in her despair 
adopts a career that in the end 
wrings from an adoring world the 
fullest payment of grief’s debt 
to her. This story of her life is 
invested with all the charm of 
Miss Wadsley’s alluring style. 


THE LOST 


HORIZON 
By G. Colby Borley 
A picturesque and stirring tale, 
of the kind which may fairly be 


called the Conrad “tropic” 
school, woven about a man who 


went to faraway places seeking adventure 
and romance, and found it. $2.00 


QUILL’S WINDOW 
By George Barr McCutcheon 


Quill’s Window is a landmark—an abrupt hill in a flat part of Indiana. Round it is woven 
the romance of a girl who is lovely even for an Indiana heroine. ‘Two men woo her, and one, 
of course, wins her. The story is told with the ease and skill of a writer who has a score of 
best-sellers to his credit. In short, it is a first-rate novel of American life to-day. $2.00 


THE PASSING 
OF THE 
THIRD FLOOR BACK 
(Play Edition) 
By Jerome K. Jerome 
In response to a widespread 
demand, the publishers present 


this remarkable allegorical story 
in play form. 1.50 


HEARTS AND THE 
DIAMOND 
By Gerald Beaumont 
To anyone who is a_ baseball 
“fan” even in a moderate degree, 
this book will be a treasure house 
of enjoyment. The author not 
only knows baseball, but he also 
knows ball players. More than 


that, he knows how to tell a 
story. $2.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


THE ARRANT 
ROVER 


By 
Berta Ruck 


Author of “His Official 
Fiance,” etc. 
There is some- 
thing about Berta 
Ruck’s stories 
that makes them 
universal favor- 
ites. They are 
always interest- 
ing, always per- 
vaded with a 
wholesome good 
humor. This, her 
latest novel, will 
please her large 
circle of readers 
and will recruit 


their ranks. $2.00 


THE 
JUBILEE GIRL 
By Arthur Preston Hankins 


A certain young man realized one 
morning that he was wearied of 
the monotonies of everyday life. 
So he slipped into an empty 
freight car—and forthwith begins 
a story of carefree wandering, 
with adventure at every turn and 
romance in the distance ever 
beckoning onward. $2.00 


HIGHLY COLORED 


By Octavus Roy Cohen 
Author of “Polished Ebony,”’ 
“Come Seven,” etc. 


Mr. Cohen’s stories of negro life 
have made him famous. In this 
volume, the amusing adventures 
of his familiar characters are 
continued. 2. 
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“The ablest and most influential religious paper in America’’—says the London W tes 


Every Reader of the Yale Review sho 
be a reader of The Christian Cent 


Published Weekly 


TI 


He w 
merci 
Marg 


EVER in the history of American CENTURY has extended its influencd!” 

religious journalism has there been all communions of the American A 

so eager and widespread a response to a Its circulation has burst all de Ss at | 
program of complete freedom in the dis- tional bonds. Thoughtfu] én 
cussion of religious both lay and ci 
themes as that which in all comm 


THE CHRISTIAN are enthusiastig 


Ghe 
CENTURY is receiv- 
CHRISTIAN 
timid discussion of list is an albus. 
religion within a the signatures¢ 
horizon narrowed EN [ RY, church leaders 
by denominational J nation. Besid 


interests has lost its A Journal of Religion is gripping the: 


appeal toearnest men of thinking meq 
who desire squarely women who ha 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON and 


to face the prob- HERBERT L. WILLETT, Editors church conned 
lems of this new age. FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR They are aston 

The discovery — that from withi 
and it has been a discovery—that a church which they supposed had be 
periodical can be religious and at the moribund and incurably denominati 
same time free, positive and at the same ized in its vision, there should eme 
time liberal in its hospitality to all en- journal loyal to the church, devou 
lightened points of view, has seemed to evangelical, and at the same tin 
thousands of unsatisfied hearts like com- free as a umiversity class room. 
ing upon a refreshing spring of living they stand amazed to find them 
water in a desert place. THE CHRISTIAN actually enjoying a religious pé 


Contributors to The Christian Century are the most authoritative 
thinkers on religious and social problems in modern life 


Fill out one of these coupons and mail today. Addresses outside United States must provide for extra post 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
508 So. Dearborn Street, C 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
508 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


| 
| 

Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for a year’s subscription | Enclosed please find $1.00 for a 
to THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY at your regular rate of $4.00 (minis- weeks’ acquaintance subscription to 
ters $3.00). I will remit upon receipt of bill and you will please send | CHRISTIAN CENTURY. f tl 
me without extra charge a copy of [) “The Daily Altar,” by Willett 
and Morrison, or (“The Next War.” by Will Irwin, or () “What | 
and Where Is God?” by Swain. l 


(Use title “ Rev.”’ if a minister) 2W 
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HOSE MIRRORS ! 


THE GLASS OF FASHION 


By the author of “Mirrors of Downing Street”’ 


He who so brilliantly clarified the mirrors of Downing Street, now turns his 
werciless attention to English Society in general, and Col. Reppington and 
\argot Asquith (whom he designates as ‘‘The Grandmother of the Flapper’) 
in particular, and what a drubbing they all get ! 

The author writes with utmost sincerity and with worthy purpose. The book 
sat times savagely ferocious, but it scintillates brilliancy throughout. 

8°, Eight Portraits, $2.50 


THE MIRRORS OF WASHINGTON 


Anonymous 


The Philadelphia Evening Ledger says: “If the book does not have 
a wide popularity, it will not be because it is not the most bril- 
liant appraisal of American public men ina generation.’’ Well, it 
has the popularity, and to miss these startlingly clear exposures 
of Washington’s fourteen great political figures is to miss a rare 
and unusual treat. 8°, 14 Portraits, 14 Cartoons by Cesare, $2.50 


THE MIRRORS OF DOWNING STREET 


By “A Gentleman with a Duster” 


This brilliant volume, which set all England by the ears, is now in its ninth large printing in 
thiscountry. It isn’t necessary to know English politics to thoroughly enjoy this fascinating 
book, written with the audacity of Strachey’s ‘‘Eminent Victorians.” 12 Portraits, $2.50 


AT THE SUPREME THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


WAR COUNCIL Frank Tannenbaum 


. Tannenbaum has been jailed for his radicalism 

Capt. Peter E. Wright and honored by a great university for his con- 

Loyd George said: “This isthe Best thing that servative scholarship. You may not agree 
has been written about the war.’’ Wright,who with him, but to gain a clear view of this 
was Assist. Sec’y and Interpreter to the Coun- greatest problem that confronts us, a reading of 
‘il, destroys great reputations and rights many Tannenbaum's book is essential. Prof. Selig- 
wrongs, challenging contradiction, persecution, man calls it ‘Novel, interesting, and brilliantly 
and even prosecution. 8 Portraits, $2.50 written.” 8°, $2.00 


TWO UNUSUAL NOVELS 


ERIK DORN PRIVILEGE ‘ 
Ben Hecht Michael Sadleir 
“Disorderly, iconoclastic, novel inform... one ‘Individual and touched with a dignity too 
{the most stimulating and original stories... rare in these days of slovenly fiction."’ — Punch, 
hard to exceed the brilliancy ...a gaudy 
and fantastic panorama.” —H. L. Mencken. ‘Literature, satisfying from every point of 


12°, $2.00 view.’’ — Daily Mail. 12°, $2.00 


NEW YORK LONDON 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


Books and Authors. 


John Farrar, Editor of The Bookman and author of “Forgotten Shrines,” shows 
in his new book, “Songs for Parents,” that he has mastered the real feeling 
for children’s verse. * A young Englishman, Gerald Gould, is for the first 
time introduced to American readers this autumn through his book of odes 
and sonnets, “The Journey.” He is welcomed by Wilson Follett as “a poet 
of the greatest nobility and distinction.” * William H. Davies, another 
Englishman, is known to us through his poetry and through his“Autobiography 
of a Supertramp.” His new volume, “The Captive Lion and Other Poems.” 
is an example of poetry which the London Daily News has called “fresh and 
sweet like a voice from a younger and lustier world.” * Any new book by 
Rudyurd Kipling is a publishing event of importance. In “The Fifth Book of 
Horace” (Q. Horati Flacci Carminum Librum Quintum), Mr. Kipling and 
Mr. Charles L. Graves each appear in the dual réle of author and translator, 
For most readers the chief interest will be in the timely satire of the English 
translations—comments on current affairs in the idiom of Horace. * Those 
who desire stiff reading may find it in Viscount Haldane’s “The Reign of 
Relativity.” The author believes that Einstein’s “relativity” is but one aspect 
of a universal principle—from which starting point he carries us a great 
distance. * “Art and Religion” by Von Ogden Vogt.and “The Disciplines of 
Liberty’ by Willard L. Sperry are books of general interest in the field of 
religious thought. * For medical men and those interested in the history of 
modern medicine the most important work of the year is without question 
“The Evolution of Modern Medicine,” by the late Sir William Osler. A splen- 
did book, profusely illustrated—a history of the medical profession. * 
“Poems” by Henry Augustin Beers, the distinguished author of “The Con- 
necticut Wits,” and the two new volumes in The Yale Series of Younger 
Poets, “Wampum and Old Gold” by Hervey Allen and “The Golden Darkness” 
by Oscar Williams, should have the consideration of those interested in poetry. 

* To all who know their Nevinson, the new book by the well-known jour- 
nalist and editor of the London Nation, “Essays in Freedom and Rebellion,” 
will be most welcome. It contains selections from his two earlier books to- 
gether with new material. * Any discussion of new publications could hardly 
omit the series by Benedict Crowell and Robert Forrest Wilson,” How America 
Went to War,” published in six volumes. The New York Tribune hails it as 
“a twentieth century Iliad, as full of heroic incident and dramatic action as 
that which chronicles the fall of Troy.” 


Y. U. P. 
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THE LIFE OF 
MARCUS AURELIUS 
By Henry Dwight Sedgwick 

4 biography told by letters, together with 
an account of the Stoic religion and an 
account of the Roman gevernment’s attempt 
suppress. Christianity during Marcus’s 
reign. 

$2.75 

THE 
DISCIPLINES OF LIBERTY 
By Willard L. Sperry 

The Faith and Conduct of the Christian 
Freeman. A brilliant book written for people 
who are interested in religious problems. 


$2.00 
THE JOURNEY 
By Gerald Gould 
A young Englishman for the first time in- 


troduced to American readers. ‘‘A poet of 
the greatest nobility and distinction.’’ 


SONGS FOR PARENTS 
By John Farrar 


Mr. Farrar, Editor of The Bookman, 
shows by these poems that he has the real 
feeling for children’s verse. The volume 
will make its appeal both to children and 
their parents. 


$1.25 
THE CAPTIVE LION 
And Other Poems 
By William H. Davies 
««Mr. Davies’ poetry is fresh and sweet, 
like a voice from a younger and lustier 
world.’” London Daily News. 
$1.50 
THE REIGN OF RELATIVITY 
By Viscount Haldane 
Believing that Einstein’s <‘relativity’’ is 
but one aspect of a universal principle, the 


author applies the idealistic doctrine of 
degrees of reality. The work is done with 


his accustomed breadth of view and wealth 
of scholarly illustration. 
$1 . $ 5 Mele) 


Charles S. Brooks’ HINTS TO PILGRIMS, ¢2.50 


Wilson Follett. 


THE FIFTH BOOK OF HORACE 
««Translated’’ by Rudyard Kipling and Charles L. Graves 
“‘Edited’’ by Alfred D. Godley 
A book to be enjoyed for the timely satirical import of the translations—comments on 
current affairs in the idiom of Horace. The English appears beside the original —highly 
original !— Latin. 
Price $1.00 
THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MEDICINE 
By the late Sir William Osler 


A posthumous book, the importance of which to the medical profession and to those inter- 
ested in the history of modern medicine can hardly be overestimated. 
Price $6.00 


Buy these books at your bookstore. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Publishers of The Chronicles of America 


NEW HAVEN NEW YORK 
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HOW AMERICA WENT TO WAR 


By BENEDICT CROWELL 
THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR 
AND DIRECTOR OF MUNITIONS, 1917-%920. 
AND 


ROBERT FORREST WILSON 


FORMERLY CAPTAIN 
UNITED STATES CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 


The New York Tribune says: 


«<It is a fine and noteworthy performance to produce such a work, for present reading 
and for future reference through uncounted years to come. ... . The Catalogue o: 
the Ships vastly surpasses Homer’s, while the narrative might well be regarded as 
twentieth century Iliad, as full of heroic incident and dramatic action as that whic! 
chronicles the fall of Troy.” 


The Boston Transcript says: 


‘««This splendid record of American energy and capacity is one of the most valuable 
of the publications of the aftermath of the Great War.’’ 


Volume I. THE GIANT HAND 


The story of the mobilization of our raw materials and manufacturing facilities. 


Volumes If and III. THE ROAD TO FRANCE 
The transportation of two million American soldiers to France in a little more than 
a year, 


Volumes IV and V. THE ARMIES OF INDUSTRY 
A detailed account of our production of military supplies. 


Volume VI. DEMOBILIZATION 
The demobilization of troops and of war industry after the Armistice. 


Two Editions. 
The Limited Edition of Five Hundred Sets. 


The Federal Edition. 


Illustrated with numerous photographs from the collections of the War and Navy Departments. 


Details and descriptive literature may be obtained from your bookseller or airect 
from the Yale University’ Press. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Publishers of The Chronicles of America 
NEW HAVEN NEW YORK 
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In the 
OCTOBER CENTURY 


Wuo WILL SuccEED LLoyp GEorRGE? by A. G. Gardiner 
A paper of political portraits and prophecy by the former editor of “The London 
Daily News.” 


Tue BLack Hanp by M. L. C. Pickthal 


A memorable story of the psychology of fear, illustrated with three drawings by 
George Bellows. 


THe BALANCE-SHEET OF THE RussIAN REVOLUTION 
by Moissaye F. Olgin 
A careful estimate of what the Soviet Government has and has not accomplished, 
with reproductions of striking posters used in the Bolsheviki’s domestic propaganda. 


Tue Decoy by Bonnie Ginger 
Ashort story as distinctly American as corn on the cob. 


“WHERE THERE AIN'T No TEN COMMANDMENTS” 
by E. Alexander Powell 


A sensationally interesting report of conditions in North Borneo under the govern- 
ment of a trading company. 


BIRTHRIGHT by T. Stribling 


The story of Peter Siner, a colored graduate of Harvard, and his quest for the 
elusive birthright of opportunity. The first instalment of a novel that, without a 
line of preachment or prejudice, dramatically: interprets the facts of racial relations 
in the United States. Illustrated by F. Luis Mora. 


Tue Movies versus Motion Pictures by Ralph Block 
A paper of speculations on the artistic future of motion pictures. 


Mr. PoTrLE AND THE SOUTH-SEA CANNIBALS 
by Richard Connell 
A delightful burlesque of the now popular South-Sea literature. We could not 
resist passing this on to the readers who first met Frederick O’Brien in our pages 


Cecco REMAINS by Adriana Spadont 


A very human story of love at fifty. 


Messer Marco by Donn Byrne 


The final part of the historical romance that has attracted wide attention and 
marked a new stage in Mr. Byrne’s literary career. 


Other important contributions by Herbert Adams Gibbons, 
Harry A. Franck, and Phyllis Bottome. 
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ROMAIN ROLLAND: The Man and His Work 


A brilliant, exhaustive biography of the famous French wr 
critical study of his work by one of the leading dramatists an 
The book is published simultaneously jn 
It is the most comprehensive work that has so far appeared on Romain Rolland an 


By Stefan Zweig 


of Europe, the author of “Emile Verhaeren.”’ 


languages. 
the first work on him in the English language. 


INVISIBLE TIDES 


By Beatrice Kean Seymour 
A much loved novel that is a liter: 
success both in this country and in 


Boston Transcript: 
“INVISIBLE TIDES is a distinct literary event.”’ 
New York Times: 


as well as popular 
ngland. 


“The book has been written with real ion, the 
characters are living creatures and t story is 
human and moving.’ $2.00 


By Edward Thomas 
With Foreword by Walter de ia Mare 
Edward Thomas is one of the half-dozen best known 
modern ts of England and is fittingly introduced to 
us here by another eminent poet, Walter de la Mare. 
J. M. Murry devotes an essay in his recent book, ‘‘As- 
me of Literature,”” to an exhaustive analysis of 
homas’s poetry. 
The Manchester Guardian: “The Poems are the last 
word in English poetry.” $2.50 


iter and 
d novelig 


With portraits and illustrations, $4) 


Ever day increases the fame of D. H. Lawrence 


THE LOST GIRL 
By D. H. Lawrence 


Arnold Bennett: “Mr. Lawrence is the foremost 
the younger Eritish novelists and beyond question 
genius. THE LOST GIRL is a novel of great beau 
distinction and force.” 
May Sinclair: ““D. H. Lawrence is one of the f 
novelists of this decade who will live.’’ 22 


By the Same Author 


WOMEN IN LOVE (Limited subscription edition only) __ $15) 
PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 5) 


STREETS AND OTHER VERSE 


By Douglas Goldring 
A DELICIOUS BOOK OF VERSE 
Philadelphia Record: “The singer has gone over thd 
highways of the great city of London with soul aflam 
for their strange and wondrous beauty. He has found 
things human, and things spiritual, and he sings of it 
one inspired, as one exalted.” $1.5 


THOMAS SELTZER, Publisher, 5 W. 50th Street, New York 


TWO REMARKABLE 
TRAVEL BOOKS 


TAMING 
NEW GUINEA 


By CAPT. C. A. W. MONCKTON, F.R.G.S. 
With 37 Illustrations and a Map. Cloth, $5.00 
“A blending into one volume of stories 
of adventures and experiences more fancy- 
clutching than the fantasies of the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments, Robinson Crusoe, 

Treasure Island or In Darkest Africa.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


AN AFRICAN 
ADVENTURE 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 
Author of Adventures in Interviewing,” etc. 
With 48 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Cloth, $5.00 


“The best that has been written on Africa 
since Stanley. This single volume is worth 
a five-foot shelf of the average output of books 
on Africa.’’"—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY 
Publishers NEW YORK 


In new edition— 
the books that qualified critics have 
nounceda contribution to permanent liter 


By Joseph S. Auerba 


ESSAYS AND 
MISCELLANIES 


Here you will find that flavor so rare in lite 
of today—that manner you loved in the 
essayists of saying vital things in the most 

way. Here are subtle whimsies telling 
truths, about a variety of subjects bearingd 
on your own life as an individual and asad 
There is an introduction by the late | 
H. Choate. 2 vols, 


THE BIBLE AND 
MODERN LIFE 


This discussion in Mr. Auerbach’s finished 
will show you how the Bible can be 4 gul 
forceful and graceful speech and writing 
you will find it an index to the wisi 
spiration, and the spiritual and literar 
to be found in this Book of Books from 
so much of the fabric of English literatum 
been woven. 


A CLUB 


“A charming tribute to comradeship” 
At all bookstores 


Harper & Brothers Est. 18/7 New 
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The Literary Review 


OF THE 


New York Evening Post 


Epitep sy Henry Server Cansy 


T were are twenty thousand books published in English 
every year. We shall not attempt to estimate how many in the 
various European languages. Who sorts them for you? Whose 
judgment can you trust? Can you be sure that you know what 
books you want ? 


The Literary Review has answered these questions for many 
discriminating readers. It is the first journal in America to 
answer all of them. It ts also solving the three great prob- 
lems of reviewing: complete independence of criticism, the right 
and expert reviewer for every book, interest and comprehen- 
s1VeNeSS. 


If you read or idle teach or preach, if you think about books 
or talk about them, you can afford to share in this attempt to 
establish a standard of criticism. 


A subscription is $2.50 a year; or we shall be glad to send 
The Literary Review on six months’ trial for $1.00, or a 
complimentary copy for the trouble of asking for it, 


The Literary Review, 
20 Vesey Street, New York City. 

Please send me The Literary Review for one year. Enclosed is $2.50. 


YRO 21 
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Robert Cortes Holliday 


THE YALE REVIEW 


Autumn Boo! 


ONE THIRD OFF pend 


In which Cobb blazes the trail back to normal 
A book of fun, filosofy and real sound sense. alcy for the fat ang me 


ROVING EAST AND ROVING WEST E.V.j 


When this editor of Punch has put the impressions, gathered dur 
roving, into print familiar lands take on a new light. In the honda 
combination humorist, philosopher and essayist neither Fugi Yan 
Steeplechase Park at Coney Island lose any charm. 7 


TURNS ABOUT TOWN Robert Cortes Hol 


A stroll arm in arm with the genial R. C. H. By far th J 
stick-ish book since the publication of that ond 
WALKING-STICK PAPERS. 


LETTERS TO ISABEL Lord Shaw of Dunter 


A series of autobiographical letters, deftly and lightly written, but 
ing the times with a keen and penetrating wisdom. Lord Shaw has 
an influential part in the public affairs of Scotland. 7 


THE OUTER CIRCLE Thomas B 


Suburbia, explored with the author of LIMEHOUSE, proves to have 
singular charms, to be a place of as many allurements and aston 
characters as the most foreign lands can be. 


PRESENT DAY COLF 


George Duncan and Bernard Dal 


A unique combination in golfing literature. Duncan, the Open Cha 

deals with the technique while Darwin, more a golfing essayist than 

ing instructor, presents the light-hearted side of the game. 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


REAL GHOST STORIES W. T.S 


A collection of extraordinary narratives, of cases of second-sigh 


-dream warnings, of apparitions and astonishing coincidences. We 


all of us had one such experience. Here is weight of evidence. 


LAWN TENNIS UP TO DATE S. Powell Black 


An all-embracing summary of the game, theory and practice, with 
account of how championships have been lost and won. Intelligil 
the novice and fascinating to the expert. Illustrated. 


CARTAGENA AND THE BANKS OF THE SINU 
R. B. Cunninghame Grah 


“One feels grateful for being allowed to share the memories of 
uniquely delightful journey.”—Boston Transcript. “Mr. Graham 
scribes the transplanted bit of Old World civilization with a warm re 
for its picturesque beauty and a faithful appreciation of its spit 
New York Tribune. Frontispiece. 


WATCHING ON THE RHINE Violet R. Mark 


“As courageous as it is discerning. To those who want the truth 
conditions in Germany the volume cannot be commended too wal 


— — One of the most impressive and most needed books of the year.”—! 
Thomas Burke mond News Leader, 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Publishers NEW YO 
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Ten Years of The Yale Review 


HE YALE REVIEW under different names has had 
a nearly continuous history for more than a hundred 
years. Originally a general magazine devoted mainly 

to’ theology and education, it afterwards became, under the 

direction of Professor Henry Farnam and bis associates, a 

leading periodical in history and economics. Throughout its 

long history there bas never been any intention to make THE 

Yate Review @ commercial enterprise. It has always been 

conducted in the interest not of dollars but of ideas. 


General Scope 


In 1911 it seemed best for various reasons to reorganize the 
magazine in order to meet as far as possible the requirements of a 
new age. THE YALE REVIEW now aims to maintain a proper 
balance between all subjects of general interest in public affairs, 
the social and natural sciences, religion, history, art, and 
literature. 

Public Affairs 

Its first leader was on War, wherein the late Professor Sumner 
showed “from the history of civilization just what war has done 
and has not done for the welfare of mankind,” with a warning 
that a catastrophe such as came in 1914 was impending over 
Europe. Of the preparations which the European states were 
then making for war, he said in memorable words: ‘‘ There is only 
one thing rationally to be expected, and that is a frightful effusion 
of blood in revolution and war during the century now opening.” 

Since that first issue a feature of every number of THE YALE 
Review has continued to be one or more articles on questions 
uppermost in the public mind. Not to go too far backwards, the 
reader may be referred to Mr. Moulton’s Rising Tide of Social 
Unrest, two years ago, in which were pointed out the inevitable 
economic results of the war now sadly visible in these United 
States as well as in Europe; or to Mr. Noyes, a year ago, on 
“the debauch of fictitious prosperity” through which we had 
just passed; or to Mr. McClellan, in the last number, on the large 
aspects of the railroad problem pressing for solution. THE Y ALE 
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Review bas thus become a sort of institute for the discussion 
of foreign and domestic questions of primary importance. 
Politics, however, in the narrow sense have been a: ‘oided, 
except during Presidential campaigns, when each of the two oy 
three parties that boped to win the election has had the issue; 
presented from its own potnt of view. Twice Ex-President Taf; 
has ably argued the cause for the Republicans; and the managers 
of the Republican party in 1916 might have escaped certain 
strategic blunders had they heeded what he then wrote. 


International Character 


Two years ago THE YALE Review fook as subtitle A Na. 
tional Quarterly; dut it has now become more than that. The 
war brought the United States into closer relations with Europe 
than ever before, and at the present moment the problems of the 
Pacific loom large. In fact the distinction between national and 
international affairs has largely broken down. The articles that 
Tue YALE Review bas published out of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Germany, Russia, Serbia, Turkey, Egypt, Per- 
sia, India, and the Far East, have been partly for accurate in- 

formation and partly for a different perspective upon our own 
social and political problems at home, that is, for a view of the 
United States in conjunction with the other nations of the world. 


History and the Sciences 


Almost every number of THE YALE REview bas contained 

one scientific article, ranging from Sir Oliver Lodge on life after 
death to Professor Armsby on the science of food values and Pro- 
fessor Page on Einstein's theory of the universe. Once Dr. Keen 
told the story of the advance in medicine and surgery during bis 
long career, concluding with an impressive personal prophecy. 
Lord Haldane, Professor Fudd, and others have written on 
education; and, to mention a few names, Dean Inge, Professor 
Bacon, Dr. Fosdick, and Miss Scudder on religion. History has 
been represented by writers like Professors Abbott, Bury, Cool- 
idge, and Seymour; and Mr. Wells has explained why he under- 
took a history of the world. 


Literature and Art 


There have been articles on music, architecture, and painting, 
when the editors could get them. As nearly as they can come to tt, 
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they endeavor to devote half the space of each number to literature 
— to poetry, sketches, occasional or intimate essays, reviews, 
and criticism of the highest order. Masefield, Frost, Noyes, Mas- 
ters, the Benéts, Robinson, Walter de la Mare, Mrs. Baker, 
and Sara Teasdale are frequent contributors of verse. Innu- 
merable have been the literary essays — Professor Beers, for 
example, on Roosevelt as a writer, Miss Repplier on humor and 
biography, Professor Bliss Perry on contemporary criticism, 
Gilbert Murray with a new interpretation of Aristotle’s poetic 
theory, and Croce with a subtle analysis of Dante’s art and 
personaltty. Sketches have appeared by Mrs. Wharton, Miss 
de Wit (the Dutch novelist), and Mr. Drinkwater; wbile Mr. 
Hergesheimer, Mr. Herrick, and Sir Harry Fobnston have 
written on the novelist’s art. Recently there have been several 
interesting literary portraits, such as Mrs. La Farge’s Henry 
Addams and Mr. Clarke’s Robert Louis Stevenson—the one 
based upon the recollections of a niece, the other upon the 
memories of a neighbor in Samoa. 


Book Reviews 


At a time when book-reviewing was degenerating into an 
adjunct of the publisher's advertisement, THE Review 


sought to give readers candid estimates of many of the books of 
the year. From the first all book-reviews have been signed, on the 
assumption that a writer 1s not likely to put bis name to any- 
thing he will not stand by and that he deserves from the public 
such recognition as may be gained by a good account or an hon- 
est opinion of a book. Though several periodicals have followed 
the example set by THe YALE Review, if is still often claimed 
that anonymity enables the reviewer to be perfectly frank, as if 
he could not otherwise be frank. Anonymity enables a reviewer 
also, we may add, to make unjustifiable attacks on authors whom 
he dislikes and to indulge in logroiling with bis clique in the 
manner described by Sir Harry Fobnston in this issue of THE 
Yate Review. 

The independence shown in the book-reviews of this magazine 
bas been duly appreciated by the public at large; and it has been 
understood, if not appreciated, by publishers, none of whom bas 
ever attempted to obtain an advertisement for a book in the dis- 
guise of a review. It has become clear that the great publishing 
bouses are willing to have their books stand on their merits; they 
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are aware that in the long run they gain more than they lose jy 
true appraisals. 7 


Freedom from Propaganda 


Not so well understood by some readers is the appearance, in 
the same or successive numbers, of articles which discuss the 
very same questions to divergent conclusions. These readers seem 
to be puzzled by arguments for the ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles to be followed by reasons for its rejection; by argu. 
ments for and against capitalism, for and against socialism, for 
and against ihe present organization of labor; and so on down to 
for and against the contemporary novel, for and against free 
verse, or for and against colonial architecture. The editors are 
sometimes asked why they do not make THE YALE Review an 
organ of conservatism or of radicalism? Have they no red blood 
in their veins? 

It is an age of propaganda, when many people expect and de- 
sire that the magazines and newspapers they read shall have a 
strong bias towards their own opinions without much reference 
to fact or truth. Among these people THE YALE REvieEw cannot 
hope to find its public. Its appeal must be to that still great body 
of independent men and women who wish to know the facts, who 
like to see a free play of intelligence over all the questions of the 
day, whether in public affairs, science, literature, or art. These 
readers, who are capable of drawing their own conclusions, know 
that all social and intellectual progress is dependent upon clear 
thinking dnd uncensored publication. 


The Future 


With these ideals THE YALE REVIEW moves into its second 
decade. It hopes to grow with the years, keeping fully abreast 
with the times in what most concerns America and her affairs 
with the rest of the world. 

The editors take this occasion to thank the many contributors 
who have made the magazine what it is. Among them are men 
and women who bad rarely if ever before appeared in print, and 
from them have come some of the most charming essays that THE 
Yace Review bas yet published. To new writers as well as to the 
old, the editors look for continued support in an endeavor to give 
the readers of THE YALE Review the best that may be had. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 
NEW YORK Boston 


Philadelphia 


Non-Callable Bonds 


ITH the general advance in bonds, the 
disadvantage of holding those subject 
| to early redemption is steadily be- 
%.| coming apparent. We have prepared 
a circular giving redemption prices and current 
prices of the better known issues callable 


within two years; also a list of non-callable 


bonds of foreign governments, and of railroad, 
public utility and industrial corporations. 
Copies upon request. 


A Century of Service 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


| Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
LONDON, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 
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THE GATEWAY 


A boarding and day school for girls of all ages 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


FOUR BUILDINGS, ATHLETIC FIELD, HORSEBACK RIDING 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY, DOMESTIC ARTS, GENERAL ANDj SPECIAL Courspai 


MISS ALICE E. REYNOLDS, Principal 


Nev 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


Founded 1875 


Located in one of the most beautiful and healthful spote in New - 


England. College Preparatory. Courses in Music, Fine Arts, 
History, Languages, Domestic Science, Physical Culture, Tennis, 
Basket-ball and Swimming. 50-acre school farm, ‘‘Umberfield,”’ 
gives unusual opportunities for all sports, including skating, snow- 
shoeing, etc. Girls here also put their Domestic Science teachings 
into actual practice. One hour from Hartford or New Haven. 
Send for ae | and views. 
MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal 


MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL: 


ORANGE, N. J. 


A Country School, 13 miles from New 
York City. College Preparatory, specia] 
courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts 
and Science. Supervised physical work 
in gymnasium and field. Riding, Ter- 
nis, Hockey and Basket-ball. 


Catalogue on request 
MISS LUCIE C. BEARD, Head Mist 


NORWALK, 


“HILLSIDE” 


Located on a hill in four acres of ground, 
within easy reach of beaches and woodland. 
Two residence houses. Homestead and 
Lodge. Separate Schoolhouseand Gymnasium. 


College Pre tory, General and Special Courses. 
Preparation for new Comprehensive Examinations. 
Household Science with actual training in separate 
residence. Study of individual girl. Protection against 
overstrain, but insistence on thorough work. 

Circular and booklet of views on request 


MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B. (Vassar) 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A.B. (Smith), Principals 


Andover 


ABBOT ACADEMY H 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ,,23 


Ranked among the best preparatory schod 
by the leading colleges for women. Strog 
general course offering advanced work { 
girls who do not desire a college cou 
Experienced teachers. Thorough equipmer 
Long record of successful work. 


Miss Bertha Bailey, Principal 


The Burnham School 


for Girls 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877 
Opposite Smith College Campus 


Miss HELEN E. THOMPSON, 


Headmistress 


THE 
MILFORD SCHOO 


Formerly 


THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 


Small classes and individual instruction 

in preparation for the college board ex- 

aminations. Students admitted at any 
time. For catalog, address 

S. B. ROSENBAUM, Director 

MILFORD CONNECTICU 
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Grammar School 


(Founded 1660) 


iNew Haven, Connecticut 


N.S. E. BALDWIN GEORGE B. LOVELL 
" of the Trustees Rector 


e Fox Tutoring School 


0 New rorMERLY THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


Special New Haven, Connecticut 
e Arts 
OL YEAR, September 26, 1921, to June 23, 1922 
work With Christmas and Easter Vacations 
r, Ten. REVIEW TERM, April 1, 1922,to June 3, 1922 


SUMMER SCHOOL, June 28, 1922, through September 
Examinations. Dormitory, with careful supervision 


yecial and thorough preparation by experts of pupils 

fnaland preliminary examinations of Yale University. 

M smnest teaching by the Socratic Method. For infor- 

ist tion address GEORGE L. FOX, 15 College Street, 
w Haven, CONN. Tel. Liberty 3625. 


The 
Baldwin 
School 


A Country School for Girls 


Bryn Mawr Pennsylvania 


Preparation for Bryn Mawr, 
Mount Holyoke, Smith, Vas- 
sar and Wellesley colleges. 
Abundant outdoor life — 
hockey, basket-ball, tennis. 


Elizabeth Forrest Johnson, A.B., Head. 


BHIGHLAND HALL 


Founded 1867 
23 miles School for Girls high in the Alleghanies 
j residential Hollidaysburg, in the most beautiful 
i healthful section of the Alleghanies. 6 Miles from 
ona on the Main Line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
liege Preparation. General Courses. Two years’ ad- 
ned work. Special facilities in Music and Domestic 
nce. 
acious, well equipped, homelike buildings. Outdoor 
Week-end camping trips. For catalog, book of 
ws and full information, address 


ISS ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Principal 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


magazines, almanacs, etc., thoroughly 


DOL searched for and expeditiously located. 

* No charge for service 

rd ex: We specialize in English out-of-print 

t any books. Send for regular free announc- 
ments. 


ctor MAMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
Fifth Ave Dept. Y New York 


The Brick Row 
Book Shop 


Importers, Booksellers and 
Print Dealers 


OM PLETE Libraries or small collections 
of Books, Engravings or Autographs 
purchased for cash. Among its many 
activities, The Brick Row executes auction 
commissions, appraises and catalogues 
libraries, secures customers’ “wants,” issues 
numerous dignified and scholarly catalogues, 
and renders efficient service to book lovers 
generally. 


LrBRARY SETS ASSOCIATION BooKs RARE Books 
Fine BINDINGS AUTOGRAPH LETTERS First EDITIONS 


Catalogues on request —Visitors cordially welcome 
Correspondence invited 


NEW HAVEN: 104 High Street 
NEW YORK: 19 East 47th Street 
PRINCETON: 68} Nassau Street 
18 Tooks Court, Cursitor Street, London 
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This is not an advertisement. It is a com- 
memoration. It is also an appreciation of a group 
of important and highly valued patrons, one of 
whom is The Yale Pyblishing Association whose 
periodical, The Yale Review, is made by The 
Rumford Press. 

March first, 1922, the Press will be installed in 
the new building illustrated above. It is a com- 
pletely fireproof structure of cement and steel, 
four stories in height, 80 by 180 feet, equipped 
with every possible improvement that skill and 
experience can suggest for convenience in electro- 
typing, printing and binding. 

In 1909 the total value of products of the Press 
was $67,000. In 1920, $988,000. In 1909 the pay- 
roll of the Press was $850 per week. In 1921 it 
averaged over $11,000 per week. 

Within the brief space of twelve years The 
Rumford Press has become a leader in the pro- 
duction of magazines of national reputation. 
The imprint of The Rumford Press is now an 
evidence of class and stability. It is becoming a 
publishers’ asset. 

In addition to its select and remarkable com- 
pany of magazines, the Press produces a large 


THE YALE REVIEW 


A 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
An Imprint that Travels Around the World Every Month in the Year 


x 


number of pamphlets and books, numbering 
among its customers a dozen great universities, 
colleges and institutions and also many impor 
tant interests. 

In twelve crowded years The Rumford Pres 
has made the capital city of New Hampshire an 
important publishing center and has effected a 
noteworthy advancement for the printing in- 
dustry in New England. 

The remarkable record here suggested is the 
result of utilizing skilled American labor to secure 
the finest product, of annihilating distance by 
intelligent and painstaking observance of prom- 
ises, by patient consideration of the wishes of 
customers and by furnishing the best city 
product at reasonable prices and without city 
disadvantages. 

If you desire to publish a magazine, or pamph- 
lets, or cloth-bound books, you may share 
these advantages by communicating with the 
Press, but you will be told frankly if your 
requirement cannot be produced to mutual a 
vantage, or if prior engagements make it im 
possible to complete your work promptly and 
exactly as you desire. 
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For the Scholar, the Thinker, 
the Maker of Literature 


For every man who trans- 
lates his ideas into the 
written word, the writing 7 
machine for personal use 
is the ‘ 


Remington Portable 


T is the most compact of all typewriters. Case only four 

inches high. When not in use, fits easily into desk drawer 
or bookcase. 

So light and handy it can be carried anywhere and used 
anywhere. Weight, complete with carrying case, only 11% 


pounds. 
It has the Standard Keyboard —- exactly like the large 
bering machines. This makes it easier to learn and to operate. 
rsities, It is standard in all its operating features—a true Remington 
impr. product. Remington in quality, Remington in workmanship 


and covered by the Remington guarantee. 
Simple in design and does beautiful work—always. 


cted 1 It releases you from the drudgery of pen writing and 

ng it doubles your writing speed. 

shes REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

secure Inco: ted 

ice by 374 York City 

prom- 


Would you like to know 
more about this machine? $ 


Then write to us, or sign and mail this coupon, 
and we will send our illustrated ‘Your Ever Handy 
Helper’’ which tells you how to lighten all your 
writing tasks. Address Room 55. 


Remington Typewriter Co., Incorporated 
374 Broadway, New York City % 


nil Price, complete 
with carrying case, $60 
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To Our Subscribers 


ARDLY a mail bag comes in during our busy days, 


that does not contain some appealing letter showing 

us how much The Yale Review means to people often 
far removed from the active world. We receive many such 
letters — from small-town school-teachers, clergymen, college 
instructors, who, after enjoying a number or two of it, find 
this magazine necessary in their civilizing work — letters tell- 
ing us how the writers desire The Yale Review but cannot 
afford it. We wish that our friends could see these letters. 
Also, we wish that it were possible for some of the writers, 
to whom The Yale Review means so much, to have it. 


Nor would we stop at home. The Yale Review goes regu- 
larly now to scores of centers of European life in Poland, 
Italy, Denmark, France, Russia, Germany. There are many 
more places where it ought to go, for the sake of better Amer- 
ican international relations and common understanding, 
places where it is wanted and where a friend of the magazine, 


by writing to us about it, can send it. 


A magazine like The Yale Review is more than a publish- 
ing enterprise. It is a Civilizing Institution, a force for right 
thinking, a means to high ends. It is published in that spirit. 
In that spirit its readers can broaden its field of influence by 
asking us to send it, at home and abroad, to friends or 
strangers who would appreciate it. 


Is there any greater satisfaction than sharing your intel- 
lectual pleasures with some friend whose tastes are yours? 
To “compare notes” about some article you have just read 
on a subject you both have much at heart — isn’t this one of 
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our commonest desires? Finishing a particularly stimulating 
essay, do we not often glance up as if expecting that friend to 
be there to talk to about it? Next best to sharing that mo- 
ment with such a companion, is to make sure that he has our 
own opportunity. 


That so many of our readers, so increasingly many each 
year, send The Yale Review to friends at Christmas time, is 
because they wish others to have the pleasure they them- 
selves get from its pages. But such subscriptions may be sent 
at any time. Is there not an anniversary coming for someone 
in your immediate circle that could be made memorable 
by a gift of a year’s subscription to The Yale Review? 


ORDER BLANK 


To Tue YALE Review, 
120 High Street, New Haven, Conn. 


For the enclosed cheque for $4, please send The Yale Review for one 
year as my personal gift to 


I am interested in your suggestion to send The Yale Review as a gift 
to some individual or public institution that desires it and would ask you 
to send particulars. 


Y. R. 4-22 
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THE YALE REVIEW 
Announces for Early Publication 


SIXTY DROPS OF LAUDANUM by Edgar Allan Poe 
A series of literary notes recently discovered by Professor Manly. 
AMERICAN FICTION by Zona Gale 


Author of “ Miss Lulu Bett ”’ 


PROGRESS IN ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION by Francis W. Hirst 
Mr. Hirst is the Editor of the London Economist. 


THE REAL MARQUESANS by Willowdean C. Handy 
An ethnologist on the South Sea Islanders. 


A NOVELIST’S WORKSHOP by Archibald Marshall 


Author of “The Hall and the Grange,” the “Clinton” Series, and other novels 
of contemporary English life. 


THE DESTRUCTIBILITY OF LITERARY GENIUS 
by Frederick E. Pierce 


On Natural Selection among writers. 


THE MENACE OF THE SERMON by Francis E. Clark 
Dr. Clark presents a new theory of the decline of church-going. 


OBSTACLES TO AMERICAN ART by Willa Sibert Cather 


Miss Cather, who stands in the front rank of American novelists, seldom writes 
an article. It therefore gives The Yale Review especial pleasure to announce 
this essay. 


POETRY, by the younger group: — Edna St. Vincent Millay, Maxwell Bodenhein, 
Hildegarde Flanner, William Alexander Percy, Edmund Blunden. 


Send this order blank to The Yale Review 


Sirs: For the enclosed cheque for $4, please send me The Yale a ta for one year, beginning with 
the July number. 
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